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Art. I. 


1. The Mabinogion, from Llyfr Coch o Hergest and other Ancients’ 
Welsh MSS.; with an English Translation and Notes. By 
Lady Cuartorte Guest. Parts I. II. III. and [V. 1838—42. 

2. The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations. By J. C. PRicuarp, 


M.D., F.R.S., M.R.I.A., Corresponding Member of the F rench 
Institute. 1831. 


“Tue Mabinogions,” or “ Juvenile Legends,” four parts of which ap- 
pear at the head of this page, form a body of romance long known to 
exist in Wales, and generally supposed capable of throwing much light 
on the origin of the early metrical romances of Europe. Their in- 
terest, derived from this supposition, has probably not been diminished 
by the mystery in which they have hitherto been wrapped: not only 
until now have they never, by the aid ofa translation, passed the limited 
pale of Celtic literature; but until now also they have never been 
printed or collected together in their original Welsh; so that even in 
Wales itself they are by no means familiarly known.° 

* ‘The Mabinogion,” observes Mr. Southey, in his introduction to the 
romance of ‘ Mort d’Artur,” “are exceedingly curious, nor is there a 
greater desideratum in British literature than an edition of these tales, 
with a literal version, and such comments, &c.” Mr. Davies, with whose 
name the paragraph concludes, did not, however, fulfil its reecommen- 
dation, an omission now the less to be regretted, since the task has 
been undertaken by a lady, whose position has given her an extensive 
access to the manuscripts of highest authority, and whose taste has 
preserved her from that love of baseless hypothesis m which even 
the most judicious antiquaries of Celtic birth are but too prone to 
indulge. . 

Before proceeding to examine into the composition of, or authority 
for, these tales, or into the nature of their connexion with European - 
romance, we shall pass in brief review what is known of the origin 
of the singular people, by whom they were invented, and the relation 
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that they bear to the inhabitants of the rest of Europe, by whom 
the tales have been adopted. In doing this we shall necessarily avail 
ourselves of the valuable labours of Dr. Prichard, who has bestowed 
much and successful attention upon this important subject. 

There is a general, and therefore probably a natural disposition 
implanted in the mind of man to trace back the ancestry both of in- 
dividual families and of whole nations and races towards their origin 
and source ; and in the absence of documentary history or well-sup- 
ported tradition, to call in the assistance of fabulous tales and legends. 
With the exception, however, of the valuable, but very brief ac- 
count of the origin of the human race afforded by Scripture, and 
long concealed from all but one small tribe of mankind, the children of 
Adam were left in complete ignorance with respect to the circum- 
stances under which the nations of the world took their rise. Man 
stood between the vast profound of the past and the future, regarding 
cither with that sort of hopeless curiosity, mingled with awe, with 
which we naturally associate the infinite, whether in time, space, or 
power. Indistinct traditions of a revelation, of a common origin 
from the rising of the sun, of a general destruction by water, of a 
future state of rewards and punishments, floated like threads of gos- 


samer over the abyss; and furnished material for the fine-spun visions , 


of poets and theoretical philosophers, though by no means strong 
enough to bind the belief of those who looked at all critically into 
the subject. ‘The question of their origin was to men as that of the 
internal economy of the heavenly bodies; as one, towards the solu- 
tion of which, no new approximation was likely to be gained, at the 
least on this side of the grave. 

The ancients, though by no means curious respecting the origin of 
nations, neglected to take the only course likely to add to their stock 
of knowledge on the subject; they preserved and embellished the 
older myths, and added not a few wild speculations of their own; 
but they were not critics; they were not accustomed to sift literary 
evidence. Probably neither Livy nor the more educated of his 
readers believed the early Roman tales to be strictly true; but the 
took no pains to distinguish between the true and the false. They 
were more anxious, in the words of Pliny, “ vetustis novitatem dare, 
novis auctoritatem, obsoletis nitorem,” than to give the “ oboscuris 
lucem, dubiis fidem,” which has characterised a later race. Cesar, 
who won his laurels with the sword, but like a chief of our own 
time and country rendered them more enduring by his ‘pen, left be- 
hind him what, with the writings of Tacitus, constitutes almost all 
that is now historically known of the remote inhabitants of Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain. Strabo and Ptolemy and other geographical 
writers added somewhat, though with less correctness, to this stock 
of knowledge ; but during the darkness of the following ages, a huge 
heap of fable, containing scarce enough of truth to preserve the mass 
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from decay, was piled together,—each writer, in the poverty of his 
original invention, claiming for his country that descent that his 
ignorance or his knowledge considered to be most illustrious; some 
grafting their pedigree upon Scripture, others, more familiar with the 
classics, asserting a common descent with Rome from the Colonists 
after the Trojan war. At the dawn of letters nothing could ap- 
parently be more hopeless than the state of the early history of 
nations. genes es Hj and chronology were not; from accounts so 
meagre, so entangled, so conflicting, so obviously absurd, who could 
hope to recover the truth, or to arrive at any conclusion, save that no 
conclusion was to be arrived at ? 

It is perhaps fortunate for us that the monkish historians did not 
attempt to rectify these undigested compositions, or by retrenching 
their more obvious absurdities, to produce from them a national 
history. When mythology is embellished into romaice, there re- 
main commonly traces whence the date of the additions may be 
detected; but after the reverse of this process the case is hopeless ; 
and there is nothing under the sun so uninteresting, or that defies 
analysis so completely, as a cut-down, compressed, nationalized ro- 
mance. Had the monks attempted what some later writers performed, 
the difficulty of subjecting historical fable to a critical examination, 
would have been increased well nigh to an impossibility. 

The growth of science in Europe was somewhat later than the 
revival of letters, but it was not until long after the method of in- 
duction had been applied with some strictness to physics, that a 
similar process was brought to bear upon literature, furnishing out 
by degrees the apparatus of modern criticism. 

It was even longer still before men sought for new facts, or sup- 
posed it possible that there should remain evidence of their origin 
uncollected around them, from which any light could be thrown upon 
the accounts of those who had lived so many centuries nearer to the 
times of which they wrote; still less that this evidence, being un- 
designed, should be of the most pertinent and the highest possible 
description. This evidence was brought to light by comparative 
philology. ‘“ Res,” says St. Augustin, no mean philologer, ‘ per 
signa discuntur.” A symbol is the representive of a fact. The speech 
of a people is.ever moulded upon their thoughts and customs, and 
the study of the vocabulary of a nation is the study of the progress 
of the national mind. Each word records a fact. Thus: Jan ex- 
presses in Sanscrit “‘ birth,” and in Latin, under the form of “ Janua,” 
“entrance.” Thename “ Januarius” therefore records the fact, that 
that month was regarded as the parent of, or the entrance to, the year. 

In our own language, whilst the individual terms “ black,” ‘ white,” 
&c., are Saxon, the abstract term “ colour” is Norman; thus marking’ 
the superior cultivation of the comparing or reasoning faculty among” 
the Normans. In the opening chapter of Ivanhoe, as our readers 
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will remember, the Norman language is shown to record the superi- 
ority of the Norman cookery over the Saxon. Language thus points 
out, even at a remote period, the distinction between the original and 
the imported ideas of a people. Language is a much surer guide to 
the internal history of a nation, than their laws, customs, superstitions, 
or indeed any other that they possess. It is, in fact, a perpetual 
self-registering instrument; and preserves for nations a series of 
evidences not unlike those which Mr. Babbage somewhat fancifull 
asserts to be preserved of individuals in the eternal undulations of 
matter. 

Nor is language a record only of the mental growth of each people, 
it affords also a ‘clue, and often the only one, to the common origin 
and descent of various races of mankind; and its mutations, though 
considerable; follow certain established laws, now tolerably well 
understood. 

Edward Llwyd, who lived in the latter part of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century, appears, after Vossius, 
to have been one of the earliest writers who actually compared lan- 
guages to any great extent with a view to their classification in 
* groups according to their affiinities. Of his labours, after this 
manner, upon the Celtic dialects, Llwyd has left behind him a valu- 
able but imperfect monument in his well-known ‘ Archzeologia Bri- 
tannica.” 

It is not every labourer, however, in the field of philology who is 
able safely to reap this Cadmean harvest. An eminent Irish anti- 
quary, for example, wishing to prove the utter dissimilarity between 
the Erse and Welsh, published not long ago certain examples drawn 
from both languages, which have since been shown to afford the 
strongest proofs of their common origin. In truth, the analysis of 
language requires a combination of lear ning and judgment, such as 
falls to the lot of few. The lack of these qualities by writers on 
language brought their science into a degree of disrepute, whence it 
has with difficulty been rescued by the labours even of such men as 
the Schlegels, Bop, Grimm, Prichard, and W. Von Humboldt, under 
whose auspices comparative philology has at last assumed the form 
and stability of an inductive science. By their researches the ancient 
genealogies of nations have been gradually unfolded; the hoar of 
ages have been swept away; and a new and scarcely suspected light 
has been shed even upon that remote period when the distant East 
poured forth her earliest hosts to people the yet untrodden islands of 
the West. 

It is possible that two nations, utterly unrelated, may yet possess, 


accidentally, a certain number of words in common. Mr, Conybeare, 


in a note to his excellent ‘* Manual of Theology,” has made an in- 


genious attempt to reduce the limits of this coincidence to an arith- 
metical formula; but, however this may be, the resemblance between 
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all known languages, both in vocabulary and grammar, that is to say, 
between the words themselves and the modes of inflecting them, are 
far too numerous to be ascribed to accident. Dr. Prichard has made 
these resemblances the basis of a classification of languages under 
four heads. 


1. Those whose resemblance is confined, or nearly so, to the pos- 
session of many words in common. 


2. Those possessing but few words incommon, but many gram- 
matical inflections. 

3. Those connected by both these forms of resemblance. 

4. Those presenting neither, at least to any very great extent. 

Under the third of these divisions fall the resemblances between 
the Pelasgic, the Teutonic, and the Slavonic, the three stocks of 
the languages of modern Europe, and the Sanscrit. The descent of 
the races themselves from India has long been historically known. 
The discovery only half a century ago of the close connexion be- 
tween these languages, corroborated the fact, and gained for the 
whole family the term ‘‘ Indo-European,” to distinguish them from 
the Hebrew and the languages of the descendants of Shem, thence 

called ‘‘ Semitic.” It is only, however, within the last very few years 
that the researches of Dr. Prichard have shown not only that the. 
Celtic forms a fourth great independent member of the Indo- 
Kuropean family, but that its resemblances to the parent Sanscrit 
are far closer, and more carefully preserved, than those of the three 
already known. 

The words common to all these languages are those expressing 
‘the cardinal numbers, family relations, parts of the human body, 
the principal objects of nature, and certain familiar actions and pas- 
sions.” Thus, for example, the Sanscrit “ Jani,” a man, is in Erse 
‘‘Gean,” in Russian, ‘‘Jena;” tne Sanscrit ‘* Matre,” mother, is in 
Russian ‘ Matir,” in Erse ** Mathair,” in Greek and Latin *‘ Mater,” 
in Teutonic ‘ Meder,” &c, and the same analogies hold with respect 
to the names of father and brother and other intimate relations. The 
Sanscrit ‘‘ Tara,” star, is in Greek “ Teireon,” in Teutonic “ Stern,” 
in Celtic “‘ Seren” and “ Steren,” and so with many other words; and 
a like but even more remarkable analogy runs through their gram- 
matical inflections. 

Having, on these grounds, established the general position of the 
Celts as members of that family of nations who migrated from the 
banks of the Indus into Europe, Dr. Prichard has proceeded in a 
later work, to examine into the course and general period of their 
migration. 

If we inspect the map of Europe, and critically examine the topo- 
graphical names, we shall find that those of the bolder features of 
certain districts, the mountains, the rivers, the promontories, belong 
toa different language from those of the less strongly marked fea- 
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tures, or of those divisions which denote property and civilization. 
Now the great features of a country are commonly named by its 
earliest inhabitants, and these names once given are almost always 
found to be retained even under any subsequent changes of popula- 
tion. Thus it appears that the older names of England, France, a 
part of Switzerland, and the North of Italy are Celtic, and are be- 
side closely akin to the names of corresponding objects in those dis- 
tricts which the Celts still inhabit. These names may be traced, 
though with less regularity, in the appellation of the hills, brooks, caves, 
and lesser irregularities of the soil; and when such marks are found 
scattered, however thinly, over a tract of country, it is fair to infer 
that the people who ae the language, once inhabited the whole. 

It is now considered to bea certain fact that the Celtic migrations 
have taken place from East to West, probably by the way of Persia 
and the North of Europe; whereas, it is remarkable, that the Ro- 
man writers, perpetuating ancient traditions, reversed the order of 
the migration, regarded the Celts as the aborigines of Western 
Europe, and supposed the German, Italian, and Galatian branches to 
be colonies from Gaul. This latter notion might no doubt toa certain 
extent be true, and yet consistent with the evidence that derives the 
great body of the Celts from the East. 

The extent of the country peopled by the Celts appears to have 
been as follows :— Gaul from the Garonne to the Rhine ; the Central 
and part of the western corner of Spain; the British Isles; the 
North of Italy, under the name of Cisapline Gaul. In Germany, 
a part wale be of Helvetia and the Hereynian forest. Bavaria and 
Bohemia perhaps to the banks of the Vistula; and that part of Den- 
mark inhabited by the Cimbri; the countries of the Danube, Norica 
and Pannonia; Thrace, Greece, and Asia Minor. Of some of these 
countries they were probably the first inhabitants, others they cer- 
ar won by conquest jn later times. In this way the Cisalpine 
Gauls or Celts seem to have acquired their territory, overcoming the 
earlier Umbrians and Etruscans ; but with them producing a language 
of which traces have been thought to be discoverable in the Latin. 
Dr. Prichard, from the evidence of certain Cimbric words still ex- 
tant, is disposed, in the absence of other evidence, to regard that 
people, the first of the flood of nations that burst forth from the 
“loins of the populous North,” as Celtic. 

At the time of Julius Cesar the Celtic empire had passed its 
splendour, and waned before the rising power of the Teutonic race. 


Cesar himself hastened their fall, and henceforward their warfare 


ceased to be generally aggressive. They long lingered upon their 
ancient territory, but were gradually annihilated or driven out unto 
the less accessible parts of the British Isles. The Celtic language 
was found in Gaul nearly to the end of the Roman sway; but ex- 
cepting the topographical names, it is very long since there has 
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remained any undoubted relic of it on the continent of Europe. 
Armorica was of course at one time Celtic in common with the rest 
of Gaul; but it is by no means probable that the modern Bretons 
derive the language they now ae from the old Gaulic inhabitants. 

The undoubted undisturbed remains of the Celtic language are to 
be found at this time only in the British Isles, in the two principal 
dialects of the Erse and the Cymric. These languages, although far 
more closely allied than the Celtic and the Teutonic, are sufficientl 
different to render a speaker of the one utterly unintelligible to those 
who only understand the other. They are more different than 
English and German. The two nations must have separated at a 
very early period, if they did not shootoff separately from the parent 
stock. Their relationship is expressed by the term “‘ cognate.” The 
subordinate forms of these cognate tongues constitute ‘only dialects.” 
The dialects of the Erse are the Irish, the Manks, and the Gaelic, 
supposed to have spread from Ireland long after the Christian era. 
The dialects of the Cymric are the Welsh, the Cornish, and the Ar- 
moric. In the former case, the difference is such as might obtain 
between a younger and an elder child of the same parents, born be- 
tween different degrees of prosperity, and educated in different 
countries. In the latter the offspring are of twin birth, have been 
educated together, and have only separated after each has grown up. 
Such, for example, is the difference between the Welsh and the Ar- 
morican. Their customs, language, poetry, stand out unchanged 
like the cliffs of their opposing shores, and remain a bold evidence of 
relationship neither to be overlooked nor mistaken. 

The question in what direction and at what relative periods of 
time these two great divisions of the Celtic race reached their present 
boundaries, is one that has in its day raised many a whirlwind of 
learning mingled with abuse, from Pinkerton me | Ritson, the old 
leaders of the Pictish and Celtic controversy. ‘‘ Non nostri tantas 
componere lites.” Let us however attempt to show how the question 
stands at present. 

A claim to represent the old language of Gaul has been set u 
both for the Cymric and the Erse. But this cannot be true of both, 
since the difference between them is far too fundamental to have 
arisen since the era of the Roman conquest of Gaul. The contro- 
versy is important, because materially connected with the origin of the 
Western nations of Europe; and Dr. Prichard, who has on this ac- 
count entered into it at some length, and with extreme caution, seems 
to decide in favour of the Cymric, whom he regards as a colony of 
Celtic Gauls; and whose language therefore represents the old 
Gaulish idiom. The Druidical priesthood of the two countries is 
known to be the same, and there exists other circumstances that 
render this a highly probable opinion. 

Whence then came the Erse ? How is the population of Ireland 
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to be accounted for? Their bardic history points to Spain; but that 
history is notorious, even among bards, for its fabulous character. 
Ireland might have been peopled from Britain, from Gaul, from 
Spain, perhaps from the Cimbric coast. But though conveniently 
situated for the migration, the languages of Gaul and Britain are 
unlike that of Ireland; and there isno remnant whatever of the Celt- 
Iberian language to throw light on the Spanish hypothesis. We must 
conclude either that the Irish came from the East as an earlier wave 
over Britain before the Cymri appeared, or that the population of the 
two countries came together, and that a difference has since sprung 
up between their idioms, due to their local separation. This latter 
view is highly improbable ; the differences are far too systematic, too 
deeply seated. The former is on the whole that most likely to be 
true. The original population of Scotland appears certainly to have 
been Cymric. The Roman historians speak of them simply as 
Britons, that is, as the same people with the British tribes; with 
which account their names and the descriptions of their customs 
agree. In the third century the Picts and Scots are for the first time 
mentioned in history; both are supposed to have been invaders of 
Caledonia by sea, the Picts from Scandinavia touching Ireland in their 
way, the Scots at a later period from Ireland. The two were thus 
superimposed upon the old Cymric population, and what became of 
these is doubtful. It seems probable that the Cymric was the origi- 
nal speech both of the Caledonian and of their Pictish invaders, and 
only gave way in the ninth century before the influx of Gaelic brought 
in by the Scots. There is good evidence of the language of the 
Picts being more nearly allied to the Cymric than to‘the Erse; and 
there is also evidence of the change that much of the nomenclature 
of the country underwent at the hands of the Scots from the Cymric 
to the Gaelicidiom. “Aber,” in the names of certain towns, being 
converted into *‘ Inver,” and the like. 

The original of the Armoric population is one beset with peculiar 
difficulties. Their correspondence with the people of Wales and 
Cornwall is extremely close. The language, the topographical no- 
menclature, the druidical remains of Britanny are nearly identical 
with those of Wales. Their.saints and heroes are the same, and the 
Breton pedigrees are almost all caried back to British ancestors. To 
account for this it has been urged that the Veneti, the old Armoric 
tribe, whose name has been preserved in Vannes, spoke the general 
dialect of Gaul; and were likely therefore to resemble the Welsh 
and Cornish, who sprung from the same source. This would no 
doubt account for a great affinity ; but it is not credible that a con- 
nexion so intimate as that which is still found, should exist after 
eighteen centuries of separation. 

There is a general and very probable, though by no means an 
absolutely proved tradition, that emigrations of Island Britons, 
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Cymri, took place to Armorica during the fourth and fifth, and more 
especially in the sixth century of the Christian era, under the pres- 
sure produced by the steady advance of the Saxons. What was the 
state of Armorica at the time of their immigrations; whether the old 
Celtic population had been exterminated by the Roman and other 
invaders, or whether a few remained to be welcomed and to become 
incorporated with the British exiles, are points that have not been 
cleared up. The fact of the migration has commanded very general 
belief, and is certainly extremely probable. 

It is now many years since the Cornish language has been spoken 
at all; and a very long period indeed since it has existed to any ex~- 
tent as a living language, or accompanied by any native literature. 
The people of Cornwall were those Cymri who were driven westward 
by the Saxons, and of whom a part ate said to have migrated into 
Britanny. Inthe tenth century, however, the Saxons had not pene- 
trated in any force beyond the Tamar. 

Weare next to see by what steps legends once current over a great 
part, probably over the whole, of Britain, became generally extir- 
pated and locked up within the narrow limits of Wales. 

The Romans retained Britain by military occupation; they did 
not colonize it to any extent, and do not appear materially to have 
improved the condition of the natives. They did not, however, at- 
tempt to root them out; and they made some additions to their 
mythology. 

The Saxons, who arrived in parties from the South and the East, 
first established themselves, as had the later Celts, along the shores on 
those sides of Britain. They found the island divided into various 
tribes or kingdoms of Cymri; of which Lorgria, Wales, Cornwall, 
Cumberland, and Strathclyde were the chief. The Lorgrians, dwel- 
ling in the plain country, were swept away by the Saxon torrent,— 
the remaining tribes were enabled to oppose a more protracted re- 
sistance; and as one language and literature was common to them 
all, their-feats of valour were looked upon as common property, and 
their heroes were regarded as national from Strathclyde to Corn- 
wall. Strathclyde and Cumberland first gave way; Berwick, Bam- 
borough, Carlisle, all places celebrated in Cymric song, fell into the 
hands of the foe; the inhabitants were either slain or driven back 
into North Wales; and the Saxon conquests extended, until finally 
the men of Cornwall and Wales alone survived as detached Celtic 
kingdoms, in the island over which their ancestors had held so ancient 
and complete a sway. In the eighth century the Saxon Offa marked 
the Welsh border by a dyke of earth extending fromthe Wye to the 
Dee, stillin great part remaining, and called after his name. We can 
scarcely marvel that the Welsh should hate their fierce oppressors 
with a perfect hatred. The name “ Sais” remains after the lapse of 
twelve centuries a term of withering and bitter scorn; i it is 
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worthy of remark that, sharply as the Welsh writhed under the axes 
and harrows of the Norman rule, they never bestowed upon the per- 
petrators of these latter cruelties the honour of a separate name. All 
hated alike were alike confounded under the general name of “‘ Saeson.” 
But though the Cymri were driven forth from their ancient inherit- 
anee, they left that behind them that defied the invader. The 
ancient evidences of their profession,—their language,—the name 
and fame of their heroes,—were inseparably bound up with the 
mountain and the stream. Whilst the more civilized Saxons bestowed 
names upon the lesser features of the country, and their own arti- 
ficial divisions of landed property, the Celt pointed to lofty mountains 
and broad rivers of the land, with the consciousness that the roots 
of the one were not more deeply struck, nor the flow of the other 
more eternal, than the names which his forefathers had bestowed upon 
them. It is surprising to observe how traditions adhere to things 
rather than to persons, and linger about particular localities long 
after the nations among whom they arose have been swept from their 
place. When the Normans settled in Neustria, and the Saxons mi- 
grated from Saxony and Scandinavia, their traditions, 


** That had their haunt in dale or piny mountain, , 
Or forest, or swift stream, or rocky cleft, 


wanting their old localities, gradually drooped and became indistinct. 
It is the “local habitation and the name” that converts the “airy 
nothing” of the poet intoa substantial belief, by bestowing upon it 
a concrete individual,existence. The poetry of ancient Greece was 
said to be embodied in the works of Phidias and Apelles; but the 
Celtic bards bound their hope of immortality to a more primitive 
testimony. They did not propose to carve the figures of their he- 
roes out of Snowdon or Plinlimmon; but they united their names 
with the bold rugged features of their native land, and thus produced 
a sublime and imperishable record. 

We now approach the second part of our subject,—the literature 
of the Cymri, or rather that branch of it in which the Mabinogion 
claim to fill.an important place. 

King Arthur, Sir Gawaine, Sir Percival, and other knights of the 
round table, are personages whose fame, though now somewhat 
wasted by time, in the fourteenth century made all Europe ring from 
side to side; and whose heroic deeds formed the staple of many a 
metrical romance, as early as the thirteenth, or in some cases, even 
the middle of the twelfth century. 

The principal romances of which Arthur, or his immediate at- 
tendants, are the heroes, are, ‘‘ The Romance of Merlin,” “The 
Gestes of Arthur,” “Sir Tristem,” ‘The Chevalier au Lion,” 
*‘ Lancelot du Lac,” “Eric and Enide,” and “ Perceval de Galles.” 
Of these some were translated even into the Norwegian language as 
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early as 1226; and others are also found in the Danish and Icelandic, 
- in which the Scandinavian Saga have commemorated King ‘ Artus of 
Bertingaland,” and various Arthurian knights. These romances 
evidently reached the North through the kindred channel of German 
literature. In Germany we find “ Lancelot du Lac,” “ Eric and 
Isnide,” ‘‘ Le Chevalier au Lion,” and “ Tristem,” making their appear- 
ance as early as the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 
century. “ Percival,” ‘* Wigalois,” and some others were imported a 
little later. The Germans derived the basis of these romances from 
France; but it was not the manner of that imaginative people to 
become copyists merely. The names indeed remain tolerably in- 
telligible ; but the tales were, many of them, taken to pieces and 
reconstructed after the German fashion. In this form the Arthurian 
romances were far more generally readin Germany than they were ever 
in France, to which their origin was-equally foreign. From save | 
they’spread into Flanders and the North, and were incorporated wit 
other national romances, diffusing themselves widely through the 
Teutonic literature. The evidence of the diffusion is, however,.con- 
fined to the names and mere outlines of some of the tales, and does 
not appear to have affected the character of the literature to any 
perceptible extent. 

It is admitted on all hands that the continental nations derived the 
stocks of their Arthurian romances from France ; but. whence France 
derived them has been a theme of much dispute. ‘Sir Tristam de 
Lyounoys” was written in French about 1170. It is in part prose; 
and probably the oldest prose romance upon record. ‘“ Le Chevalier 
de L’Epee,” “Sir Lancelot” and the ‘‘ Chevalier au Lion,” were 
all written in metrical French by Christien le Troyes about the same 
time; and the “St. Graal” certainly not later than 1200. Besides 
these French versions of the Arthurian romances, others of the same 
school have appeared in England, Of these, the version of “ Sir 
Tristam,” attributed originally to Thomas the Rymer, and of the date of 
the middle of the thirteenth century, is the best known, and the most 
complete. Recently also three metrical Arthurian romances have 
appeared, under the care of the Camden Society, edited by Mr. Rob- 
son, who claims for them, with every appearance of truth, what Sir 
Walter Scott seems to have established for “ Sir Tristam,” a local 
origin and an independence of any foreign version. 

-It is well known that the debased Latin of thé middle ages, gave 
rise in the twelfth century, in France, to the two grand divisions of 
the “* Langue d’oil” and the “ Langue d’oc,” The Troubadours or 
Provengal Minstrels who used the latter, were famous for ther sir- 
ventes and love songs; but they composed no metrical romances ; 
and preferred fablian or comic tales to those of a stirring personal 
character. They were learned in the intricacies of metre; and 
trusted much to music to aid the effect of their lays. 
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The Minstrels, or Trouveurs of Normandy, who cultivated the 
* Langue d’oil,” were of an opposite character. They did not boast 
much original invention ; but they obtained possession of the Arthu- 
rian tales, and worked them up into metrical romance. The character of 
their poetry was what might have been expected from its origin; they 
trusted rather to stirring imagery, to narrative, than to harmony, 
to produce their effects. With the names of Arthur and Tristam, 
oll the places whence they sprung, they mixed up others of Nor- 
man and chivalresque origin, producing a confusion not unlike that 
made by Maurice de Bracy, the leader of the Free Companions, in 
Ivanhoe, who described the chivalry of the tribe of Benjamin as 
obtaining a dispensation from his Holiness the Pope. The Trouveurs 
thus founded the metrical romance. 

From this origin also arose, but at a later period, those prose ro- 
mances of chivalry, of which Amadis de Gaul may be regarded as 
the type. In these, however, the confusion is still ‘worse con- 
founded ;” to them, each age has contributed its heroes; and in their 
pages, knights of all times and countries take their seats side by side 
at the round table, arrayed in all the splendour of fully developed 
chivalry, in total scorn of geography or chronology. Arthur, a hero 
of the sixth century, unites with a Duke of Clarence, and assumes 
customs and a degree of gallantry suited to the later period. Amys 
becomes Alexander; Peredur, Percival; and we scarcely recognize the 
old Arthurian heroes under their altered names and costume and 
strangely amplifiedadventures. Theround table is overlaid witha diaper 
of modern fable and oriental imagery, derived probably through the 
crusades, and containing much that is offensive, not merely to conven- 
tional good manners, but to natural morals. We forbear to repeat old 
Ascham’s well known censure; but it is not undeserved. Sir Gawain, 
that stainless knight, sadly deteriorates in the later romance; and 
Merlin, from an accredited prophet and the son of the Prince of 
Darkness, becomes a mere vulgar demon of ungentle birth, whose 
father, enclosed in a magic stone, carried “le sage clere Raymon” 
through the air. | 

The deeds of Arthur, King of Britain, sufficiently acceptable to 
Anglo-Norman ears in France soon shared their exclusive interest 
with those of their great emperor. The lays of Arthur and the 
round table were woven up by the French minstrels with those of 
Charlemagne and his paladins, and a compounded fable 


Of Roland and of Oliver, 
Of Alexander and Charlemagne, 
Of King Arthur and Gawaine 


was the result. But still even the romances of Charlemagne, widely 
as they differ from the tales that first marked the dawn of the langue 
d’oil, bear ample traces of their parentage: the origin of “ Ferragus” 
and of the ‘‘ Fay Morgana” are not to be concealed. 
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In England, metrical romance held its ground still more firmly ; 
nor was the prose corruption ever popular with us to any great ex- 
tent. The ‘ Morte d’Artur,” the principal English prose romance, 
was compiled by Sir Thomas Mallony from a variety of romances of 
the French School, including ‘‘ Merlin,” ‘ Lancelot,” ‘‘ Meliardus,” 
“‘Gyron le Courtoys,” the ‘‘ Graal,” and some others, either less 
known, or which, like ‘‘ Idoyne” and ‘‘ Amadas,” have vanished for 
ever. Sir Thomas reproduced his materials in one work, which was 
printed originally by Citin, and has in later days been admirably 
edited by Mr. Southey. 

It appears, then, that*in the romances both early and late of the 
greater part of Europe, we find mixed up with much that is foreign 
and incongruous, certain elements common to the romance of each 
country, but not indigenous or native in any. As the romances have 
travelled more widely or have reached later times, these elements 
become overlaid and less apparent; but in proportion as we trace 
them upward, their points of difference disappear, their resemblances 
become more apparent, and we seem to approach nearer to a common 
origin. These marks of relationship, possessed by the less adulterated 
romances, consist in the structure of the story and in the primitive 
habits and manners to which they refer, and which are with care sepa- 
rable even from the additions due to the dawn of chivalry. Evidence 
of this kind, which could not be simulated, is of course peculiar] 
valuable. Unfortunately, however, no critic, combining with suf- 
ficient learning and acuteness the requisite degree of judgment, has 
yet devoted his attention to this branch of the subject. 

Another species of evidence, far more striking, and perhaps from 
its nature equally convincing, consists in the peculiar names, both of 
persons and places, of animals, of bps swan and of some other objects; 
all which are not only Celtic, but belong, so far as any peculiarity 
attaches to them, to the Cymric dialect. Sometimes, indeed, these 
evidences have been dragged into a romance, the incidents of which 
are derived from another quarter; and prove only the general popu- 
larity of the Celtic legends, whose names are thus used like that of a 
modern editor, to attach an interest to the work. The romance of 
*‘ Havelok the Dane,” for example, abridged as early as the middle 
of the twelfth century, is a lay of Danish England, and has nothing 
whatever to do with the Celts, save that Arthur’s name has been 
pressed into it. Nothing, however, can be clearer than the pedigree 
of the regular Arthurian metrical romance; and it is a marvel that 
its Scandinavian or Arabian origin snould ever have been credited. 

Let us next inquire by ,what channel and whence these Celtic 
tales found their way into the hands of the Anglo-Norman Trouveurs, 
and into England. 

Robert Wace, a native of Jersey, and the author, in 1160, of the 
pure Norman romance of the “ Roman de Rou,” is known also to 
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have published an Anglo-Norman metrical romance called the “ Brut 
d’Angleterre,” as early as 1155. The “ Brut” was popular in Nor- 
mandy, and seems to have preceded by a few years the ‘ Chevalier 
au Lion” and other Arthurian romances; and indeed is by some sup- 
posed to have been actually their parent. Layamon, a Saxon, was 
the author of a very early English version of ‘‘ Le Brut,” which he 
translated from Wace; and Rusticien de Pese is known to have 
followed the same authority in his translation of “Le Brut” into 


French prose. Wace was certainly the author of many, and may in- 


directly have given origin to all, the French metrical romances. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, who flourished a few years before Wace, 
put forth about 1128 what he called a “ History of Britain,” in Latin 
prose, in which we find the root, or what might have been the root, 
of Wace’s and the Anglo-Norman works. Part of Geoffrey’s work 
consists in a grand epic; of which Arthur is the principal hero. As 
ahistory, it is no doubt fabulous ; but whence did he derive that part 
of the fable of which he was not the inventor? Geoffrey, who was 
once a great authority, has of late years been regarded by critical 


_ historians as a mere putter forth of old wives’ tales, and the reputation 


is probably not unjustly bestowed. Geoffrey, however, was certainly 
as far from being an original inventor as he was from being a faithful 


translator; the evidently Celtic parts of his story, without doubt, he 


derived from others. He says he collected British (that is, Welsh, 
not Breton) traditions, from written authorities, through his well- 
known friend Walter de Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford. The fact is 
probable enough; and, excepting Geoffrey’s assertion, there is no 
reason to doubt it. His local position as Archdeacon of Llandaff, 
the correspondence between his legends and certain independent 
evidence still existing in the Principality, render it highly probable 
that he derived his traditions direct from Wales; working up what 
he borrowed with what he invented, the fictions of other people with 
his own. Nennius, a Welsh historian of the ninth century, and 
Gildas, who was certainly earlier, though it may be doubted whether 
his claim to have written in the sixth century be firmly established, 
might have furnished Geoffrey of Monmouth with portions of his 
history. Nennius in particular gives the descent from Brutus, upon 
which Gildas is silent. There exists also a notion that the “* Chronicle 
of Tysilio,” a Welsh history, attributed to the seventh century, is 
the original whence Geoffrey translated, and whence he drew the 
** Pedigree of the Britons” from the “‘ Trojan Brutus.” The “ Tale 
of Troy Divine,” was no doubt brought into Britain by its Roman 
masters, and received and circulated, and even adopted among the 
Britons, at a very early period; but old as it is, neverthless, the ac- 
count of the origin of the Cymri contained in the Welsh triads is 
still older, more poetical, and more consfstent with other authorities. 

It seems probable, both from historical and internal evidence, that 
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Geoffrey was the root whence, through Wace, the Anglo-Norman H 
romances for the most part arose. But these contain certain Celtic | 
particulars not found in Geoffrey, and which were probably derived 
through some other channel, whether also from Wales, or from whence 
isnot known. There is, however, no evidence whatever that either 
Cornwall or Armorica ever possessed any complete romances, other 
than those they might have derived from Wace or from ier sie in 
common with other nations. Some confusion has arisen on this head 
by the occasional conversion of the word “ British” into ‘‘ Breton,” 
in quotations from the literature of the former people; but no 
Armorican writings have been produced of an earlier date than the 
middle of the fifteenth-century, and no evidence has been adduced of 
a complete Armorican tradition, still less of a tradition perpetuated - 
by writing; and even should M. de la Ville Marque carry his proposed « 
publication on this subject into execution, we confess that we shall be 
prone to regard it with more than the ordinary suspicion that attaches 
to such works. : 

It is remarkable how completely the Celtic parts of these romiances | 
are Cymric, and not Erse. The literature of the two languages is per- 
fectly distinct. Whilst we find topographical traces of Arthur in Ar- 
morica, Cornwall, and Strathclyde, even to the Highland border, we hear 
nothing of him or any other Cymric heroin the Highlands, in Tre- 
land, or even in Man. The conclusions thence derived support and 
are supported by those drawn from history and philology. 

Saxon-England, however, seems to present some evidences of a 
communication with the Cymri other than through the regular 
channel of Geoffrey. ‘Sir Tristam” is supposed by Sir Walter 
Scott to be drawn from the then floating tradition of Strathclyde ; 
and the “ Antwrs of Arthur,” just edited by Mr. Robson, appear 
certainly to have been collected by some Saxon gleeman, from the 
traditions of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Those who are acquainted with Arthur and his knights, only as 
the centre and basis of the romances of European chivalry, will be 
surprised to learn upon how slender a foundation so ponderous a | | | 
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superstructure has been reared. The deeds of the Arthur of romance, 
if combined into one story, would involve the most extraordina 
anachronisms in time, oak confusions, in place, that can be well 
imagined; but if we set aside the contfibutions of the Norman, the 
Saxon, and the Germnan romances, and of the early monastic writers, 
and draw up a life of Arthur from those facts alone that are recog- 
nised by the Welsh authors, the result is very different; the legend 
ceases to be extravagantly inconsistent; a number of other heroes 
assume by degrees a more prominent place in the picture; Arthur, 
though still celebrated asa chief and a warrior, is by no means the 
invincible hero of the Anglo-Norman fictions, the leader of 
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Beois, Guy, and Gawain:;, 

Of Ascapart and Owain, 

Of Tristem and of Percival, 

Of Rowland Rys, and Aglaval,”’ 


but one only of many rival and equally valiant warriors. Thus, the 
story of the ‘Graal or Cup” supposed to have been sent from 
heaven to Joseph of Arimathea, the quest of which forms so bold a 
feature in the metrical romances, disappears altogether. The earlier 
accounts of Gawain are very simple, and the round table is entirely 


a later addition. Geoffrey’s history is sufficiently flowery, but it is’ 


simplicity itself, compared with those to which it gave rise. Under 
this divaricative process, Saracens and winged monsters, St. George, 
and a variety of Eastern additions, due either to the crusades or to 
the wars in Spain, fall to the ground, or take their flight, and leave 
behind them incidents and actors of a much humbler description. 
“The Saxon Chronicle,” written probably just after the death of 
king Stephen, mentions Geraint and various British leaders who 
distinguished themselves against the Saxons, but does not mention 
Arthur; neither does Florence of Worcester. William of Malms- 
bury, who wrote about 1143, mentions Arthur as the destroyer of 
certain giants, and lays the scene of these exploits upon the “ Hill of 
Frogs,” “in montem ranarum, nunc dictum Brentenol,” a Saxon 
name still borne by a singular knoll or eminence, forming one of the 
western outlyers of the Mendip chain upon the Severn, not many 
miles from Avalon. William, however, regarded Arthur as a hero, 
whose deeds the Britons were wont to exaggerate, and in whose 
return they trusted. Bede, an earlier writer, enumerates the great 
men amongst the Britons, who opposed the Romans and-the Saxons ; 
and himself, probably well acquainted with the history of the latter 
conflicts, after mentioning Cassivelan, Vortigern, and other chiefs, is 
altogether silent respecting Arthur; and yet the fame of a great 
military leader is not confined to his own adherents. The Saxon 
Ida appears not to have been better known to his nation than he was 
under the name of “ Flamddyn” or “ Flame-bearer” to the Cam- 
brian Britons, whose territory he ravaged. ‘The silence of Bede 
appears to be strong evidence, either that the Arthurian traditions 
had in his time reached to no great degree of exaggeration, or that 
the legends fespecting that chief were confined to the Britons, with 
whose private history and literature Bede was but little acquainted. 
The latter is probably the truth. Nennius, a British writer of the 
ninth century, enumerates Arthur’s twelve battles, in all of which he 
makes him victorious ; and the last, that of Caer-Badon, he wins by 
the slaughter of nine hundred and sixty men by his own hand; an 
extraordinary exaggeration, at that time probably current in Wales. 
Gildas however, also a native writer, certainly of very early date, and 
possibly of the sixth century, although he notices the siege of Cer- 
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Badon, does not, according to the most authentic MSS., even mention 
Arthur’s name. In the life of Gildas, of uncertain but early date, 
commonly prefixed to his writings, Arthur is mentioned as ‘ Rex 
totius Majoris Britannia,” which however, the context explains to 
inean a petty prince of Devon and Cornwall; and he relates besides 
certain matters of a very unheroic nature. 

If we turn to the Triads, and to the early poetry of the nation, 
we shall find Arthur’s derivation may be carried still further. It 
is no light evidence both of that chief’s real existence, and of the 
antiquity of many of these remains, that they are by no means 
extravagantly laudatory. They do not tell us of heroes, like those of 
the ‘‘ Grand Cyrus,” who engaged whole armies,—not ‘‘one down 
another came on,” after the plan of Captain Bobadil, but all at once,— 
and overthrew them in numbers so astounding, that on one occasion, 
even the narrator is astonished at his tale, and adds ‘* mais en ce 
temps la on faisait en arismetic que cing centz faisoient ures.” 
That there really was such a personage as Arthur is, we think, nearly 
as certain as that there was no such person as the Arthur of.romance, 
but of whom the real Arthur was probably the scant original. 
Without offence to Uther Pendragon however, his reputed father, it 
is but just to say, that Arthur owes his existence as a real living man 
to Mr. Sharon Turnér, who has certainly, as is phrased of benevolent 
people, been “ more than a father to him.” 

Let us next see what Arthur’s contemporaries say of him. Lly- 
warch the aged, who lays claim to have been the personal friend of 
Arthur, is by no means, at least in his extant poems, extravagant in 
his praise. They fought side by side in many conflicts; but though 
Arthur did well, he does not appear to have surpassed many others 
of Llywarch’s compeers. Geraint, for example, is a greater hero in 
his eyes. Urien of Rheged, was to the full as much celebrated by 
contemporary bards; Caradoc is styled in a verse attributed to 
Arthur himself, “ the Pillar of the Cymri.” The sixth century, 
the era of Arthur, and the golden age of British history, was a period 
of defeat though not of dishonour. The British, attacked upon all 
points, and unsupported from without, gave way gradually before 
the overpowering numbers of the Saxons, recruited by fresh and 
continually arriving hordes. The Cymri, in Strathclyde, in Wales, 
in Cornwall, disputed every point of ground. That they fought, and 
bravely, their visitors allow. Doubtless they gained many victories ; 
but on the whole they lost ground, and their general warfare was re- 
treating and defensive. Somerset, Hampshire, part of Devon, 
Gloucester, and the Northern counties, fell gradually into the power 
of the Saxons, and were never recovered from their iron grasp. 
During this struggle Arthur lived. He appears to have been a 
chieftain either of Western England or South Wales, during the 
earlier part of the sixth century. The Loegrian Britons were already 
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sweptaway ordrivenin upon their countrymen. The Saxon Cerdic, that 
* debellator Britanni littoris,” pressed upon the Britons of Hants and 
Devon, whilst other hordes under the Flame-bearing Ida devastated 
Strathclyde and Rheged. Tooppose them were found a band of 
leaders, then the equals of Arthur, in after ages his attendant 
knights. Such were Urien of Rheged; Llywarch the aged, prince 
of Argoed; Aneurin, chief of the Gododin; Peredur, of steel- 
arms; the Sir Percival of romance, leader of the North Welsh; Rhy- 
derch the Generous, Kai, Morgaunt; Mynuyd-Mawr, prince of 
Eddyn (Dun-edin,) and many more, ‘‘ fortemque gygem fortemque 
clanthum,” all men of renown in their generation, and for the most 
part of Northern origin. 

Arthur’s contemporary character is probable enough. He was 
brave, cruel, revengeful, of fiery mood. Amongst the battles in 
which Arthur was engaged, Llywarch particularly dwells upon that 
of Long-Porth, supposed to be a southern haven, at which the bard 
was present and Arthur commanded, supported by Geraint ab Erbin 
a Devonian chief. Llywarch also records the battle of Llawen, in 
which Arthur did not retreat, a very moderate expression. But 
some of Arthur’s deeds are of a less patriotic character, and there- 
fore less likely to be invented in his praise. The Britons, though an 
attacked, were not aunited people: Arthur fell in the battle of Cam- 
lan, the Roncesvalles of Cymric story, fighting against his nephew 
Mordred, who was too intimate with his uncle’s wife. 

Another great chieftain, Urien of Rheged, he who ‘ sleeps upon his 
craggy bed,” son of Cynvare theaged, who led the Britons at the great 
battle of Cattraeth or the Gododin, fell like Arthur by the hand of a 
fellow-countryman, stigmatised in a triad as one of the three felon- 
strikers of Britain. There is no disposition to conceal these facts, 
nor would a contemporary have attempted to do so, they were too 
notorious ; but a later bard would surely not have invented them. 
Aneurin also in his account of the battle of the Gododin, does not 
disguise the dreadful slaughter of the Cymri, which he attributes to 
their being drunk with mead, a very probable but somewhat un- 
heroic cause. 

Arthur was buried in the Isle of Avalon,—upon a shore no longer 
trodden by his countrymen, and separated from their present dwellings 
by ‘‘ the white wave mantled with foam” flowing wide between. The 
exact place of his sepulture was, however, not revealed; and it is 
probable that this uncertainty tended much to preserve his memory, 
and to make him a fitting subject for prophecy. His fame was thus 
kept alive among his people; and it was but natural that a warrior 
who was to return from the grave, should be expected when he did 
appear, to be invincible. This, however, and much of his previous 
history, were the additions of a later age. The bards contemporar 
with Arthur might celebrate his deeds, but could scarcely be expected 
to write his history. Their effusions poured forth on particular 
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occasions would naturally assume the lyric form. They would not 
be the results of cogitation, or a general view in the epic. 

Itis curious to observe the growth of Arthur, from the chieftain of 
a barbaric tribe to a European and civilized hero. Virtue constant to 
itself, and struggling against overpowering strength, is truly heroic, 
and harmonised well with the depressed state of the Cymric race. 
The earlier exaggerations of Arthur’s character were doubtless 
Welsh; and to that country his fame appears for some considerable 
period to have been confined. They mingled his deeds with a few 
Roman and a few ecclesiastical legends; and at the period of the 
Norman conquest, had probably erected him into a national hero, 
whose fame had extended into Cornwall and Armorica, and had 
dawned in Saxon-England. Up to this period it appears to us that 
the view taken of Arthur’s character is no bad collateral test of 
the age of a Welsh story. In the hands of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Arthur became the “‘ Rex preeclarus et spectabilis super omnes homi- 
nes ;” and thus exalted he was introduced to the Anglo-Norman 
minstrels, who agreed with the Welsh in scorning the Saxons, and 
who wisely preferred grafting their fiction upon an approved stock 
to planting one altogether new, even had their ability gone so far. 
Arthur had not, indeed, like Charlemagne, the good fortune to be 
converted into a religious hero, with a fabled pera nae for his 
biographer and a pope to vouch for the correctness of his story; but 
on the other hand, he possessed the still greater advantage of having 
lived in a remote age, and being ready therefore to wear unchallenged 
any honours that might be thrust upon him. Arthur was speedily in- 
vested with an Anglo-Norman robe. The chief was received into 
the pale of knighthood, was decorated with all the appendages of 
rising chivalry, and was placed at the head of the great warriors of the 
world. His contemporary chiefs became Paladinsand attendant knights, 
united for the quest of danger in the Order of the Round Table; 
their enemies, lions and dragons and serpents, recreant knights, 
giants and black men, who detained distressed damsels against their 
will: the petty chief became a powerful sovereign; the circular wig- 
wam of poles plastered with clay and whited with lime, as we read it 
described in the pages of Tacitus, or see it carved upon the column 
of Antonine, became a stately palace; and the rude embankment of 
heaped up stones and earth was lost in the moated fortress. The 
simple javelin and rusted buckler were exchanged for a Norman 
lance, emblazoned shield, and bright armour glittering in the sun. 
Arthur, under the sounding titles of the ‘* Thunderbolt of War” and 
the ““W hirlwind of Battle,’’ stepped forth from history into fable, 
and became the great founder of that cycle of romance which em- 
ployed the imagination of Europe from the dawn of letters well nigh 
to the Reformation. From mythology he passed into romance; and 
even now, when romance has lost its power, the fictitious monarch, 
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like his real prototype, still defends his narrowing influence, and 
holds disputed empire in our ‘“ Mabinogion” with the ‘ Seven 
Champions of Christendom,” “ Jack the Giant Killer,” and other 
worthies of Teutonic descent. But under the glittering pile of the 
mediceval romance, the real Celtic hero is entirely obscured; and 
were it not for that singular law, which even through languages so 
dissimilar preserves proper names almost unchanged, we should in 
vain attempt to trace the British Arthur through tales 


“Of foreign lands, of people different, 
Of kingdoms’ change, of divers government, 
Of dreadful battails, of renowned knights ;”’ 


though possessing this clue, a number of other evidence may be 
detected. 

It has been a matter of surprise that the minstrels should have 
adopted a rude mountaineer as the personification of 


‘“* Pure love of virtue, strong desire of fame,” 


or have selected the praises of a British prince as a fitting theme for 
the ears‘of monarchs and nobles of untainted Norman descent. But 
in the first place, the advantage of building upon an accredited story 
was a grand point gained. The Greeks so used the Argonautic 
expedition; and both Greeks and Romans, the legends of the Trojan 
war. Neither was Arthur at all likely to be so unpalatable to the 
Normans as might at first appear. ‘They knew little about his race. 
He had opposed the Saxons, and they oppressed them. The Britons 
also had long been Christians, and their legends had not the strong 
Pagan cast that is apparent in the songs of the more recently con- 
verted Saxons. By an easy transition the Norman monarchs of 
England regarded themselves as the natural successors of Arthur and 
the heirs of his renown. They cast in their lot with the ancient 
lords of the island, without reference to race ; and after a time even 
the Saxon bards drew from the common fountain of fiction, without 
regard to their own blood that had stained the spring. 

So early had Arthur become naturalised at the English court, so 
well the ‘golden circlet him beseemed,” that Henry the Second 

made search for his grave, and upon its real or fancied discovery, re- 
placed the remains in great state in the Abbey of Glastonbury ; 
where Edward the First and his Queen paid it a visit of honour in 
1276. Richard Coeur de Lion also presented Calibum, the supposed 


sword of Arthur, to the Prince of Sicily, as the most appropriate 


present one warrior-king could put into the hands of another. The 
Britons, indeed, disapproving of these premature resuscitations, and 
not willing to see the ‘“‘ Rex quondam rexque futurus,” or his re- 
nowned brand in the hands of a stranger, give a different account of 
all this. According te.them, in later fictions, Arthur, as he lay 
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mortally wounded on the field of Camlan, caused his sword to be 
cast into the lake, whence a hand rose to receive it into the waters ; 
and they hold that the chief himself sleeps with his knights in the 
cavern under the hazel tree on the summit of “ Craig-y-dinas,” each 
with his sword girt and his spear by his side, ready to awake when 
the blast shall sound, the cavern burst in sunder, and the earth 
tremble at the contest between the black and the golden eagle. 

But though the Welsh were unwilling to allow the bones of. their 
sovereign to be whitened by the sun or stirred by the wind of the 
country of the stranger, the Saxon and the Norman have proved no 
traitors to his fame. Arthur lives in the verse of Chaucer and of 
Spencer. Milton and Dryden proposed to ‘raise the table round 
again” as the subject of a national epic; and it is no slight proof of 
his vitality that he survived the disloyal attempt of Sir Richard 
Blackmore. Thus has it been the singular fate of this British 
chieftain, whose very existence is the subject of doubt, to have been 
adopted by the Saxon, Norman, and English races, and to have been 
regarded by all as a mighty prince, the fitting theme for heroic 
poetry. 

We have seen the growth of Celtic fiction when transplanted into 
a foreign soil; we are next to see how the same fictions have sprung 
up in their native land. 

The evidence for the literature of a rude people—the Welsh anti- 
quarians will pardon us,—living in the monntains, an unrestrained, 
but savage life, under a climate and upon a soil not naturally bounti- 
ful in providing food, and engaged in fighting for their existence with 
a powerful and encroaching enemy, is necessarily of a character 
liable to be distorted and obscured. It is of course for the most 
part oral; and although the general outline and leading incidents of 
a tale may be thus handed down from remote ages, the details must 
be expected to vary materially under the accidents of distance both 
of time and place. The literature of the Erse and Cymric tribes are 
very dissimilar. Both no doubt possess certain qualities in common, 
due to their kindred but highly remote origin ; but there is no other 
resemblance. Their names, the incidents of their tales, are different, 
as is the literary history of the two tribes. The Erse, as exhibited 
in Ireland, was extensively cultivated, and at a very early period. 
Feargal or Virgilius, who asserted the existence of antipodes in the 
eighth, and Johannes Scotus, so celebrated in the ninth century, were 
both natives of Ireland; and the writings of the Irish Annalists, pro- 
bably of the twelfth century, and the “ Psalter of Cashel, attributed 
to the end of the tenth, are certainly older than any existing Welsh 
manuscripts. 

The literary remains of the Cymri are probably confined to Wales. 
Those claiming high antiquity are of two kinds: fragments of triads 
or triplets both in verse and prose, and certain tolerably complete 
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legends or mabinogion in prose. Upon the poems and the triads, by 
far the more attractive part of the subject, we shall not enter at length. 
The subject has been critically examined by Mr. Sharon Turner, 
whose book is in the hands of all who are interested in its discussion. 
The verse bears for the most part ample traces of an indigenous 
growth, and is remarkable for a wild barbaric melody, unfettered by 
rule, and strongly tinged with sadness, mingling the song of triumph 
with the “‘ hearse-like airs” of lament over the fallen. In the triads, 
three persons or events, supposed to have some analogy or de- 
pendence upon each other, are connected together in a form readily 
committed to memory. Some of them appear to be of remote an- 
tiquity, relating to the origin of the race, and giving an account by 
no means materially different from that derived from other independ- 
ent evidence, and singularly coinciding with certain Danish traditions 
upon the same subject. Whether, however, these triads embody the 
traditions of ages prior to Arthur, and of heroes whose names are 
lost and their deeds attributed to Arthur and others, we believe to be 
at this time beyond discovery. Doubtless the Celts were ever, as they 
were in Ceesar’s days, a bardic race; and probably, therefore, careful 
of their traditions; but the utmost that can safely be advanced 
in favour of the early triads, is, that they are consistent with later 
conclusions, and very unlike the tales of ‘Troy and Brutus, that are 


‘ known to have passed current as early as the sixth or seventh 


centuries. Other triads contain moral aphorisms, or relate to natural 
objects, and are probably early, but may be of any age. Others 
again, and very many, are certainly as late as the reign of Edward 
the First, and some are evidently translated from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. The most complete series of the Triads, is that printed 
in the Myoyrian Archeology, taken from a MS. of 1601, pur- 
porting to be in part copied from a MS. of Caradoc of Llancawon, 
who wrote in the twelfth century. 

The Welsh do not attribute to their longer poems, the works of 
Aneurin, Taliesin, and Lywarch Hén, a date much earlier than the 
beginning of the sixth century. There does not appear to exist any 
Welsh MS. of these or any other composition older than the twelfth 
century; but there exists strong evidence both internal and derived 
from foreign sources, that these bards did live at that earlier period, 
and that the fragments that have come down to the present day are 
on the whole genuine. Mr. Sharon Turner is the only writer who 
has bestowed any critical attention upon this subject. Ritson, in an 
Essay on the Celts, of 869 pages, allots barely three to their poetry. 
The Welsh antiquaries, with much industry, are not critics. Mr. 
Owen, for example, not “only regards the round table as a Welsh 
fiction, but suggests its derivation from the circle formed by the course 
of the pole-star. Mr. Davies supposed Mordred, Arthur’s nephew, 
to be the raven Noah sent forth from the ark. We may truly say 
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with old Varro, “non mediocres tenebre in silva ubi hea captanda.” 
The Saxon in full force, those ‘cyllell hirion,” men of the long 
knives, could scarce make wilder work than does the “‘ desperate hook” 
of a regular critic among the Welsh hypotheses. 

But if the poetry of Wales has been much neglected, its prose 
literature has remained utterly unnoticed, although its study pro- 
mised materially to elucidate the early history of European fiction. 
There have long been known to exist in Wales, and in the Welsh 
language, certain prose tales, called ‘‘ Mabinogion,” or “ Juvenile 
Legends,” celebrating many of the heroes of the metrical romances, 
though with various important points of difference. Athough the 
existence of these tales was generally known, and portions of them 
have been translated and printed from time to time, they have never * 
yet been collected in one book, nor has until recently any critical at- 
tention been paid to their contents. The literature of Wales has 
indeed long been indebted to her poorer and humbler children. Mr. 
W. Owen is believed to have collected and translated the Mabinogion 
with a view to publication ; but he met with little or no encourage- 
ment on the part of the richer natives of the Principality. The 
natural consequence of this neglect, combined with Macpherson’s 
forgeries, and the absurd and angry demands upon our credulity 
advanced by Celtic antiquaries, both in Wales and Ireland, who 


‘*So much did vaunt, but did so little show, 
Vouching antiquities which nobody doth know,” 


has been to produce an almost equally absurd degree of scepticism; 
and a disinclination to see either merit or antiquity in the Celtic 
legends. Another consequence of the collected or uncollected state 
of these manuscripts has been a great degree of uncertainty as to 
what tales really constituted the Mabinogion. In the absence of a 
canon, no man could distinguish between the real and the apochryphal. 
In this state of things, Lady C. Guest could not have bestowed 
a more acceptable gift upon her adopted countrymen than the collec- 
tion of the Mabinogion placed at the head of this article. The autho- 
rity whence the text has been derived, is the ‘‘ Llyfr Coch o Hergest,” 
or ** Red-Book of Hergest,” a well- known MS., now in the library 
of Jesus College, Oxford, and supposed to be of the date of the close of 
the fifteenth century. To the Welsh text has been added a literal En- 
glish translation, some few explanatory notes, and fac-similes of the 
oldest manuscripts in this and other countries, of the romances 
corresponding to each Mabinogi. The work is printed by Mr. 


Rees, at Llandovery, and is a very fine specimen of typographical 
skill. 


The four numbers of this work now before us contain the four 
principal of these tales, and the rest are to follow. Lady Charlotte 
Guest has not yet stated whether she purposes to confine herself to 
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the Mabinogion contained in the ‘ Llyfr Coch,” or to include those 
derived from other sources ; but in either case, the celebrated Dream 
of Rhonabwy willwe presume occupy the next number. As the 
stories are altogether new, and peculiarly interesting from the relation 
which some of them bear to the old metrical romance, we shall at- 
tempt such an abbreviation of two of the most characteristic of the 
four, as may enable us afterwards to comment upon the features 
common to the whole. 

Our readers will, we*trust, however, pardon us if for a moment we 
— the deeds of Arthur, to call attention to those of an Armo- 
ric knight,” of an Order very different from that of the “ Table 
Ronde.” . ‘ 

A short time ago, there appeared in Paris an edition of the Mabi- 
nogion, claiming to be a direct translation of these tales from Welsh 
into French. This announcement somewhat surprised us, on account 
of the extreme difficulty and expense of procuring authentic tran- 
scripts of manuscripts, not known to exist out of England. Upon 
turning over the pages, however, our wonder ceased. The work is 
not whatit professes to be; it is a translation, not from the Welsh 
direct, but from the English version of the Welsh. 

The English is a literal version, which the French also professes 
to be, and of course two literal versions of the same author will 
closely resemble each other. It happens, however, in the present 
case, that the Welsh is sometimes obscure, and sometimes too 
idiomatic to admit of a literal translation. Where this occurs, the 
reason for a close agreement ceases, and the existence of such an 
agreement to any extent renders the independence of the versions 
more than doubtful. Now, we have selected a few of these sort of 
cases, and arranged them in parallel passages. The reader will be 
struck with the results of our ‘‘ Harmony.” 


The Lady of the Fountain, p. 3, 1. 8. 


Original Welsh. | Lady C. Guest. | Ville Marqué. 


les contrées 


Literal Translation. 
the extremities of 











eithauoed byt distant regions Sisltialinn sail 
_ An evident plagiarism.—P. 3, 1. 25, 
gordwal brith | variegatedleather | cuir bigarré _| variegated cordovan 


If M. de la Ville Marqué knew the meaning of the original, why 
did he not render it by the corresponding French word “ cordovan 2” 


—P. 4, 1.6. 


gwniaw pali_ _| embroideringsatin | brodaitdusatin | sewing satin 


In the original there is nothing about “embroidering.” Its in- 
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troduction is an error in the English version, which Ville Marqué 
has implicitly followed.—P. 4, 1. 19, 


Original Welsh. Lady C. Guest. Ville Marqué. Literal Translation. 
lludeticwise | soiled garments | habitssales _—| fatigued garments 


The original is peculiar, and not readily translatable; but why 
should ‘‘ sales” have been selected, if not from “ soiled ?”—P. 6,1. 15, 


exceedingly ill-fa- | extrémement 


voured laid ugly 


hagr 
The adjective does not occur in the original. Why has M. de la 
Ville Marqué introduced it ?—P. 6, 1. 25, 


hoffach oed _—.{ more astonished | épouvanté | more to be admired 


Here also the English version is in error, as is the French, 

These are a few instances only, and all, be it observed, selected 
from the first six pages. Generally, M. de la Ville Marqué has taken 
some pains to differ slightly from his original; but these and many 
other points have escaped his attention. The evidence they afford 
of piracy, is surely of the strongest kind. In the notes the fraud 


is even more evident, though by transposition and other artifices some. . ~ 


care has been taken to conceal it. 

It is also singular that the French translation should be confined 
to the only three tales at that time published in English. 

M. de la Ville Marqué, however, we must confess, is not abso- 
lutely silent respecting the existence of the English translation. In 
one flippant paragraph he styles Lady Charlotte Guest ‘“‘ Une Jeune 
Galloise,” &c. ; and in another place he quietly appropriates to himself , 
a share in the merits of her ladyship’s work. Since he stated this, 
however, some additional facts have appeared before the public, 
It appears from Mr. Rees’ statement, that M, dela Ville Marqué was 
employed as a scribe by Lady C. Guest to copy, at her expense, the 
MS. of the ‘‘ Chevalier au Lion,” preserved in the Bibliothéque du 
Roi at Paris, and from which transcript the copy of that singularly 
curious romance is printed by her ladyship in the notes to her first 
number. It is upon this assistance that M. de la Ville Marqué 
claims to be a part author of the work. Enough, however, of 
this; we gladly pass on to the first of the Mabinogion. 


THE LADY OF THE FOUNTAIN. 


At the opening of the story we find Arthur at Caerleow on Usk, 
attended by Owain the son of Urien, Kynen the son of Clydno, 
and Kai the son of Kyner. Gwenhevywar and her maidens are 
sitting at work in the window. 
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Arthur, who isreposing upon green rushes, covered somewhat in- 
congruously with flame-coloured satin, falls asleep whilst waiting for 
his dinner, having recommended his attendants to occupy themselves 
with eating and drinking and telling stories. 

Kai, who is seneschal and pantler, provides vivers, on condition 
that he is not asked for a story; and after interchange of compli- 
ments between Owain and Kynon, the latter recounts the following 
adventure :— 

Kynon, an only son, set forth in his youth to seek adventures, 
entertaining no small opinion of his own prowess: ‘1 thought there 
was no enterprise in the world too mighty for me.” He arrived at 
a castle, before which two youths, clad in yellow satin, had set up 
their daggers, and were shooting at them with bows and arrows. 
Near them stood a man in the prime of life, also in yellow satin, 
who introduced Kynon to the castle. 

In the hall were four-and-twenty damsels of surpassing beauty, 
who quitted their employment of embroidering satin, to divest the 
stranger of his armour, and to care for his horse and himself. They 
dressed the knight in yellow satin, and seated him to a banquet, every 
part of the service of which was either of gold or silver or buffalo 
horn. The meats were in keeping with the dishes, the carving with 
the gilding, and there was plenty to drink. The hosts were silent 
from courtesy until dinner was over, when, learning Kynon’s taste 
for adventures, they informed him of one not far distant, which next 
morning he issued forth, duly instructed, to seek. _ ) 

Kynon, as is usual in such stories, speedily gets into a wood, in 
this case varied by being full of wild animals, and comes to a black 
man, larger than two ordinary mortals, seated upon a mound, 
and wielding an iron club which four warriors could barely lift. In 
romance generally, strength appears to increase in geometrical size 
only in arithmetical proportion,—the reverse, we believe, of what 
obtains in real life. The black giant, when interrogated as to his 
power over the wild animals, struck a stag with his club; the s 
brayed, and the animals, serpents, dragons, &c. assembled. The 
giant told them to go and feed; they bowed their heads and departed. 
Kynon then received directions what to do, and commenced the next 
Stage of his journey. 

At the top of a wooded steep, in an open space, stood a tall green 
tree, under which was a fountain, and by its side a marble slab, pro- 
vided with a silver bowl and chain. Kynon, as directed, threw a 
bowl full of water upon the slab; a mighty peal of thunder was 
heard, and down came a storm of hail, of so penetrating a quality 
as to pierce the flesh and stop only at the bone. The knight con- 
verted his shield into an umbrella, and thus protected himself and 
his horse. The storm rolled away, but the tree remained, stripped 
of its leaves. A flight of birds, singing with surpassing harmony, 
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next appeared and alighted upon the tree, and a murmuring voice 
demanded why,.thus unprovoked, the stranger brought down a 
shower so destructive to man and beast. The Earl of the Fountain 
then appears, the two knights joust, Kynon is vanquished, and the 
victor takes away his horse. Kynon returns very much crest-fallen, 
but the twenty-four ladies provide him with a palfrey, which he 
possesses up to the time of his telling this story. 

Arthur then wakes, but Owain is of course moved by the tale to 
attempt the adventure. He sets forth secretly and is successful. 
The Earl flees to his castle, Owain follows close, but the portcullis 
divides his horse en croupe a la Munchhausen, and shearing off the 
rider’s spurs in its descent, Owain thus remains, shut in between 
the two gates. ‘“ And Owain was in a perplexing situation!” 

A maiden, as usual, in yellow satin, comes to his aid, and gives him 
a Gygean ring, by the aid of which, when the are opened, he 
walks out unseen. Owain goes home with the lady, and is only dis- 
turbed by an outcry, the occasion of which is the administration of . 
extreme unction to the Earl, who shortly afterwards dies of his 
wounds, and is buried in great state. At the funeral, Owain sees 
the widowed countess in yellow satin, and falls in love with her. 
His hostess then shaves, washes, and puts him to bed, whilst she 
goes forth to woo in his behalf. This amiable personage is Lawhed, 
the countess’s attendant. She raises her mistress’s curiosity, and 
recommends Owain as a fitting person to succeed the earl. Owain 
is then presented, duly equipped in a court dress of yellow satin and 
gold lace, and the lady recognises in him the knight who slew: her 
husband. She consoles herself with the reflection, ‘‘ that there is no 
remedy for what is past, be it as it.may.” Next day, having made 
up her own mind, the countess asks the advice of her bishops and 
archbishops, and the marriage is celebrated. Owain takes possession 
of the earldom, defends the fountain, and thus pass three years. 

By this time Arthur begins to miss Owain; and guessing whiea 
way he had gone, passes forth with his court toseek him. They go 
through the same adventures; and Owain, as Lord of the Fountain, 
overthrows Kai twice and the rest of the knights once, excepting 
Arthur, who proposes to enter the lists, and Gwalchmai who obtains 
permission to precede him. Gwalchmai and the knight tilt for 
three days with equal success, until both having dismounted, Gwalch- 
mai’s helmet is turned over by a sword stroke, and Owain recognises 
him. Like courteous knights, each declares himself vanquished ; 
but Arthur, to whom they appeal, pronounces them equal. They 
all return to Fountain Castle, and are occupied three months in dis- 
cussing a banquet that has been three years in preparation. Arthur 
then departs, and Owain obtains from the Lady of the Fountain an 
unwilling permission to be absent with them for three months: in 
other words, to go out to dinner. 
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Out of sight, the lady was out of mind. Three years passed away, 
when one day a damsel appeared at Caerleow, drew Owain’s ring from 
his finger, and denounced him as faithless and beardless. The latter 
reproach was felt; Owain retired to the mountains, probably slew a 
boar or two, and soon became as hirsute as ever. One day, when 
nearly dead from weakness, Owain was discovered by a second widow, 
also a courtess, who brought him to himself by the application of a 
balsam ; which, however, is of so high value, that the handmaid is 
scolded for applying it too freely. ‘The result is, that Owain, under 
the care of the handmaid, becomes in three months more comely than 
he ever was before. In gratitude, he overcomes a neighbouring earl, 
the countess’s enemy, and though pressed to remain, departs in 
quest of further adventures. 

His next foe was a serpent dwelling in a cleft of the rock, and at- 
tended by a black lion, whom he holds in durance. Owain cuts the 
serpent in two, and liberates the lion, who follows him like a grey- 
hound. Inhis subsequent adventures the beast takes literally the 
lion’s share. It also waits upon him, provides his food, and watches 
over him at night. 

Whilst thus attended, he hears the voice of his old friend Luned, 
who has been imprisoned, and is to be burnt, for taking Owain’s part 
at Fountain Castle. Owain, of course, proceeds to the rescue. On 
his road he stops at a castle, the lord of which is in great sorrow, a 
giant having seized his two sons, and given notice of his intention to 
eat them on the morrow, if their beautiful sister be not given up to 
him. Owain and the lion go forth to meet the giant, who objects to 
the beast as not fair. The lion is therefore shut up in the castle, and 
his master and the giant fall to. Owain begins to get the worst of 
it, when the lion leaps fromthe castle battlements, and tears the giant 
topieces. The lion’sleap forms part of the subject of avery pretty wood- 
cut. The knight admires the young lady very much, but virtuously 
declines her hand, and goes on his way to where Luned was im- 
prisoned, where, by the aid of the lion, who breaks out as before, he 
vanquishes the two champions, and sets the lady free. 

Owain then returns to the Lady of the Fountain. The knight 
and the lion attack and overthrow the black man of the mound, who 
holds the twenty-four ladies in duresse ; but Owain spares his life on 
condition that he converts his castle into a free hotel, which the giant 
agrees todo. Owain and his wife then take the ladies to Arthur's 
court, where he resided as chief officer, until he departed with an 
army of three hundred ravens; and wherever Owain went with these 
he was victorious. 

Such is the Welsh version of this romance, better known in En- 
gland and Germany as “‘ Ywaine and Gavin,” or “ Sir Ywaine,” and 
in France as ‘Le Chevalier au Lion.” 

The corresponding French metrical romance is of the 12th century, 
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and is attributed to Christien de Troyes; from it the Eng 

translated almost word for word,—Ellis is of opinion, by Clerk of 
Tranent. The romance seems to have been imported from France 
into Germany by Hartman Von der Auc, to whom is due the 
German metrical version, also. of the twelfth century. The romance 
has also been naturalized as ‘‘Ywaine,” “‘Ivain,” and ‘ Ivent,” in 
Denmark, Sweden, and Iceland, probably as early as the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. The foreign versions follow the French, 
and in neither do the incidents differ very materially from that of 
Wales. The two Mabinogion next in order, are ‘* Peredur,” the “ Sir 
Percival” of romance, and *‘ Geraint the son of Erbin,” better known 
as ‘‘ Kree and Enide.” These belong to the same class with ‘‘ The 
Lady of the Fountain ; and the story of each, like that of thé “‘ Lady 
of the Fountain,” has given origin to a metrical romance. We pass 
on to the fourth Mabinogi of ‘‘ Kilhwch and Olwen,” which belongs 
altogether to a different class. 


KILHWCH AND OLWEN. 


** Kilhwch,” or ** Swine’s Burrow,” was the son of Kilydd, son of 
Prince Kelyddon and his wife Golenddydd, daughter of Prince 
Anlawdd. He was born by reason of the prayers of their people; 
but his mother was wild during her pregnancy, and was frightened 
by some swine, near whose burrow her son came into the world, and 
whence he derived his singular and unclean appellation. Golenddydd 
after this fell sick and died. She made her husband promise not to 
marry again until a briar with two blossoms bloomed upon her grave, 
and she required him to dress the grave annually that nothing might 
grow there. The King had the grave dressed at first every morning; 
but by degrees he neglected it, and finally forgot it altogether. One 
day when hunting he visited the grave ; saw there the bifarious briar, 
and began, ‘“‘ modo Gallico,” to look about for somebody else’s wife. 
His ministers recommended the wife of King Doged. Doged was 
accordingly slain, and his wife and daughter were brought the king. 

One day the new queen discovered the existence of her husband's 
son, and Kilhwch was presented to her. The queen’s immediate 
topic of conversation was wedlock. She tells Kilhwch to marry 
none brt Olwen, the daughter of Yspaddaden Penkowr, that is to 
say, Yspaddaden the “‘ Gigantic Headed,” or the headof the giants; 
for the word is ambiguous as a commentator could desire, and will bear 
either interpretation. 

The description of Kilhwch as he sets forth upon his quest is so 
characteristic of this Mabinogi, that we are tempted to transcribe it. 
Page 252—3 (32 lines.) Thus arrayed, he seeks his cousin King 
Arthur, who is to cut his hair as the first step towards obtaining 
Olwen. He reaches Arthur’s palace when the knife is in the meat 
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and the drink in the horn, and there is revelry in the hall, or in other 
words at dinner time; and is refused admittance further than the 
guest chamber. Kilhwch threatens to give three shouts, the effect 
of which would render the office of Lucina for ever a sinecure in 
Arthur’s palace. Glewlwyd, who receives his message, reports it to 
Arthur. He enumerates the countries he has visited, the great deeds 
he has witnessed, and the mighty men whom he has seen, “ but,” says 
he, “never did I behold a man of equal dignity with him who is now 
at the door.” Arthur orders him to be admitted notwithstanding an 
objection from Kai; and the stranger rides into the hall. Kilhwch 
then demands a boon, to which Arthur assents, “‘ as far as the wind 
dries and the rain moistens, and the sun revolves, and the sea encircles, 
and the earth extends, save only my ship, my sword, my mantle, my lance, 
my shield, my dagger, and my wife.” ‘This magnificent answer is a pre- 
lude to the hair-cutting, which Arthur proceeds to execute; and on 
discovering whom he is cropping, and their relationship, he promises 
a second boon. 

The second boon is the gift of Olwen, whom Kilhwch demands 
at the hand of Arthur, and at the hands of two hundred of his friends 
and allies, whom he names at length, and some of whose qualities 
are very marvellous. -Arthur has never heardof Olwen; but he re- 
quires a year to seek her. The search is unsuccessful; and Kilhwch 
taxes Arthur with breach of faith, for which he is reproved by Kai. 
Kai’s qualities as related here are very peculiar. ‘ His breath would 
last eight days and eight nights under water; he could exist the 
same period without sleep ; no medicine could heal his sword stroke. 
He could become as tall as the tallest tree; and his nature was so 
hot, that when it rained hardest, what he carried remained dry a 
handbreadth above and a handbreadth below his hands; also he served 
his companions instead of fuel.” This singularly qualified person- 
age went forth to seek Olwen ; with him Arthur sent Bedwyr, re- 
markable for his swiftness and power of shedding blood in battle; 
Kynddelig, who was as good a guide in a land he had not seen as in 
his own; Gwrhyr Gwalstawt Ierthoedd, who knew all tongues; 
Gwalchmai, who never returned unsuccessful ; and Menw, son of 
Hirgwaedd, who could make the whole party invisible by his charms. 
Such were the worthies who attended Kai and Kilhwch in quest of 
Olwen. 

After a long journey they come to a vast flock of sheep guarded 
by a herdsman, with a terrible mastiff larger than a horse, with 
burning breath. Gwrhyr declines approach alone; but Menw casts 
a charm over the dog, and they all advance. The herdsman, Cus- 
tennin, is Olwen’s uncle, and is oppressed by her father. Kilhwch 
gives him a ring, which he carries to his wife, who thus recognises 
her sister’s son. She comes out to meet him, and prepared to throw 
her arms round their necks. Kai presents a billet instead, which is 
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crushed by her embraces. She then takes her surviving son out of a 
stone chest, and explains that Yspaddaden has slain his twenty 
brethren. The youth then joins Kai. Upon a promise that no harm 
shall arise, Custennin sends a message for Olwen, who makes her 
appearance. After describing the person of Kilhwch, to omit that 
of the lady would be less than gallant. She was clothed, &c.—page 
275—6 (15 lines.) Kilhwch, whose mode of wooing is altogether 
peculiar, asks the lady’s hand; she refers him to her father, whose 
life is to cease when his daughter is matched. Kai and his party 
follow Olwen, slay nine watch dogs and nine porters who oppose the 
passage, and entering the hall of Yspaddaden proclaim their errand: 
They are desired to return next day for the answer. As they retire, 
Yspaddaden flings one of three poisoned darts after them, which 
Bedwyr catches and flings back with surer aim. Next day Yspaddaden 
demands time toconsult his daughter’seight great grandsiresand dames, 
and flings a second dart at them, which Menw the son of Gwaedd 
catches and retains. On the third day the remaining dart is thrown 
back by Kilhwch, and Yspaddaden receives a third severe wound. 
They now proceed to serious business. Yspaddaden can hardly be 
blamed for preferring the celibate state for his daughter; but his 
mode of sccuring this is somewhat peculiar. He requires from his 
proposed son-in-law a particular shaving apparatus, which lies between 
the ears of Twrch Trwyth, an enchanted boar; in order to overcome - 
whom, a great variety of subordinate marvels are to be performed, 
besides some few others of an independent character. Having learned 
Yspaddaden’s conditions, Kilhwch and Kai and their companions 
proceed to fulfil them. 

They first go to the castle of Gwrnach the Giant, whose sword 
they obtain under pretence of burnishing it, and then cut off his 
head. Arthur himself then commands Glivi to render up Edioel, 
whose assistance is needed to find Mabou, the son of Modrou. The 
court, however, requests Arthur to remain at home, as that adventure 
was not worthy of his prowess. 

They next demand of the Ousel of Cilgwri tidingsof Mabou the 
son of Modrou, who was taken when three nights old from between 
his mother and the wall. The Ousel says he has been in his 
place so long that he has had time to peck away a smith’s anvil 
down to the size of a hazel nut, and he has never heard of Mabou. 
He refers them to the Stag of Redynore, who was created before 
him. The stag says when he first came to his lair there was an oak 
sapling, which he has seen grow up into a tree with an hundred arms, 
but which is now a withered stump, and he never heard of Mabou. 
The Stag guides them to the Owl of Cwm Cawlwyd, who was created 
before him. The owl has seen three generations of woods grow and 
pass away, but he never heard of Mabou. He guides them to the 
Eagle of Gwern Abwy, the oldest animal in the world. This 
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eagle tells them that when he first came to his eyrie, there was 
a rock, from the top of which he pecked at the stars, and now it is 
not a span high, he thinks it possible that the Salmon of Llyn Llyw, 
from whose back he took fifty fish spines, may assist them; and he 
guides the embassy to his pool. Kai and Gwrhyr stand upon the 
shoulders of the salmon, who takes them up to Gloucester, whence 
they hear Mabou the son of Modron groaning in the prison dungeon. 
He tells them that nothing but force will relieve him. 

Arthur then summons his warriors to Gloucester, and they at- 
tack the prison by land, whilst Kai and Bedwyr attempt it from 
the salmon’s shoulders by water. Kai enters first and brings the 
prisoner out on his back. 

The next marvel is to seek the cubs of Gast Rhymlir. Arthur 
enters his ship Prydwen, and finds them under the form of two 
wolf cubs at Aber Cleddyf; but at his request God restored them 
to their own form. 

The next marvel is to collect the nine bushels of flax-seed sown 
before Olwen was born, which have not sprung up. This Kilhwch 
was enabled to do by the aid of some friendly ants, excepting only 
one flax seed which, however, a lame pismire brought him before 
night. : 

a day Kai and Bedwyr were sitting upon a beacon carn on Plin- 
limmon, in the highest wind in the world, when they saw Dillus Var- 
vawe scorching a wild boar. Whilst Dillus was asleep they squeezed 
him into a pit, and twitched out his beard before they slew him. 
Kai plaited the beard into a leash, and took it to Arthur at Galli 
Wic in Cornwall. Arthur answered, 


** Kai made a leash 
Of Dillus son of Eurei’s beard, 
Were he alive thy death he’d be.” 


Kai took this respectable triplet so much to heart that he left the court 
and never again supported Arthur. Arthur then seeks Drudwyn, 
the cub of Greid, one of the marvels required. 

Two marvels still remained to be performed, one of which gives 
name to the whole tale—the hunt of the Twrch Trwyth, a mighty 
boar. This required some preparation. 

Menw was sent in the form of a bird-to see if the shaving appara- 
tus was really to be found between the ears of Twrch Trwyth. He 
found him in Ireland, and tried to snatch the treasures; he took 
nothing, however, but a few bristles; and the boar shook some venom 
after him, which he felt ever after. 

The next step was to obtain the cauldron of Diwrnach Wyddct, to 
seek which Arthur went to Ireland, slew its defenders, put to flight 
the other Irish, and brought away the cauldron full of Irish money. 
Arthur then made a second expedition, to aid the Irish in destroying 
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Trwyth, who had wasted the fifth part of Ireland. The Irish fought 
him, then Arthur's household fought him, and and lastly Arthur himself 
fought him for nine days and nine nights, without killing so much as 
one of his little pigs. 

Arthur then sent Gwrhyr as a bird, to ask Trwyth to come and 
speak to him. Twrch, whose bristles were like silver wire, grunted 
a refusal; and is informed that Arthur is hunting him for the comb, 
razor, and scissors, that lie between his two ears, and which Twrch will 
defend with hislife. The boar then gets him into Wales, Arthur follows 
and the hunt begins on a gigantic scale. ‘Twrch lands at Porth Cleis 
in Dyved, and kills man and beast in Aber Gleddiff. He is hunted 
to Cwm Kerwyn, and brought to bay; here he slays eight champions, 
and is wounded. In his retreat to Aberteivi and Dyftryn Llychwr, 
Twrch is often brought to bay, and kills many champions. In the 
next run he loses four pigs, who are slain, but whom he amply re- 
venges. He runs by Mynydd Amame to Ceredigiawn and Garth 
Gregyn, where we hear of the King of Armorica. 

The Twrch then passes between Tawy and Enyas; and Arthur 
summons Cornwall and Devon to prevent his crossing the Severn, 
into which he determines to force him. There is a grand struggle in 
the Severn, in which they obtain the razor and scissors, but ‘T'wrch 
escapes into Cornwall-with the comb, where their previous trouble 
was as nothing to what they then incurred. At last, however, they 
obtained the comb, and drove the Twrch into the deep sea, where he 
was for ever lost. . 

The final marvel was to obtain the blood of the witch Orddu, or 
the “ pure black,” who dwelt on the confines of Hell. Arthur slew 
her himself with his dagger, and Kaw of North Britain preserved 
her blood. 

Kilwch then returns with the trophies to the court of Yspaddaden, 
who sits down quietly to be shaved. Kaw, who acts as barber, shaves 
away skin and flesh, to the bone, from ear to ear! ‘ Art thou shaved, 
man 2” said Kilhwch; “I am shaved,” answered he. The son of 
Custennin then cuts off his head; and Olwen becomes the bride of 
Kilwhch, and so ends the tale. 

Such are two of the four Mabinogion now for the first time laid 
before the world. That they are of two distinct classes, the readers 
even of our compressed version will have doubtless observed. To 
the former class belong the three first tales. In these, the manners 
and customs of the actors are Norman, almost to the exclusion of 
those of Wales. The buildings, cornmills, comforts, luxuries, arms 
and armour, are all Norman. We have lances, swords, and daggers, 
a golden-collared stag, glass windows in private houses, the ceremony 
of conferring knighthood, tournaments, falconry, vows of silence, 
knights put to ransom and dismissed on parole, pagans conquered and. 
baptized. The portcullis is also mentioned, a Norman invention, 
and very rare even in the eleventh century. 
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The Welsh encampments were almost always on high ground, and 
if near water, it was a natural pool, whereas the castles in these tales 
are placed commonly in a meadow, and their lake is evidently an 


artificiel appendage to the castle, as is common in many of the Nor- 
man strongholds. 


Wealso meet with bishops and archbishops, paternosters, the great 
feasts of the Church, and many of the forms of Christianity. We 
have also India, and the Empress of Constantinople,—all of Norman, 
or at least of foreign growth. 

Much of the machinery is oriental. Such are the “arts of talis- 
man and spell,” venomous serpents, lions, huge black cannibals, dwarfs, 
rings that make the wearer invisible, life-restoring balsams, gold and 
silver and precious jewels. The singing birds and the tree, and the 
enchanted fountain, are all obviously gifts from the land of magic to 
that of romance. 

The general character of the compositions is Anglo-Norman. 
Knights-errant seek adventures. They slay giants, punish dis- 
courteous knights, and liberate distressed damosels. They display, 
however, little constancy and nothing of that devotion to the sex 
apparent in the later romance. The forms of religion are occasionally 
grafted on the story ; but religion itself does not form part of its struc- 
ture, or influence the conduct of the actors. There is no aoe | in the 
general composition of these three Mabinogion ; they are broken up, 
Peredur especially, into distinct sets of adventures, with little or no 
general connexion. 

These tales, however, are not wholly Norman. The names of 
almost al] the persons and places, and some few of the customs, are 
Welsh; and the division of the fines mentioned in Peredur is found 
in the laws of Howell Ddha. There is also a strong tendency to 
bring in the number three. Here Arthur appears in the character of 
a great sovereign and a valiant knight, well known to be capable of 
achieving the greatest feats, but invested with dignity that rarely per- 
mits him actually to exert himself. Here also we find him seated at 
Caerleon, a city all whose present remains are Roman and Norman, 
but which was held for some time by the Welsh upon the withdrawal 
of the Roman forces. 

The internal evidence of these three Mabinogion, though decisive as 
to their birth, is by no meansequally so as to their education. Their cha- 
racteriscertainly early Anglo-Norman, probably of the twelfth century ; 
but they are very different from the versions of the same tales known 
to be current among the Normans at that or any other period. They 
are far more simple, far more Welsh, far more closely confined to 
Welsh persons and places. It has been supposed that they are of 
Norman construction, translated back into Welsh. This is thoroughly 
improbable. A Nornian would have followed the Norman versions, 
and added the usual flowery decorations; nor could any native bard, 
or indeed any one in that age, have stripped them of the Graw! °r" 
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other less apparently Norman fictions, and have brought them to a 
state admirably calculated to deceive the Welsh as to the civilisation 
of their ancestors. Our opinion, and we advance it only as an opinion, 
is, that the present version of these three Mabinogion has never 
travelled qut of Wales. Whilst those rudiments taken up by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Christien de Troyes, the Rymer, and others, 
were adorned and expandec in foreign lands, these appear to have 
grown up at home. Asthe Normans crossed the border, which they 
did at an early period from Chepstow to Pembroke, their customs and 
habits penetrated to the mountains; the Welsh poets and pent 
writers incorporated these into their native fictions, and received, 
perhaps, at a later period, certain adulterated versions of the tales » 
current in the east. No doubt also in this way portions of the re- 
gular Norman romance might find their way into Welsh literature. 
We regard these, however, on the whole, as collateral independent 
versions of the European romances. They contain just so much 
exaggeration as was suited, by raising the character of Arthur and 
the manners of his court, to flatter the Welsh, and to exhibit their 
ancestors in the possession of that wealth and civilisation, for the 
want of which the Normans despised them ; but they stop short of the 
point when, by making Arthur European, the foreign romancers had 
withdrawn him from Wales. It might be difficult, from Welsh 
evidence, to prove the existence of the roots of these Mabinogion even 
as early as the eleventh century ; but that point has been settled by 
the fact of their having then been found on the English side of the 
border. This fact, however, does not furnish a clue to the extent, 
at that period, of the Welsh legends; for the discovery of Kilhwch 
and Olwen, and some others yet unknown out of Wales, proves that 
Geoffrey and his compeers only touched the great mass of Cymric 
romance upon a few salient points. . 

With respect to the age of these Mabinogion in their present 
form, judging from the degree of elevation which they bestow upon 
Arthur, and from their imperfect chivalry, they appear to us to be as 
old as the beginning of the thirteenth century. We cannot believe in 
a traditional prose romance possessing any degree of purity, nor in any 
complete prose romance at all, of a much earlier period. They have 
been supposed to be the old oral traditions, existing formerly in a 
detached form, collected and recorded in prose when the art of writing 
became known. 

The fourth, or Mabinogi of Kilhwch and Olwen, belongs, together 
with the Dream of Rhonabwy and others not yet published, to a 
totally different class. Olwen Gulael Langallon “ of the slender-eye- 
brow,” pure in heart, is celebrated by the Welsh bards; but Kilhweh 
was scarcely if at all known to them. Here the customs are for the 
most part Welsh; we have no armour, but few castles, less allusion 


to gold and silver, and the horn is the drinking vessel. The structure 
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of the tale is different, though the incidents are rude, and there 
is much repetition ; but the images are drawn from nature, the de- 
scriptions are often highly poetical, and there is much unity in the 
general composition. ‘The heroes moreover are not errant knights ; 
they do not seek danger for danger’s sake. A long list also occurs of 
Welsh and Cornish warriors; and in the general tale and the hunt of 
Twrch Trwyth, there are many allusions to persons recorded in the 
triads, and to places even at the present day bearing the same peculiar 
names. This topographical correspondence is very remarkable; and 
whatever may be thought of it, goes far to establish the great an- 
tiquity of the tale. 

It is also worthy of notice, that the marvellous qualities in this 
Mabinogi are chiefly those of exaggerated nature: such as seeing by 
night as by day, hearing words spoken at many miles distance, tra- 
velling with the speed of thought, &c. These, as well perhaps as 
the tendency to repetition and to dwell more on the incidents of the 
scene than the characters of the actors, savour of eastern descent, 
though probably they denote only that general resemblance of cha- 
racter that nations of common origin might be expected to retain. 


_ They are certainly not strong enough to prove any subsequent com- 


munication. In this tale, also, Caerleon is not mentioned. Arthur re- 
sides at Gelli-wic, supposed to be Kellywick, or Callington, in Corn- 
wall. A Norman minstrel would have seated him either at Caerleon 
or at Tintadgel, the ‘‘ Chastel fier” of romance, which disappeared 
twice in every year. 

Kilhwch and Olwen, even in its present form, certainly is far older 
than the three preceding Mabinogion ; but it also seems to be marked, 
though slightly, by certain Norman additions, such as might find 
their way from mouth to mouth even into a part of Wales remote 
from the Norman dwellings. It has never before been translated : 
and, though admirably suited to the purpose, has given rise to no 
metrical romance. We have here, therefore, a decided Welsh Mabi- 
nogi, preserved in Wales, unknown even by report in any Norman 
or Saxon land, and affording a strong evidence that a certain infusion 
of Norman.customs does not prove the legend that bears them to 
have left the bounds of its native country. 

It is also singular, that, although Kilhwch is introduced with a 
considerable flourish, he is suddenly displaced to make room for 
Arthur and his followers, who are the real heroes of the tale. But 
though its heroes, they have no necessary connexion with its struc- 
ture, and have, we think, been violently inserted at the expense of 
Kilhwch. Those who are of this opinion, and who support the 
hypothesis of the ante-Arthurian Myths, will probably cite this as 
an example. It is remarkable, that whilst on the one hand Kilhwch 
and Olwen, perhaps the best of the Mabinogion, has not travelled 
abroad ; on the other, the original of Sir Tristem, amongst the most 
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renowned tales of romance, and of undoubted Cymric origin, has 
no place in the Mabinogion, and has not been discovered in Wales. 

‘These Welsh Mabinogion have not been found in any other Cym- 
ric country. Cornwall and Strathclyde early ceased to exist as 
separate kingdoms ; but in Britanny such may possibly remain, in a 
more or less perfect state; and it is much to be wished that M. 
Rio, or some other Breton gentleman of character and reputation, 
would undertake to examine critically into the subject. With Scot- 
land, indeed, north of Dun-Edin, the Welsh had no communication, 
but Ireland enters by name into many of their legends. It is re- 
markable, however, that in Ireland we find no trace whatever of the 
Arthurian Cycles, no similarity of tradition, nothing in common, 
but the same touching melancholy that characterises even the lighter 
poetry of both nations. This is indeed what we should expect from 
the evidence of history and philology, and what is consistent with 
the common but remote origin of the two people. When they 
separated, neither had any literature. Arthur is a hero of Cymric 
origin, in whom Erse and Gael claim no part either of birth or 
adoption. 

The present collection of the Mabinogion is undoubtedly an acqui- 
sition to English literature, but to the Welsh the gift has been most 
valuable. ‘The three first tales are interesting to all Europe, because 
they throw a light upon the origin of their favourite romances; but 
in them the Welshman has but little peculiar interest. He will far 
prefer the less adulterated legend of his own mountains, less changed 
by the infusion of Norman novelties, which bears a close resemblance 
to the ancient poetry of his sires, and is regarded by him as an in- 
tegral part of the literature of his country. ‘‘No man,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “can be a poet who has not seen a mountain.” There 
does indeed seem to be a natural connexion between the two. The 
mountaineer is commonly the representative of an old and more ex- 
tended race, and the past greatness of his nation is a never-failing 
theme for the exercise of his imagination and his invention. If not 
himself a bard, the mountaineer is yet susceptible of the influence of 
poetry, to a degree which the sober inhabitant of the plain regards as 
savouring of insanity. Of the native of Wales, this susceptibility 
is peculiarly true; the “‘sedgeing tale” early-enters into his heart. 
The mountain and the strath and the brawling stream, whose names 
are vocal in his ear, and for the possession of which his ancestors 
fought so well, are not more dear to him than thelegends with which 
those scenes are associated in his mind. 

These traditions, to us matters of curious but indifferent specula- 
tion, are to the Welshman little short of the words of inspiration. 
He believes in them as a man believes in the virtue of his wife, or 
in the honour of an unstained name. ‘They are known to him as a 
man knows his own threshold, by an early and irrefragable associa- 
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tion. They were the pride and boast of the Cymri of old. They 
stirred up a nation to action. They were heard with the sparkling 
eye, the knit brow, the beating heart, the compressed hand; but 
they present here and there one of those gentle domestic allusions, 
which could in a moment soften the hardest heart, and draw a tear 
down the roughest cheek. Of 


‘“‘ Their empire to the rising sun 
By valour, conduct, fortune won,” 


even the memory has nearly departed, or “stands tiptoe on the 
misty mountain-tops.” The “ flowers, fields, and all that pleasant 
grows,” are theirs no longer. The fiery Saxon drove them forth, 
and grudged them even their rugged seat on the confines of the 
paradise they had lost; that full burst of song, which once rose like 
a refreshing fountain amongst the nations, is now wasted ; its waters 
flow abroad over the broken cistern and neglected grot. The re- 
freshing sparkle is dimmed, the beauty and the pleasure are wellnigh 
departed. 





Art. II.—Narrative of a Voyage Round the World. By Captain 
Sir Epwarp Betcuer, R.N. 2vols. Colburn. 


Tuts voyage took place in H.M.S. Sulphur, and occupied a period 
from 1836 to 1842. The work also cadhiohen * Details of the Naval 
Operations in China,” &c., and is “ Published under the Authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.” Now, do not our 
readers anticipate from the title of the book and the circumstances 
just mentioned,—from a six years’ voyage, and from the auspices 
under which these volumes have made their appearance,—a mass of 
information and a variety of entertainment worthy of a large scien- 
tific undertaking, and of a naval officer who has not only during 
these late years circumnavigated the globe, touching at almost num- 
berless points and islands, but who had previously visited many of 
the places here mentioned, and must therefore have had abundant op- 
portunities of instituting interesting comparisons, as well as of re- 
cording a multitude of striking facts? If, however, such be the 
reader’s expectations, and he be induced to put his hand into his 
pocket in order to purchase a publication of so much promise, he 
will very soon make a discovery, meet with a disappointment, and 
find that the performance is meagre and unsatisfactory, beyond, per- 
haps, any former instance of a book of prolonged and widely diver- 
sified voyaging or travel. 

In the first place, the gallant author has deliberately discarded from 
the present pages whatever appeared to him to have a scientific cha- 
racter, so that one is not a little puzzled to understand what par- 
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ticular claim this work can have had to the highest patronage. But 
secondly, the Captain has contrived, while manufacturing tomes of 
considerable bulk, to convey what he means in a remarkably indis- 
tinct and dry sort of way; so that the general reader who looks for 
entertainment, arising from novelty of matter or vividness of manner, 
will hardly be better pleased than the party who may happen to be 
in search of geographical or any other branch of scientific knowledge. 
It may be true that the voyager collected a great deal that was valu- 
able, and he may have amply stored his own mind, or even supplied 
the Admiralty with important details ; but, from all that we can go 
by, he has not the faculty, even when his writing is elaborate and his 
style most highly coloured, of supplying precise intelligence ; being 
in the habit of uttering generalities, of expending his time in fits of 
admiration, and of jumping away from the explanation that is most 
anxiously anticipated, often merely to assure you that he himself was 
greatly delighted or much benefited. " 

It is impossible, however, for any man who is capable of conduct- 
ing a nautical survey, to voyage for six years consecutively, circum- 
navigating the world, to give you two volumes that are entirely 
empty of useful information, or that do not contain interesting notices 
both of men and things; and it shall now be our business to glean 
a few such specimens, but without any attempt to trace with the Cap- 
tain the course of his progress, or to mention more than two or three 
points at which he touched. The first of these shall be the English 
factory on the Columbia ; erroneously named, it would appear, Fort 
Vancouver, which is eighty-two miles, as the crow flies, from Cape 
Disappointment. This station is within the territory of Oregon, 
and therefore, owing to the dispute at present existing between Great 
Britain and the United States, with regard to its possession and the 
boundary line, the region has assumed some political importance. 


It stands about three hundred yards within the northern edge of the river ; 
is a picketed enclosure three hundred yards square, the pickets being eighteen 
feet high, composed of roughly-split pine logs. No particular attention to 
strength has been paid in its construction. It is furnished with three gates, 
two of which are invariably open by day. The houses of residence, as well 
as store-houses of the company, are within this enclosure, forming two 
squares. No guard is observed. The trading store is open during working 
hours, and any increase of number amongst the Indians would not excite 
uneasiness on the part of the officers. Such was my impression: and con- 
versation, short of putting the direct question, confirmed it. To the west- 
ward are situated, without the palisades, at a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
the hospital and houses of the Canadian establishment, forming a complete vil- 
lage. All is apparently defenceless ; although when turned out every man 
will be found with a well-tried rifle and couteau de chasse, or other efficient 
means of defence ; and their partners are efficient helpmates, in the literal 
sense of the phrase. Yet, comparing this spot with Sitka and other places, 
it speaks volumes for the discipline to which the Indians have been reduced, 
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as well as for the content with which all the tribes are evidently imbued. As 
to the appellation of Fort Vancouver, it is clearly a misnomer; no Fort 


Vancouver exists ; it is merely the mercantile post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 


Among other striking particulars mentioned relative to the factors 
at this post, this is the most singular,—that the women, many of 
whom are Canadian half-castes, are still almost totally unacquainted 
with the language of their husbands. The character of the Indians 
on the Columbia, together with their practice of compressing the 
head, are the subjects of our next extract. 


Among primitive nations, it is not uncommon to find them attempting 
to improve nature’s handi-work by some peculiar method of distortion. We 
will pass over the Chinese and Europeans. ‘They condescend to control the 
feet and waist; our friends here have a nobler aim, and set to work on the 
head. In that part of the coast more particularly known as the north- 
west, it is universal with the women to incise the lower lip, and, by gradual 
distention, to insert a piece of wood of no small dimensions, even to up- 
wards of two inches in length. When this is removed, a second mouth is 
exposed, rivalling in dimensions the first. And even this practice has its 
fashion and variety. The custom of compressing the head in infancy is 
not practised here extensively. On the coast it is limited to a space of 
about one hundred and seventy miles, extending between Cape Flattery and 
Cape Look-out. Inland, it extends up the Columbia to the first rapids, or 
one hundred and forty miles, and is checked at the falls on the Wallamettee. 
In this small compass there are several tribes having this one distinctive 
badge. Those with whom travellers are most likely to come in contact are 
the Cheenooks, Clatsaps, Killimooks, Chee-hee-lees, and Shlakatats. We 
first witnessed the practice in the house of Choonamis, a chief of the Chee- 
nooks. ‘The infant, very soon after birth, is placed horizontally in a small 
wooden cradle wrapped up in a fur, and lashings are repeatedly passed 
across it, so as torender the body nearly motionless. At the top of the cradle 
is a well, rather below the level of the rest, in which the head is sunk, and 
compresses are fitted in between the head and the extremity of the box, till 
the required pressure is produced. ‘The compresses were of basket-work, 
and some were ornamented with bells. I imagine the children do not suffer 
much. We saw one placed in the machine. It cried at first, as a baby in 
England would when put in a cradle, but a little rocking soon quieted it. 
The practice would not appear to be prejudicial to the development of the 
mind ; and the testimony of those long acquainted with these people sup- 
ports this opinion. As a nation, the first thing that struck us was their 
facility in picking up our words, even to short sentences, and repeating the 
whole tolerably correctly. Their pronunciation is also good, though the 
intonation of our respective languages is widely different. The women are 
always plying their fingers over some basket-work, or constructing mats. 
Formerly both sexes spent much of their time in carving rude figures of 
men or animals ; but their communication with Europeans is yearly rubbing 
off some old custom. They are fond of colours; the women construct 
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showy leggings with cloth and beads, and the men often display gaudy shot- 
belts, and other articles of the chase. Like all Indians, they are patient in 
the pursuit of an object. They will dub away at a tree for months, till it 
becomes a canoe, and then sell it for three blankets. They are exceedingly 
lax in morals, and attached to spirits; yet we have found them undeviat- 
ingly honest. Their forms of religion would appear few. In their houses 
they have some few wooden images, and to imply their functions point to 
heaven. Parental affection would not appear strong. Abortion is much 
practised. They have usually very few children. These they display some 
affection for, which is often indifferently met by the offspring. Towards 
their dead they exhibit the greatest respect. After death the body is placed 
in a canoe, wrapt up in mats; the whole is then covered over, and the 
worldly property of the deceased is placed near him. They will not allow 
strangers to approach the place of sepulchre. Curiosity must be gratified 
at a respectful distance. The entombed bodies are placed in open spaces 
in the woods, often near a foot-path ; but we were not allowed to overstep the 
road towards them. As they advance in age the flattening becomes gra- 
dually removed ; thus few persons of forty or fifty have a very compressed 
head. The children often have heads twice as broad as long; but nothing 
like this have I witnessed in after life. The compression is carried to a 
greater excess in persons of high rank or caste than in others: thus the 
chiefs and their wives usually have the flattest heads. Slaves and their 
children are not permitted the practice. The operation is usually completed 
under a year. The Indians called flatheads live on the upper branches of 
the river, and, we were informed, have not this practice—lucus a non lucendo. 
It is, however, not quite confined to the Columbia. 


We have already alluded to the advantage which Captain Belcher 
enjoyed for comparing the condition of the people of certain islands 
and coasts, as witnessed in the course of the voyage, with what he 
had on former occasions observed. He has made some use of these 
opportunities; but, unless he is strongly biassed, the changes that 
have taken place are, for the most part, far from flattering to the 
Kuropean character, even when the settlers are the professed teachers 
of Christianity. We are aware that there are two sets of witnesses 
on the subject of missionary efforts in remote countries,—viz. the 
nautical reporters on the one hand, and the evangelizers on the other. 
The exact truth most probably lies between the two extremes. Still, 
we cannot doubt that indiscreet zeal, and perhaps, in sundry instances, 
gross hypocrisy, are deserving of the strong language of condemna- 
tion made use of by the Captain ; and that the retrogression of the 
inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, for example, is more apparent 
than their progress in morals and social prosperity, since the time that 
the white religious teachers settled amongst them. In the way of 
discipline, the missionaries are said to treat these people more severely 
than the slave-masters do their bondsmen and bondswomen in any 
part of the world; to the destruction of industrial habits and mental 
vigour. Our author thus speaks : 
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What idea can the chiefs have of the amelioration they were to experience 
from a change of religion? How can these islands rise in the scale of im- 
portance, if the climate and amazing fertility of soil which has been bestowed 
on them, is not to be made available? What have the missionaries done for 
them? This question is beyond my powers of reply. But I can safely 
assert that, in the years 1826-7, above eighty sail of whale-ships, as well as 
traders, entered the port of Honululu; and that number was, | understood, 
present at onetime. At this moment it is almost deserted. And, instead 
of the thriving plantations, which at that period promised well, we have now 
a great increase of spiritshops. Formerly the streets were clean and quiet, 
and it was rare to notice a native intoxicated. They indulged freely in 
aquatic exercises, ablutions, &c., and were apparently free, happy, and 


cheerful ; but a miserable contrast remains; they are now chapfallen and 
miserable. 


Again, and at the Tonga Islands, where war is said to have been 
waged on the native opponents of the missionaries. 


Upon the subject of this ‘‘ religious war,” in Tonga—(or better perhaps 
known as Tonga-taboo)—and in which Mr. Thomas appears to take a strong 
interest, I am much inclined to believe that its origin proceeds from a harsh- 
ness in making Christians, instead of inducing them to become so by 
persuasion. The punishments for offences against a forced religion, by a 
people not long converted, are dealt too unmercifully—are indeed so severe, 
that we were informed some of the women died under them, and that they 
were only induced, by the interference of one of our ships of war, to adopt 
milder measures. It was openly asserted that three and a half inch rope 
has been used to inflict punishment on women ! 


Whether ei, pone Belcher judiciously interfered on all occasions, 
and for the real benefit of the natives of the parts he visited, it is 
not for us to speak positively, although from his own showing he was 


not slow to act practically. We cite his account of a part of his con- 
duct while at the Society Islands. 


I was much surprised, on the day following, by a visit from the consul, 
who, to my astonishment, informed me that he was the bearer of a message 
from the queen, intreating my stay until the May meeting (on the Wednes- 
day following), as the king, in a fit of intoxication, had treated the queen in 
a most brutal manner, in the high road; having attempted to kill her with a 
stone. Being foiled by her female retinue, and two young men who were 
passing, he had seized her by her hair, and had it not been for those about, 
doubtless would have destroyed her. The queen fled to the house of a 
cooper, where she was concealed. It appears that he had fallen from his 
horse in a fit of intoxication, and she had rushed to his assistance with all 
the warmth of affection, which was thus repaid. On his return to the house, 
he destroyed all her presents of dresses, bonnets, ornaments, &c., and at- 
tempted to fire the house. It was the professed intention of the queen “ to 
move for a divorce, and that he be returned to Huaheine.” The consul im- 
mediately took the queen under his protection, and having requested my 
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interference, I assured her that four days’ delay was important to me, but if 
she would assure me of her determination to rid herself of such a dangerous 
and detestable character, and immediately summon the judges, I would not 


only wait, but also convey him to his island (Huaheine.) To my utter | 


astonishment, the consul informed me the day following, that she had 


forgiven him, and returned; thanking me in the warmest terms for my 
attention. 


It is pleasing to hear that the scene of some of the missionary 
labours, especially that of the martyr Williams, in the island of Rara- 
tonga, is one of peace, industry, and moral improvement. These 
beautiful results do not appear to have been impeded or neutralized 
by the influx of run-away seamen or of speculating adventurers of 
any kind; so that the influence of a benign religion, and the judi- 
cious measures and example of certain Christian instructors, the most 
eminent of them having just been named, have had their proper fruit. 
Here is part of the picture. 


With all the difficulties incident to missionary progress, one is not a little 
surprised to meet, not only with the conveniences, but also the comforts, of 
a well-furnished house. These are principally native, but the result of 
missionary instructions ; care having been taken to teach them useful arts. 
They manufacture tables, chairs, and sofas, with cane bottoms, fit for any of 
the middling classes in England. These form an article of export to Tahiti, 
and a pair of their arm-chairs grace my cabin. The wood of the Tamanu, 
from which they are manufactured, may vie with Honduras mahogany in 
beauty, and is far superior in durability. Four very neat stone cottages 
were just completed, having two good rooms each; these are intended for 
the students in the college about to be built where Mr. Buzacott’s house 
now stands. In the present school-room, where they have also a printing- 
press, I was shown the production of one of the native scholars, being a 
manuscript copy of the New Testament, in progress, the writing clear and 
intelligible, the scholar a native missionary, probably to be forwarded to 
some island where Christianity is unknown. The church is an extensive 
wood and plaster building, capable of accommodating about one thousand 
persons ; it occupies one side of the road, and the native school the oppo- 
site. 


If our author’s account of the Feejee Islands be correct, he has 
furnished a conclusive answer to those persons who are incredulous 
on the subject of cannibalism. He thus reports: 


The sequel will hardly be credited, yet it is beyond doubt; cannibalism 
to a frightful degree still prevails amongst this people, and, as it would 
seem, almost as one of their highest enjoyments. The victims of this 
ferocious slaughter were regularly prepared, being baked, packed, and dis- 
tributed in portions to the various towns which furnished warriors, according 
to their exploits; and they were feasted on with a degree of savage bar- 
barity nearly incredible! They imagine that they increase if bravery, by 
eating their valorous enemy. This Garingaria is a noted cannibal, and it 
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is asserted that he killed one of his wives and ate her. This he denied, and 
acceunted for her death (which took place violently by his order) on other 
grounds. He did not attempt a denial of his acts at Banga, nor did Phil- 
lips. These occurrences are of late date. Iam told they threw one or 
more of the heads (which they do not eat) into the missionary’s compounds. 
The population of the Feejees are very tall, far above the height of any other 
nation I have seen. Of five men assembled in my tent, none were under 


‘six feet two inches. It was rather an awkward subject to tax Garingaria 


with in his own house, and solely attended by his own dependent, our 
interpreter ; but he took it very quietly, and observed that he cared not for 
human flesh, unless it was that of his enemy, and taken in battle. When 
he used this expression, I could not help thinking that his lips were sympa- 


thetically in motion, and that I had better not make myself too hostile. I 
therefore bid him good evening. | 


Much of Captain Belcher’s second volume is taken up with the 
naval operations in China, previous to taking Canton; for in these 
transactions he took an active share. We shall not allow ourselves 
to be detained at any considerable length on this part of the work; 
and not at all by the botanical papers which the surgeon of the Sz/- 
phur has appended. It is necessary, however, to mention,’ that be- 
sides a variety of illustrations inserted throughout the book, giving 
us sometimes a notion of what the letter-press has failed to describe, 
there is a good chart of the extensive track of the vessel. And now 


for our very brief notice of John Chinaman, and an anecdote cha- 
racteristic of mandarin negotiation. 


I was then despatched with a flag of truce to Napier’s Fort, accompanied 
by Mr. Morrison, interpreter and secretary to the plenipotentiary. The 
flag of truce made use of on this occasion, was a large white silk flag, cap- 
tured at First Bar Fort, and possibly recognised by some of the runaways 
here. After delivering the despatch, the mandarin in command agreed to 
give up the fort next day, if J would permit him ‘to make plenty of bob- 
bery,” ‘‘and not put that plum in the gun.” I told him, as I should 


probably have the job, that I would not trouble him, provided he ran away 
in time. 





Art. II1.—WNarrative of a Journey to Kalat, including an Account 


of the Insurrection at that Place in 1840, §c. By Cuar.es 
Masson, Esq. Bentley. 


Mr. Masson has in this volume given us somé exceedingly interest- 
ing additions to the variety and accuracy of information which his 
former work furnished. The “Memoir on Eastern Balochistan,” 
treating of the geography of that wild region, of its productions, 
and of its inhabitants, is of itself a valuable as well as an elaborate 
contribution; for our author likes to examine for himself, and speaks 
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at large from his personal observation and experience. To this sec- 
tion of the volume, however, we shall not further address ourselves ; 
but turn to the journey to the capital of the country just mentioned, 
to the account of the outbreak at that place in 1840, and other 
particulars, which have the interest of strange adventure, of severe 
endurance, and of unlooked-for escape. 

Mr. Masson journeyed, as he had done on a previous occasion, from - 
a port not far from the mouth of the Indus, directing his steps to- 
wards Kalat, where he resided for some time, and where he also suf- 
fered confinement, together with being subjected to all that dreadful. 
uncertainty and foreboding natural to a person who feels himself to 
be entirely at the mercy, and knows the import of the threatenings, 
of the unscrupulous and vengeful Orientals. 

It is a matter of history, that our army, when advancing upon 
Candahar, not only encountered many unforeseen difficulties, such as 
the want of supplies, but repeated hostile attacks, owing to the 
treachery of the tribes through whose territory the march was con- 
ducted. The suspicion and blame fell chiefly on the Khan of Kalat, 
who had promised to provide supplies as well as to prevent his people 
from offering molestation. According to our author, however, the 
Khan had undertaken more than he could perform, although de- 
sirous to be faithful to his engagements. Be this as it may, the 
obstacles and harrassments which the army met with were set down 
to his treacherous designs; and to chastise him and to teach a British 
lesson, it was ordered that his capital should be stormed, which was 
done at the earliest opportunity,—the Khan with certain of his chiefs 
and adherents falling while gallantly defending his house. Kalat 
having been carried in the way mentioned, the family of the Khan 
was passed over, and another chieftain raised to the supreme power, 
but only nominally; for Lieutenant Loveday was appointed pre- 
sident. 

It was posterior to these events that our author made his second 
journey from Karachi to Kalat, and consequently there was much 
of novelty and additional interest to engage his attention, arising from 
the devastations wrought by the army of the Indus, west of that 
natural boundary. The passage which we first of all extract will 
enable the reader to comprehend the nature and extent of some of 
the tragedies and revolutions which had suddenly been produced by 
the demon of war. Mr. Masson thus describes a scene, his feelings, 
and his strange position : 


The sun had not risen when we descended upon the plain, with the little 
town (Wad) before us; and the first objects presenting themselves to our 
sight were three new tombs, covered with white cement, erected pver the re- 
mains of Wali Mahomed, ‘l'aj Mahomed, and another of the Wad chiefs, who 
had fallen at the same time with their ill-fated lord, Mehrab Khan. They 
were buried on the open plain, beneath a mulberry-tree, and contiguous to 
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each other. In death they had been united, and their countrymen now re- 
verenced them as shedidan or martyrs. 

I may acknowledge that I approached the town with clouded feelings. I 
was conscious there was no cause for apprehension ; still there was the awk- 
wardness of a meeting with the relatives of the slain to be encountered ; and, 
worse than all, I knew that the calamity, which had involved so many chiefs 
of the family in destruction, might, with due understanding, have been averted. 
On crossing the dry bed of the torrent, on which Wad stands, we came 
upon the bouses inhabited by the chiefs now living; and the first person we 
met was a darogah of Isa Khan, who conducted us to the vacant house of 
Mir Rahmat, ason of Taj Mahomed, above noted as one of the slain at Kalat. 
Mir Rahmat was with Khan Mahomed, in attendance upon Shah Nawaz 
Khan, the new ruler of Kalat in Zidi. The darogah hastened to report our 
arrival to the family of Isa Khan, leaving me to my reflections on the strange 
accident of being quartered in the house of a chief who had fallen by the 
hands of my countrymen. 


On his arrival at Kalat, and still more after residing there for some 
time, he found thatnot only were the Baloch tribes deeply dissatisfied 
with the deposition of the former chief’s family, and, of course, mor- 
tally offended at the cause and manner of his death, but that the re- 
sident’s haughty and tyrannical conduct rapidly ripened these bad 
feelings into revenge, and anon into insurrection. The folly and 
cruelty of this British functionary can surely find no parallels in our 
history; for he kept bull-dogs to worry the people when they were 
unlucky enough to give him offence. The following is a statement 
to the horrible effect mentioned. 


About this time an accident occurred, which served, perhaps, to precipi- 
tate the revolt which speedily followed. Among the many tyrannical acts, 
of which Lieutenant Loveday stood accused by the general voice of the 
country, was that of worrying people with his dogs; and to describe the 
horror in which he was held on that account, would be an impossible task. 
Yet, so incredible did such a charge appear to me, and so revolting was it 
to every notion of humanity, that I felt inclined to conjecture trivial cir- 
eumstances had been magnified, and an accidental mishap construed into a 
premeditated deed. I was frequently told, that since I had been at Kalat 
he had discontinued to use his dogs: and when I expressed anxiety to pro- 
ceed, I was entreated to remain, that Lieutenant Loveday might behave 
himself decently. However, any restraint he might have imposed upon 
himself, in consequence of my presence, did not suffice to prevent the ebul- 
lition of his passion; and a miserable and fatal testimony confirmed, 
beyond power of denial, how justly he was feared and disliked. Yaiya, a 
dehwar or agriculturalist of Kalat, employed as a begar, or forced la- 
bourer, in some works connected with the house in progress of erection, 
incurred the displeasure of Lieutenant Loveday ; who gave the necessary 
signal to his dogs, and they inflicted several wounds on the wretched indi- 
vidual. He was carried home in a grievous state, and in a few days died. 
The consternation excited by this man’s unhappy fate among the community 
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of Kalat, to be conceived must have been witnessed; the dread of vengeance 
limited the expression of public feeling to low and sullen murmurs, but 
rumour spread the catastrophe with rapidity over the country, and there 
indignation was loudly avowed and revenge determined upon. 


When our author waited upon the patron of blood-hounds, it was 
plain that even a subject of the British crown was not to consider 
himself entitled to the ordinary courtesies which pass between gen- 
tlemen. However, when the revolt broke out, a common danger and 
disaster forced them into companionship; for they were both made 
prisoners and robbed of all they possessed. How gloomy must have 
been the prospects of both, but especially those of the incapable and 
wanton lieutenant! They were not ouly kept in durance vile in 
chambers bearing horrible and ominous titles, and recently before 
the scenes of fearful doings, but they could overhear conversations 
that spoke of dividing their respective garments, of course after a 
deed of blood that it was determined should be perpetrated. We 
must present to the reader some of the particulars screw to the 
period of imprisonment. 


Wali Mahomed sat with us until evening. He was brother to the late 
Nur Mahomed, shaghassi of Mehrab Khan, and one of his most effective 
adherents. Nur Mahomed was slain at the capture of Kalat, while gal- 
lantly fighting, after having previously sacrificed his wives and other females 
of the family. Wali Mahomed alluded to the disasters which had fallen 
upon his house, but assured Lieutenant Loveday that he should be kindly 
treated, and should experience what generosity a Baloch was capable of. I 
suspect Wali Mahomed was not permitted by the darogah to act as hand- 
somely as he wished. 

We were inundated with tales of the plunder of Lieutenant Loveday’s 
house, and indeed during the day witnessed the many conflicts that took 
place on its roof between the spoilers themselves. It seemed to be consi- 
dered by the multitude rather as a good joke than an atrocious act. Two 
or three persons killed themselves by drinking vitriol instead of wine ; and 
this accident brought bottles and their contents into such distrust, that 
numbers were made over to us. So great a store had we of both wines and 
liquors of various descriptions, that Lieutenant Loveday consigned them to 
the charge of Diwan Ramu, who had, on his own part, contributed a tea- 
pot, jug, and other articles of plated ware, which wer e not much prized 
after it was discovered they were not silver. He also provided Lieutenant 
Loveday with a few articles of his own clothing, and the young Khan sent 
him a chair and his postin ; the latter, however, deprived of a number of 
jewels which had been sown over it, the youth asserting they belonged to 
him and not to Lieutenant Loveday. Wali Mahomed had promised a bed 
to Lieutenant Loveday, but it was not sent; and neither he nor I had any 
thing to sleep upon but the coarse carpet spread under us, Our food was 
supplied twice daily from the Khan’s kitchen, and was the same he himself 
partook of. Tea and coffee were furnished by those who had rifled our late 
abode; so that, on the whole, our fare was what we had least to complain of 
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Lieutenant Loveday’s house was most rigidly examined, the floors were 
all dug up, excavations were made in the cellars, and the walls were mi- 
nutely searched. The pair of bull-dogs, the ministers of his anger, were 
literally cut to pieces. 


Mr. Masson was at length so fortunate as to be sent to Quetta, as 
a bearer of letters, and thus escaped that death which eventually 
awaited Lieutenant Loveday at Kalat. But our author's trials and 
adventures were not yet over ;. for even at a British post, where Cap- 
tain Bean, the political agent, happened to be the “ great man,” the 
traveller was arrested and doomed to suffer imprisonment for four 
months. We quote paragraphs bearing upon the treatment at Quetta. 
Says our author— 


In the morning I followed Lieutenant Hammersley to Captain Bean’s 
residence, and had a long conversation with him on the affairs of the Bra- 
huis, as well as on the situation of Lieutenant Loveday. I regretted, for 
the latter officer’s sake, that I was too plainly addressing a weak man, 
puffed up with absurd conceptions of his official importance, and so unin- 
formed of the nature of things that it was wasting words to speak to him. 
He had not the politeness to ask me to be seated, and gave audience much 
in the same way as a heavy country magistrate in England would do to a 
poacher. 

Urging the necessity of making every effort to relieve Lieutenant Love- 
day, I noticed the interest taken by the darogah, and others in the rebel 
camp, as to Rehimdad, one of the Bakkar prisoners, and proposed that some 
assurance should be made about him, with the view of creating among his 
friends an interest in the preservation of Lieutenant Loveday. This did not 
accord with Captain Bean’s notions; but he said he would write to the 
darogah now, which I understood he had not before done, and likewise to 
Molahdad (Lieutenant Loveday’s keeper), offering him a sum of money to 
effect the escape of his charge. 1 knew this would be fseless, still it might 
be tried. 

When I alluded to the subject of my return, Captain Bean said there was 
no reason for it, and he should write to the darogah that he had detained 
me for a few days, to know better about his affairs. I observed, that to 
give me a fair chance, if I was to return at all, it was right I should be 
punctual. He replied, that my return could not save Lieutenant Loveday, 
nor improve his condition; moreover, I had brought no letter from the 
darogah. He affected to believe that no harm would befall Lieutenant 
Loveday, as the Brahuis never killed their prisoners. 

Captain Bean finally informed me, that he had been so good as to provide 
an abode for me while I might remain at Quetta, and he directed a person 
to show the way to it. I was conducted to the upper apartment of a Hindu’s 
house, and immediately an armed guard of troopers and chaprassis was 
placed over it. Beyond doubt I was a prisoner, though Captain Bean had 
not let fall a word to intimate his intention: and I could but smile at the 
oddness of a man inviting me to breakfast, and then sending me into con- 
finement. | 
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But a prisoner may be either ill or well treated as such ; he may 
be subjected to prison discipline and put upon prison fare ; or he may 
be afforded ev ery allowance consistent with detention of person. 
Then, how went it with Mr. Masson, and after he had lost all his 
property at Kalat? We cite the account of that passage of his/life. 


I had now, awaiting the result of these several applications, to linger in 
confinement, which Captain Bean’s inhumanity made as annoying as possible. 
His first intention seemed to be literally to starve me, and on one occasion, 
I passed two entire days and three nights without food. As I scorned to 
refer to him on such a point, I might have fasted longer, had not one of the 
guard, unsolicited by me, gone and reported the circumstances. Colonel 
Stacey, besides, who was in the camp, and the only officer who, in face of 
the known rancour of Captain Bean, had the courage to call upon me, made 
some representation to the political officers, which procured a promise that 
I should be kept from dying of hunger, and the consequence was, that two 
cakes of dry bread were brought to me morning and evening from the bazaar. 
On this fare I subsisted several days, until a second representation from 
Colonel Stacey procured me the addition of three-farthings’ worth of sheep’s 
entrails also from the bazaar, and brought in an earthen platter; a mess, 
certainly, which any dog in Quetta might have claimed for his own. I 
thought this kind of insult was carried too far, and sent the foul mess to the 
camp. Colonel Stacey did more than I wished, as I had merely written to 
him to witness it; for he showed it to his brother officers, and then had it 
conveyed to Lieutenant Hammersley, the assistant of Captain Bean. This 
brought Lieutenant Hammersley in haste to me, and he exclaimed, very 
innocently, ‘‘ Good God! why did you send that mess to Colonel Stacey ? ? 
Why did you not send it to me? It will disgrace us.” I thought that 
was a subject for his consideration, not mine, and I told him so; when, 
after some conversation, he proposed to make me an advance of one hun- 
dred rupees, to which I consented ; and I may also observe, that some time 
aften I repaid him the amount. At the commencement of my incarceration, 
a felt cloak had been stripped from the back of a Hindu walking in the 
street, and this was intended to cover me by night. I could not use a gar- 
ment filled with vermin, and suffered somewhat from cold, until Colonel 
Stacey kindly supplied me from his limited camp stock with such articles as 
relieved me from cold, and enabled me to change my clothes. 


Now, there is much in the few passages we have quoted, to add to 
the surprises that have already arrested and aroused the public mind 
in connexion with the war which the British so recently waged in 
regions west of the Indus,—that is, if Mr. Masson’s statements be 
correct and honest, or if they have only the slight colourings which 
even the most upright man can hardly avoid lending to a narrative 
of facts, in which he has been closely concerned, and especially when 
he conceives that he has been deeply injured and perseveringly per- 
—— How far our author compromised himself by interfering 

in political matters at a critical period, tothe danger or damage of 
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the British cause, as was alleged, it is not for us to utter aword; Mr. 
Masson, in the meanwhile, having addressed the East India Company 
on the subject. We have only this to remark, that he was well known 
to have been a persevering traveller in the East, and had actually been 
at one period officially employed by the Company. But to pass en- 
tirely from this question, it must strike every reader of our extracts, 
that if there be truth in them, if the things there stated be essentially 
consistent with the facts, the British public owe a debt of gratitude 
to our traveller, for having still more widely opened their eyes to the 
folly, the incapacity, the recklessness, and the listlessness also, which 
characterised the war so recently waged by the army of the Indus. 
Is it true that the Khan of Kalat was guiltless of the treachery laid 
to his charge? Is it in accordance with truth that, when the city 
was stormed, the “ usual horrors of war,” as asserted by Mr. Masson, 
marked the event? Did the officer whose appointment as resident 
took place after.the military achievement, aggravate the feelings of 
the inhabitants by the employment of his worrying dogs? And can 
it be gainsaid, that Captain Bean, out of mere caprice or personal 
dislike, put a British subject to torture in a far distant and barbarous 
land, where no prompt appeal could be made to our laws,—where it 
was most difficult to bring those who were clothed with a little brief 
authority to a tribunal that would fix responsibility and exact the 
same with a signal firmness? Last of all, by whom were these in- 
competent, thoughtless, yet tyrannous officials appointed? Would 


it be ill-judged to press Lord Auckland on the subject? 





-. 


Art. 1V.—A Memoir of Ireland, Native and Saxon. By Danie. 
O’ConneELL, M.P. Vol. I. Dolman. 


OW the first announcement of ** A Memoir of Ireland, Native and 
Saxon, by Daniel O’Connell,” we had misgivings, and half suspected 
that some heedless wag was playing with the Repealer’s name. The 
initials M.P., however, together with the publisher’s character and 
position, could not but dispel every incredulous idea; so that our 
next process of thought was to speculate with regard to the manner 
in which the work was likely to be executed. No person doubts 


Mr. O’Connell’s activity, ability, and vigour. Asan orator, a lawyer, - 


ora statesman, his resources and political sagacity need not here ,be 
characterized. But respecting his literary attainments in a general 
sense, the world had yet to be informed; while as a historian, and 
especially when Ireland was to become the theme, there were ample 
erounds for questioning his fitness, and for predicting that calmness 
and candour would be wanting,—that patient research, critical 
nicety, and sustained reflection, suited to the closet, would be sacri- 
ficed to passionate advocacy, unmeasured assertion and abuse, and 
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that sort of reeling declamation that fails not to agitate the Milesian 
multitudes when crowding around the speaker in street or green. 

Now, it will require but a few observations, backed by’ three or 
foursamples of this first volume, to satisfy any dispassionate and sensible 
reader, that the “‘ Memoir” falls short of being a careful or even a 
powerful piece of writing, to a much greater extent than will readily 
be anticipated; while to name it a history would be a burlesque upon 
the gry of that dignified term. 

Let us first of all learn what is the professed purpose of Mr. 
O’Connell’s work. , Having stated that he has “long felt the incon- 
venience resulting from the ignorance of the English people generally 
of the history of Ireland,” the Agitator and Repealer proceeds to 
express himself in the following fashion: ‘I am very desirous to 
have it unequivocally understood, that one great object of mine is to 
involve the people of England in much—in very much of the guilt 
of their Government. [f the English people were not influenced 
by a bigotry, violent as it is unjust, against the Catholic religion on 
the one hand, and strong national antipathy against the Irish people on 
the other, the Government could not have solong persevered in its course 
of injustice and oppression. The bad passions of the English people, 
which gave an oti strength to the English Government for the op- 
pression of the Irish, still subsist, little diminished and less miti- 
gated.” Again, “It has pleased the English people in general to 
forget all the facts in Irish history. They have also been graciously 
pleased to forgive themselves all those crimes! And the Irish people 
would forgive them likewise, if it were not.that much of the worst 
spirit of the worst days still survives.” 

These and similar accusations and assertions, are not only repeated 
with an extravagant indignation, frequently appearing to be forced, 
and but faintly felt, but the spirit and animus towards the English 
by this historian in return is that of a malignant fury, who rejoices in 
the distress of the British people, and who, for ‘aught that we can 
discover, would lend a willing hand, if not to sweep them as a nation 
from the face of the earth, or to reduce them to the very lowest 
state of humiliation and'wretchedness, yet recklessly to embroil the 
two nations—to awaken and preserve alive the worst passions that 
can be engendered in either country against its sister. We cite a 
passage in proof of this hateful purpose and effort :— 


What the Sovereign and the Statesmen of England should understand is 
that the Irish people feel and know that there cannot happen a more heavy 
misfortune to Ireland than the prosperity and power of Great Britain. 
When Britain is powerful, the anti-Irish faction in this country are en- 
couraged, fostered, promoted ; Irish rights are derided; the grievances of 
Ireland are scoffed at; we are compelled to receive stinted franchises, or 
none; limited privileges, or none!—to submit to a political inferiority, 
rendered doubly afflictive by the contrast with the advantages enjoyed by 
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the people of England and the people of Scotland. The Tory Landlord 
class—exterminators and all—prime favourites at the Castle, countenanced 
and sustained as the nucleus of that anti-Irish faction which would once 
again transplant the Catholics of Ireland to the remotest regions, if that 
faction had the power to do so; and which actually drives those Catholics 
to transport themselves in multitudes to every country out of Ireland. 

The worst result of British prosperity is, the protection it gives to the 
hard-hearted and bigoted class among the Irish landlords. 

It is also of the utmost importance that the Sovereign and Statesmen of 
England should be apprised that the people of Ireland know and feel that 
they have a deep and vital interest in the weakness and adversity of Eng- 
land. It was not for themselves alone that the Americans gained the 
victory over Burgoyne at Saratoga: they conquered for Irish as well as for 
American freedom. Nor was it for France alone that Dumourier defeated 
the Austrian army at Genappe ; the Catholics of Ireland participated in 
the fruits of that victory. 

At the present day it would be vain to attempt to conceal the satisfaction 
the people of Ireland feel at the fiscai embarrassments of England. They 
bitterly and cordially regret the sufferings and privations of the English and 
Scotch artisans and operatives. But they do not regret the weakness of the 
English Government, which results from fading commerce and failing 
manufacture. For the woes of each suffering individual they have warm 
compassion and lively sympathy; from the consequent weakness of the 


Government party they derive no other feelings than those of satisfaction 
and of hope. 


Mr. O’Connell will have it that there never was a people so cruelly 
and basely treated as the Irish have been by aliens and Protestants ; 
and to inculpate the people of England rather than the Government, 
who’ he asserts were cruel to the extent of being guilty of the wish 
to exterminate the Irish nation, he assails Cromwell and the Crom- 
wellians according to a truly Jrish method of exaggeration, of reck- 
lessness of facts, and of ludicrous blarney. Says the historian,— 


Cromwell ‘gorged himself with human blood. He committed the most 
hideous slaughters ; deliberate, cold-blooded, persevering.’ He stained the 
annals of the English people with guilt of a blacker dye than has stained 
any other nation on earth. | 

And—after all—for what? What did he gain by it? Some four or five 
years of unsettled and precarious power! And if his hideous corpse was 
interred in a royal grave, it was so, only to have his bones thence transferred 
to a gibbet ! 

Was it for this that he deliberately slaughtered thousands of men, women, 
and children? Female loveliness and the innocent and beautiful boy—aged 
but seven years [and rising three feet six inches |—of Colonel Washington ? 

It has often been said that it was not the people, but the Government of 
England, who were guilty of the attempts to exterminate the Irish nation. 
The observation is absurd. The government had at all times in their 
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slaughter of the Irish, the approbation of the English people. Even the 
present administration is popular in England in the precise proportion of the 
hatred they exhibit to the Irish people; and this is a proposition of historic 
and perpetual truth. But to the Cromwellian wars, the distinction between 
the people and the Government could never apply. These were the wars, 
emphatically, of the English people. They were emphatically the most 
cruel and murderous wars the Irish ever sustained. 


We are obliged to a contemporary for reminding us that neither 
Cromwell nor his troops had anything at all to do with the slaughter, 
and that the tale about the ‘‘ beautiful boy,” if not apocryphal, appears 
here in a new version, and unsupported by Mr. O’Connell’s alleged 
authority. 

Next listen to the way in which our author attacks and denounces 
a man of cool and philosophic research, a habitual sifter of evidence, 
and an acute logician, whose great work will ever hold a foremost 
place among histories, while the “‘ Memoir” before us would have 
gone forth unheeded, or as an ephemeral burst of intemperance, but 
for the name that figures on the title-page :— 


Notwithstanding all this, for considerably more than a century after the 
Restoration, the Catholics of Ireland were set down as wholesale murderers, 
and were charged with murdering 50,000 Protestants on the 23rd of 
October 1641. And this atrociously false calumny was reiterated in books 
and pamphlets, in speeches and sermons and acts of parliament! The arch 
liar, Hume, the man who of all historians is least to be relied on—for 
throughout his history scarcely one fact is stated accurately—has given great 
circulation to this enormous falsehood; and he is the more criminal, inas- 
much as shortly after the appearance of the volume of. his history containing 
the reign of Charles the First, documents were furnished to him demon- 
strating the utter falsehood of his account of the alleged massacre. But all 
in vain. The immoral infidel adhered to his falsehood, as it gave a greater 
interest to his fictitious history. 


Mr. O'Connell has avowed, as we have already heard, that his great 
object in writing the “‘ Memoir,” isto involve the people of England 
‘in much—in very much’ of the guilt of their Government.” In 
other words, his grand aim seems to be the repeal of the Union, and 
to produce that result by exasperating the two nations,—by insulting 
the one and exciting the other. Nor is he diffident or uncertain with 
regard to the issue, as the passage which we last of all quote 
testifies :— 


The Precursor Association declared, in the name and with the assent of 
the Irish people, that they might have consented to the continuance of the 
Union, if justice had been done them ;—if the franchise had been simplified 
and much extended—if the Corporations had been reformed and continued 
-—if the number of Irish members had been augmented in a just proportion 
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—and if the tithe system had been abolished and conscience left completely 
free. 

But on the other hand, these just claims being rejected—these just 
demands being refused—our just rights being withheld, the Irish people are 
too numerous, too wise, and too good, to despair, or to hesitate on the course 
they should adopt. The restoration of the National Legislature is therefore 
again insisted upon; and no compromise, no pause, no cessation of that 
demand, shall be allowed until Ireland is herself again. 

One word to close. No honest man ever despaired of his country. No 
wise enemy will place his reliance on the difficulties which may lie in the 
way between seven millions of human beings and that liberty which they 
feel to be their right. For THEM THERE CAN BE NO IMPOSSIBILITY. 

I repeat it—that as surely as to-morrow’s sun will rise, Ireland will assert 
her rights for herself, preserving the golden and unonerous link of the 
crown—true to the principles of unaffected and genuine allegiance, but 
determined, while she preserves her loyalty to the British throne, to vindi- 
cate her title to constitutional freedom for the Irish people. 

In short, Ireland demands that faction should no longer be encouraged ; 
that the Government should be carried on for the Irish people, and not 
against them. She is ready and desirous to assist the Scotch and the 
English Reformers to extend their franchises and consolidate their rights— 
but she has in vain insisted on being an equal sharer in every political 
advantage. She has vainly sought Eauatiry—Ipenrity: She has been 
refused—contemptuously refused. Her last demand is free from any alter- 
native— 


IT IS THE REPEAL! 


The tone and object of the ‘‘ Memoir” become much clearer from 
these few extracts, than can ever be the case when a calm, candid, 
and reflecting writer publishes his thoughts and the results of grave 
investigation. But we must not dismiss the volume without giving 
some account of its plan, of its scope, and of its execution. 

The ‘* Memoir’’ has been drawn up, says its author, * to facilitate 
the comprehension of the facts of Irish history,” arranging it by 
what he considers to be “its chronology,” and in such a manner ‘as 
to bring out in masses the iniquities practised by the English Govern- 
ment upon the Irish, with the full approbation, or at least entire ac- 
quiescence of the British people.” ‘The epoch in the first volume 
extends from 1172 to 1660. A large portion of the book consists of 
what are called ‘‘ Proofs and Illustrations,” being extracts from au- 
thors and contemporary documents ; while there are, in the shape of 
‘‘ Observations,” comment, and heated declamation, such fillings up 
as might be expected from the Repealer, were he making use of his 
compiled notes on any sudden emergency, and when addressing a few 
thousands of his countrymen. 

It is to be remarked that the Proofs are professed to be obtained 
chiefly from Protestant authorities. But this is not uniformly the 
fact; neither, when appealed to, does Mr, O’Connell always care to 
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quote them fairly. But what is not less vicious,—he scruples not to 
cite for authority anonymous writings, and such as are, clearly the 
opinions or testimonies of partisans ; thus exhibiting a total indiffer- 
ence to critical discrimination, anda skilful examination of evidence. 
On the other hand, there stands the expert advocate, the special 
pleader, the adroit maker-up of a case of alleged facts and testimo- 
nies; while the inferences, the arguments, and the appeals which 
follow, or are interlarded, are such as would naturally operate strongly 
on a popular audience. 

There can be no difficulty in establishing astrong case under the head 
of English misrule, and tyranny in Ireland. Neither, however, can it 
be questioned that anarchy and faction characterized the’ social and 
political history of the Irish themselves; so that no dominant party 
could have ruled them but asa turbulent and comparatively barbarous 
people must, for their own sakes, be governed. It was in the nature 
of things also, that when those in the ascendant found that they were 
a superior race in regard to intelligence, the arts of peace, and general 
civilization, that pride would be fostered on that side, just as jealousy 
hatred, and rancour, would gather strength on the other. Itis in vain to 
tempt denying that a strong English prejudice of the kind alluded to 
at one period existed. But Mr. O'Connell my be fearlessly chal- 
lenged to prove that this prejudice is not daily losing a portion of its 
injustice and virulence, or that the great majority of the British 
people would not lend their voice in support of any feasible method 
of regenerating Ireland,—of placing the Irish on a level with 
themselves. 

Is the repeal of the Union this feasible and practical measure ? 
Mr. O’Connell’s assertions on the subject, ought, we think, to be met 
with a direct contradiction, and an appeal to such facts as these :— 
the Union was too long delayed; when it took place it was imcom- 
plete, and made subject to so many conflicting interests and opinions, 
like all other great Irish questions, as to have brought discredit on 
the general principle of such fraternal bonds; and lastly, the Irish 
nation has been making progress, and at a marked pace recently, 
however slowly the movement might have been at first, towards that 
eminence which the people of Great Britain have already attained. 
And yet there are multitudes of Irishmen who have been so misled 
as to advocate a more than doubtful measure, and certainly one that 
has never yet been so explained by the Repealer himself, as to pro- 
mise aught but confusion, and perhaps terrible disaster to his country ; 
and all this at a period of observable amelioration and advancement. 

We have shortly characterized the plan and scope of the Memoir, 
the mode of compilation adopted in it, and the sort of comments and 
arguments made use of by Mr. O’Connell. The tone and animus of 
the writer cannot be mistaken. As to the execution of the work, in 
a mere literary sense, a word may suffice, and it is this,—that the 
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composition is irregular; itis like a thing produced at bursts, and its 
strength is far from equal to the noise of the phraseology. Vigour 
as well as fervour are not wanting in parts; but to speak generally, 
there is a far greater amount of vehemence and exaggeration than 
of eloquence,—of the rhetorical than the terse,—of heavy bathos 
than of deep and melting pathos. 





Art. V.—-Pleasant Memoirs of Pleasant Lands. By Mrs. Sicour- 
NEY. ‘Tilt and Bogue. 


Mrs. Sicourney’s work is the result of the travels of an American 
lady and poetess through England, Scotland, and part of France. 
[t is no regular account of a journey, but a series of separate 
notices, partly prose, partly in verse, of various places and persons 
of more than common interest, mingled with such reflections and re- 
marks as might naturally suggest themselves to the fair traveller’s 
mind, The production, therefore, is of no very laboured chcracter ; 
but that does not prevent it from being very entertaining, and by 
no means uninstructive. The prose is generally very good,—some 
of the poetry excellent; and the whole,—free from any shade of 
querulousness or its frequent cause, national prejudice,—makes a de- 
lightful volume. These ‘‘ Memoirs of Pleasant Lands,” we are 
pretty sure, will be found by numerous readers as pleasant as (by 
her application of the epithet) we hope their authoress found the tour 
during which they were compiled. We care not how many works of 
the sort, conceived in thesame right spirit, spring up interchangeably, 
from alternate visitors, between England and America. Their ob- 
vious and desirable tendency is to promote between the two coun- 
tries that good feeling which the true friends of either would never 


wish to see interrupted; and, consequently, however feeble the at- 


tempt, some praise and thanks are always due for the intention. In 
this instance we have nothing to do, after general commendation, but 
to extract two or three of the numerous passages which have pleased 
us ; but we should be no true critics did we not find some fault in 
the work even of a lady; and we must také leave to say, that we 
should not have regretted the omission of the greater number of the 
poems in blank verse. It is not that it is bad, but it is not good; 
and that, from the days of Horace, has been held a fatal fault in 
poetry. Why will people try to write blank verse? It isa hopeless 
task. ‘Take away Milton, Shakspeare, Thomson’s Seasons, and one 
or two more, and we have hardly a line of it worth reading in the 
language. Why, then, attempt what, ordinarily speaking, none can 
hope to accomplish? Mrs. Sigourney, however, has only failed where 
success would have been almost superhuman: that she can and does 
write clegant and graceful poetry is casily shown. 
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LOCH LOMOND. 


While down the lake’s translucent tide 
With gently curving course we glide, 
Its silver ripples, faint and few, 
Alternate blend with belts of blue, 

As fleecy clouds, on pinions white, 
Careering fleck the welkin bright. 

But lo! Ben Lomond’s awful crown | 
Through shrouding mists looks dimly down ; 
For though, perchance, his piercing eye 
Doth read the secrets of the sky, 

His haughty bosom scorns to show 
Those secrets to the world below. 
Close-woven shades, with varying grace, 
And crag and cavern, mark his base, 
And trees, whose naked roots protrude 
From bed of rock and lichens rude ; 
And where, mid dizzier cliffs, are seen 
Entangled thickets sparsely green, 
Methinks I trace, in outline drear, 

Old Fingal with his shadowy spear, 

His grey locks streaming to the gale, 
And follow’d by his squadrons pale. 

Yes, slender aid from fancy’s glass 

It needs, as round these shores we pass, 
Mid glen and thicket dark, to scan 

The wild Mac Gregor’s savage clan, 
Emerging, at their chieftain’s call, 

To foray or to festival ; 

While nodding plumes and tartans bright 
Gleam wildly o’er each glancing height. 
But as the spectral vapour roll’d 

Away in vapours dropp'd with gold, 
The healthier face of summer sky, 

With the shrill bagpipe’s melody, 
Recalls, o’er distant ocean’s foam, 

The fondly treasur’d scenes of home ; 
And thoughts, on angel-pinions driven, 
Drop in the heart the seeds of heaven— 
Those winged seeds, whose fruit sublime 
Decays not with decaying time. 

The loving child, the favourite theme 
Of morning hour or midnight dream, 
The tender friend so lowly laid 
Mid our own churchyards, mournful shade, 
The smitten babe, who never more 
Must sport around its father’s door, 
Return they not, as phantom’s glide, 
Aud silent seat them at our side ? 
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We now give a favourable specimen of the blank verse. 
withstanding what we have said above, we should most assuredly have 
been sorry to have missed this article from the volume. 


much pleased, both with the subject and the manner of its treat- 
ment.—Victoria opening the Parliament of 1841. 
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Like Highland maiden, sweetly fair 
The snood and rosebud in her hair, 
Yon emerald isles, how calm they sleep 
On the pure bosom of the deep ; 
How bright they throw, with waking eye, 
Their love charms on the passer by ; 
The willow, with its drooping stem, 
The thistle’s hyacinthine gem, 
The feathery fern, the graceful deer, 
Quick starting as the strand we near, 


While, with closed wing and scream subdued, 


The ospreys nurse their kingly brood. 
High words of praise, the pulse that stir, 
Burst from each joyous voyager ; 
And Scotia’s streams and mountains hoar, 
The wildness of her sterile shore, 
Her broken caverns, that prolong 
The echoes of her minstrel song, 
Methinks might catch the enthusiast tone 
That breathes amid these waters lone. 
Even I, from far Columbia’s shore, 
Whose lakes a mightier tribute pour, 
And bind, with everlasting chain, 
The unshorn forest to the main,— 
Superior’s surge, like ocean proud, 
That leaps to lave the vexing cloud ; 
Huron, that rolls, with gathering frown, 
A world of waters darkly down ; 
And Erie, shuddering on his throne 
At strong Niagara’s earthquake tone, 
And bold Ontario, charged to keep 
The barrier tween them and the deep, 
Who oft, in sounds of wrath and fear, 
And dark with cloud-wreath’d diadem 
Interpreteth to oceans’s ear 
Their language, and his will to them ; 
I—rear’d amid that western yale, 
Where Nature works on broader scale, 
Still with admiring thought and free, 
Loch Lomond, love to gaze on thee, 
Reluctant from thy beauties part 
And bless thee with a stranger's heart. 


We are 
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It was a scene of pomp. The ancient hall 
Where Britain’s highest in their wisdom meet, 
Show’'d proud array of noble and of peer, 

Prelate and judge, each in his fitting robes 
Of rank and power. And beauty lent its charms ; 
For with plumed brows the island peeresses 
Bore themselves nobly. Distant realms were there 
In embassy, from the far-jewell’d East 
To that which sretcheth toward the setting sun, 
My own young native land. 
Long was the pause 

Of expectation. Then the cannon spake, 
The trumpets flourish’d bravely, and the throne 
Of old Plantagenet, that stood so firm 
While years and blasts and earthquake shocks, dissolved 
The linked dynasty of many climes, 
Took in its golden arms a fair young form, 
The lady of the kingdoms. With clear eye 
And queenly grace, gentle and self-possess’d, 
She met the fix’d gaze of the earnest throng, 
Scanning her close. And I remember’d well, 
How it was said, that tears o’erflow’d her cheek, 
When summon’d first for cares of state to yield 
Her girlhood’s joys. 

In her fair hands she held 
A scroll; and with a clear and silver tone 
Of wondrous melody, descanted free 
Of foreign climes,—where Albion’s ships had borne 
‘Fheir thunders, and of those who dwelt at peace 
In prosperous commerce, and of some who frown’d 
In latent anger, murmuring notes of war, 
Until the British Lion clear’d his brow 
To mediate between them, with a branch 
Of olive in his paw. 

’T was strange to me, 
To hear so young a creature speak so well, 
And eloquent of nations and their rights, 
Their equal balange and their policies, 
Which we, in our republic, think that none 
Can comprehend but grave and bearded men. 
Her words went wandering wide o’er all the earth, 
For so her sphere required. But there was still 
Something she said not, though the closest twin’d 
With her heart’s inmost core. Yes, there was one, 
One little word embedded in her soul, . 
Which yet she utter’d not. Fruitful in change 
Had been the fleeting year. When last she stood 
In this august assembly to convoke 
The power of Parliament, the crown adorn’d 
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A maiden brow; but now that vow had pass’d 
Which death alone can break, and a new soul 
Came forth to witness it. And by the seed 

Of those most strong affections, dropp’d by Heaven 
In a rich soil, I knew there was a germ 

That fain would have disclos’d itself in sound, 

If unsuppress’d. Through her transparent brow 
I could discern that word close wrapp’d in love, 
And dearer than all royal pageantry. 

Thy babe, young mother! Thy sweet first-born babe! 
That was the word! And yet she spoke it not ; 
But rose, and leaning on her consort’s arm, 
Pass’d forth. And as the gorgeous car of state, 
By noble coursers borne exultingly, 

Drew near, the people’s acclamations rose 

Loud, and re-echoed widely to the sky. 

Long may their loyalty and love be thine, 
Daughter of many kings, and thou the rights 

Of peasant as of prince maintain, and heed 

The cry of lowly poverty, as one 

Who must account to God. 


On their passage home in the Great Western, they were at one 
time in considerable danger from icebergs and being surrounded by 
field-ice. Part of Mrs. Sigonmey’s account of their hazardous posi- 
tion and extrication shall furnish us with another and last extract. 


At seven (on Sunday, April 18th,) we went on deck to see a most glorious 
sunset. The king ofday, robed in surpassing splendour, took his farewell of 
the last Sabbath that we were to spend at sea. While we were gazing with 
delight, a huge dark mass arose exactly in the brilliant track of the departed 
orb. It was pronounced by the captain to be an iceberg three-quarters of a 
mile in length, and its most prominent points 100° feet high. Of course 
its entire altitude was 400 feet, as only one-third of the ice mountains ap- 
pear above the surface. (There is some slight mistake here; 300 must 
have been meant—one hundred feet above the water, and two below.) It 
presented an irregular outline towering up into sharp and broken crags, and, 
at a distance, resembled the black hulks of several enormous men-of-war 
lashed together. Three others of smaller dimensions soon came on in its 
train, like a fleet following the admiral. We were then in north latitude 
43 deg., and in longitude 48 deg., 40 min. We literally shivered with 
cold; for, on the approach of these ambassadors from the frigid zone, the 
thermometer suddenly sank below the freezing point, leaving the tempera- 
ture of the water 25 deg., and of the atmosphere 28 deg. On this strange 
and appalling scene the stars looked out, one after another, with their calm 
pure eyes. All at once a glare of splendour burst forth, and a magnificent 
aurora borealis went streaming up the concave. The phosphorescence in 
our watery path was unusually brilliant, while over our heads flashed and 
dazzled this vast arch of scintillating flame. We seemed to be at the same 
time in a realm of fire and in a realm of frost, our poor, fleshly natures sur- 
rounded by contradictions, and the very elements themselves bewildered, 
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and at conflict. And there they were, dashing and drifting around us, 
those terrible kings of the arctic, in their mountain majesty ; while, like the 
tribes in the desert, our mysterious path was between the pillar of cloud and 
the pillar of flame. 

At nine, from the sentinels stationed at different points of observation, a 
cry was made of “‘ ice a-head! ice starboard! ice leeward!” and we found 
ourselves suddenly imbedded in field-ice. ‘To turn was impossible; so a 
path was laboriously cut with the paddles, through which the steamer was 
propelled, stern foremost ; not without peril, changing her course due south, 
in the teeth of a driving blast. 

When we were once more in an open sea, the captain advised the pas- 
sengers to retire. This we did a little before midnight, if not to sleep, at 
least to seek that rest which might aid in preparing us for future trials. 
At three we were aroused by harsh grating and occasional concussions which 
caused the strong timbers of the ship to tremble. This was from floating 
masses of ice, by which, after having skirted an expanse of field-ice fifty 
miles in extent, we were surrounded. It varied from two to five feet in 
thickness, viz., from eight inches to a foot and a-half above the water, and 
was interspersed with icebergs, some of them comparatively small, and 
others of tremendous size and altitude. By the divine blessing upon nauti- 
cal skill and presence of mind, we were a second time extricated from this 
besieging and paralysing mass; but our path still lay through clusters and 
hosts of icebergs, which covered the whole sea around us. The captain,’ 
who had not left his post of responsibility during the night, reported be- 
tween 300 and 400 distinct ones, visible to the naked eye. There they 
were, of all forms and sizes, and careering in every direction. ‘Their ge- 
neral aspect was vitreous, or of a silvery whiteness, except when a sunbeam 
pierced the mist; then they loomed up, and radiated with every hue of 
the rainbow, striking out turrets, and columns, and arches, like solid pearl 
and diamond, till we were transfixed with wonder at the terribly beautiful 
architecture of the northern deep. 

The engine of the Great Western accommodated itself every moment, like 
a living and intelligent thing, to the command of the captain. “ Halfa 
stroke!’ and its tumultuous action was controlled; ‘“‘a quarter of a 
stroke!”’ and its Lreath seemed suspended ; “stand still!’’ and our huge 
bulk lay motionless upon the waters, till two or three of the icy squadron 
drifted by us; “‘let her go!” and with the velocity of lightning we darted © 
by another detachment of our deadly foes. It was then that we were made 
sensible of the advantages of steam, to whose agency, at our embarkation, 
many of us had committed ourselves with extreme reluctance. Yet a vessel 
more under the dominion of the winds, and beleaguered as we were amid 
walls of ice, ina rough sea, must inevitably have been destroyed. 

By nine in the morning of April the 19th, it pleased God to set us free 
from this great danger. Afterwards, when the smallest sails appeared on the 
distant horizon, our excellent captain caused two guns to be fired, to bespeak 
attention, and then, by flags and signals, warned them to avoid the fearful 
region, from which we had with such difficulty escaped. Two tiny barks 
came struggling through the billows to seek a more intimate conversation 
with the mighty steamship, who, herself not wholly unscathed from the re- 
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cent contest, willingly dispensed her dear-bought wisdom. There was a 
kind of sublimity in this gift of advice and interchange of sympathy between 
the strong, experienced voyager, and the more frail, white-winged wanderer 
of the trackless waste of waters. It seemed like some aged Mentor, way- 
worn in life’s weary pilgrimage, counselling him who had newly girded on 
his harness “* not to be high-minded, but fear.” 





Arr. VI.—The Life and Remains of Lucretia Davidson. ‘Tilt and 
Bogue. 7 


In our article on the ‘‘ Life and Remains of Margaret Davidson,” 
a few months back, we introduced as a fitting preface, notices of her 
sister Lucretia, who although of elder birth, was altogether twin-like 
in temperament, gifts, premature development, and early departure 
from this scene of yearning solicitude. We took as our text the 
biography that had been drawn up by Mr. Morse, published-at New 
York, in 1839; but we at the’ same time mentioned that Miss Sedg- 
wick had more recently performed a similar service ; the history of 
the extraordinary and seraphic girl being a theme so lovely and rich 
as to merit repeated examination, and, beyond any other that we at 
this moment can name, demanding the delicate appreciation and the 
kindred sympathy of a female mind. Who is there that can so faith- 
fully woh woman’s heart and nature as woman? Now, if what has 
been said have reason and propriety in it, of course, there is a full 
warrant for our recurrence to the subject, especially as a different 
hand has conducted the review. 

Lucretia Maria Davidson was born at Plattsburg, in New York, 
in 1808, and died shortly before the completion of her seventeenth 
year. She seems to have added another to the list of instances 
wherein genius, after having for a few ycars dazzled all eyes by its 
early development, has been snatched from their view, by the death 
of its possessor, just when it might have been expected to be enter- 
ing upon the brightest parts of its career. There exists, we think, a 
general, and certainly a very rational fecling of doubt and distrust 
with regard to the manifestations of precocious genius :—a conscious- 
ness that the awarding to them the fame which, according to their 
admirers, they would have earned, if spared to attain their meridian ; 
is, in fact, begging the question, that their marvellous early exhibi- 
tions were really the healthy movements of an infant, though colossal 
mind, and not the exhausting struggles of a morbid precocity ; and 
giving to the premature profusion of blossom in an early spring the 
credit of a ripened and abundant harvest. Everything observable in 
nature so thoroughly bears out this opinion—the grand and the 
powerful being always seen proportionably slow of growth,—that it 
is no wonder that it has widely spread. Here, however, we think we 
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have one more exception to the rule. In the account of Miss David- 
son’s short and secluded life, there occurs not the least trace of any 
unnatural excitement of the mental faculties. All apparently free 
from the besetting sins of youthful genius—void of all presumption 
and self-opinion—beautiful in person though fragile in form—kind 
and affectionate in disposition—and truly and earnestly religious— 
she was as pure and unsophisticated as gifted and beautiful. It 
seems only reasonable here to believe, that her after-days would have 
amply realized all that could be inferred and expected from her 
juvenile productions. . 

Coming to extract from the poems, beautiful and, for her age, 
astonishing as some of them are, it is easy to see that, as would be 
natural, they were frequently and in many parts suggested by her 
previous reading; she had not as yet acquired confidence to rely 
wholly on herself, and her own powers of observation and creation. 
With the perfect absence of any invidious intention, we give one or 
two instances of what we mean, especially as they embrace some of 
the best passages we have met with in her works. We take the fol- 
lowing lines on “The Last Flower of the Garden,” to be proof 
positive that the fair lips of its authoress had often previously mur- 
mured in delight Moore’s beautiful melody, ‘’Tis the Last Rose of 
Summer.” 


The last flower of the garden was blooming alone, 

The last rays of the sun on its blushing leaves shone, 

Still a glittering drop on its bosom reclined, 

And a few half-blown buds ‘midst its leaves were entwined. 


Say, lonely one, say, why ling’rest thou here? 

And why on thy bosom reclines the bright tear ? 
Tis the tear of a zephyr—for summer ’twas shed, 
And for all thy companions now wither’d and dead. 


Why ling’rest thou here, when around thee are strown, 
The flowers once so lovely, by autumn blast blown ? 
Say, why, sweetest flow’ret the last of thy race, 

Why ling’rest thou here, the lone garden to grace ? 


As I spoke, a rough blast, sent by winter’s own hand, 
Whistled by me, and bent its sweet head to the sand ; 
I hasten’d to raise it,—the dew-drop had fled ; 

And the once lovely flower was wither’d and dead! 


From ‘ Chicomico,” a long and very intricate tale of the native 
Indians, we now take a glimpse of forest scenery. The whole poem, 
though betraying the youth and inexperience of the author in a slight 
want of skill in the management of the story, is full of beautiful 
thought and elegant diction. These lines also put us much in mind 
of the opening of one of the cantos of the ‘ Fire Worshipper” of 
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Mr. Moore (whom, with Byron, we imagine from her works to have 
been among her most favourite authors), Who would have thought 
it possible that they should have been written by a girl not yet 
fourteen ? 


The lake is calm, the sun is low, 
The whip-poor-will is chaunting slow ; 
And scarce a leaf through the forest is seen 
To wave in the breeze with its rich mantle of green. 
Fit emblem of a guiltless mind, 
The glassy waters calmy lie, 
_ Unrippled by a breath of wind, 
Which o’er its shining breast may sigh ! 
. “The shadow of the forest there, 
Upon its bosom soft may rest ; 
The eagle-heights, which tower in air, 
May cast their dark shade o’er its breast. 


But hark! approaching paddles break 
The stillness of that azure lake! 
Swift o’er its surface glides the bark, 
Like lightning’s flash, like meteor spark. 
It seem’d, as on the light skiff flew, 
As it scarce kiss’d the wave’s deep blue, 
Which, dimpling round the vessel’s side, 
Sparkled and whirled in eddies wide ! 
Who guides it through the yielding lake ? 
Who dares its magic calm to break ? 
"Tis Montonoc! his piercing eye 
Is raised to where the western hill 
Rears its broad forehead to the sky, 
Battling the whirlwind’s fury still. 


We give one more passage, on which we ground our belief, stated 
ina few lines above, that Byron must have been among her favourite 
authors. Notwithstanding that in one of the minor pieces, while 
appropriately eulogising the noble Poet’s talents, our young moralist 
had borne rather hard upon his character ; it would be difficult to make 
us believe that her “ Maritome, or the Pirate of Mexico,” was not 
written by one fondly and familiarly acquainted with the Corsair. 
In fact, Maritome and Conrad are one and the same person. Both 
have the same peculiarity of courting bad rather than good report— 
in both stands there out the ardent and unchanged love of one 
woman as the sole redeeming quality—and over both hangs and 
broods the same mystery and reserve. Maritome indeed was in one 
respect less fortunate than Conrad; he had borne away the person of 
his love by violence from the house of her father—but her love in 
return for his own he had been unable to win. Still his was 
unalterable. , 
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And when the maiden cursed him in her breast, 
Those curses came not o’er him—he was blest— 
For but to gaze upon her, and to feel 
That she whom he ador’d was near him still, 
Was bliss! was heaven itself! And he whose eye 
Bent not to aught of dull mortality, 
Shrunk with a tremulous delight whene’er 
The voice of Laura rose upon his ear. 

. * * #* * * , 
He had a friend, one on whom fancy’s eye 
Had deeply—rashly stamp’d fidelity : 
Traitor had seem’d,—worm,—viper,—aught— | 
The vilest, veriest wretch e’er named in thought;* * 
For he was sin’s own son, and all that e’er 
Angels above may hate, or mortals fear. 
There was a fascination in his eye, 
Which those who felt might seek in vain to fly. 
There was a blasting glance of mockery there, 
There was a calm,.contemptuous, biting sneer 
¥or ever on his lip, which made men fear, 
And fearing shun him, asa bird will shun 
A gilded bait, though glittering in the sun; 
But still the mask of friendship he could wear, 
The smile, the warm professions, all were there ; 
Let him who trusts to these alone—beware ! 
A lurking devil may be crouching there. 
Shame on mankind, that they will stoop to use 
Wiles which the imps of darkness would refuse. 
Henceforth let friendship drop her robes of light 
And follow desolation’s blasting blight. 





Art. VII.—The History of Woman in England, and her Influence 
on Society and Literature from the Earliest Period. By HAn- 
NAH LawranceE. Vol. I. Colburn. : 


Miss LAwRANCE has undertaken in this work to display the con- 
dition and habits of woman, and her influence upon the institutions’ 
and the character of the nation. It has not been her design, neither 
has she shown any desire, to take a side with regard to the intellec- 
tual or moral rank of her sex as compared with man; but merely to 
trace, and with all the lights which records, relics, and tradition can 
afford, the history of England in that of her dames, or, in other 
words, the progress and development of our civilization, going back 
to the most distant dates, where a glimmering can be obtained. 
Very few persons could have been so well prepared for the task as 
the author of “ Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England ;” who, 
while reading for that work, must have had her attention frequently 
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directed to the social position of women of every rank; thus draw- 
ing materials for the present work. It is true that the period em- 
braced by the volume is exceedingly barren of facts, and of direct 
rays of information ; but all that industry, love of the subject, or 
a poetical and picturesque fancy could collect and set forth, has been 
here pictured with force, a high degree of elegance, and remarkable 
vividness. Nor, after all, is the volume so shorn of lights as the 
scantiness of chronicles would lead one to presume; for while the 
general view given of woman’s social state, during remote centuries, 
forms a necessary introduction to the subject of Miss Lawrance’s 
work, much is to be inferred even with regard to the period she has 
traversed in the present pages, and many extremely interesting in- 
dications detected for philosophic as well as ingenious interpre- 
tation. 

Well, then, in the volume before us, we have the skilful and beau- 
tiful gleanings of a patient and earnest labourer, beginning with the 
earliest records, and concerning not merely the fair inmates of the 
palace, the baronial castle, or the titled recluse of the convent, but 
the condition of the middling and lowlier orders of the sex, whether 
these were viewed in their household position or in the farm-field. 

It is a testimony of no small value to the honour of woman, 
that, from the very earliest period of English history, there was not 
only a female influence distinctly felt, but it was beneficently directed. 
The Romans have bequeathed to us the most authentic notices of 
the internal condition of the country at the remotest date to which 
records extend; and, according to these notices, women held a higher 
place in the social system than generally obtains among barbarous 
races. What has been transmitted to us regarding the heroic Boa- 
dicea is conclusive on this point. Still, the warlike queen must 
have been an exception; for, from the usages and the laws of the 
period that elapsed between the Roman and the Saxon invasions, 
as well as from the contemporary romantic tales, the fair sex among 
the Britons must have had assigned to thema station far inferior to 
that which a modern Englishman would reckon honourable in his 
pedigree; nor could they have obtained much more of homage than 
is accorded to a domestic slave or an immured mistress. The follow- 
ing extract gives a curious insight into the customary privileges and 
domestic arrangements of the palace. 


In the laws regulating the interior arrangements of the palace, abundant 
proof is given of the low station occupied by the queen. While each officer 
of the king, down to the falconer, has his appropriated place in the hall, 
the king’s wife occupies her solitary chamber, waited upon by a single attendant 
handmaid; asteward, who is to ‘‘serve her in her chamber with meat and 
drink ;” and a page, who “is to convey messages between the chamber and the 
hall, keep the keys of her coffers, and supply the chamber ;” and two or thiee 
inferior attendants. That in this state of melancholy seclusion the queen should 
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occasionally ask the solace of song, seems to have occurred to the law-makers 
as no unlikely circumstance ; they therefore enact that ‘‘ when the queen shall 
willasongin her chamber, let the bard sing a song respecting Camlin,” (the 
battle in which Arthur fell), ‘and that not loud, lestt he hall be disturbed !”— 
lest the amusement of the queen should interrupt that of her servants, the 
boisterous mead-drinkers carousing round the blazing hearth. 


It does not appear, that from the time of Boadicea to the invasion 
of the Saxons, there was one instance of a queen reigning in her 
own right. Indeed, according to the curious laws and usages already 
alluded to, woman was held in such low estimation, that the value 
of a wife was only one-third of that of her husband. A woman, it 
would seem, could not hold lands. And yet there is good ground 
for inferring, that the inferior class of the sex possessed more in- 
dependence than the higher; as is shown by a passage quoted from 
the laws, which enacts, that in case of separation by mutual consent, 
the joint property was very fairly shared between man and woman ; 
demonstrating, that in certain circumstances, although the wife was 
not held to be the better-half, she was at least regarded as an equal. 
We cite apart of the law referred to: 


If husband and wife separate, the husband has the swine and the sheep; 
if only one kind, to be shared. Goatsare to the husband. Of the children, 
the eldest and youngest to the husband ; the middlemost to the wife. The 
household furniture shared ; but the milking vessels, except the pail, to the 
wife ; the husband the drinking vessels and riddle ; the wife the sieve. The 
husband has the upper stone of the hand-mill, the wife the lower one. 
The upper garments are the wife's, the under garments the husband’s ; and 
the kettle, coverlet, bolster, fuel axe, settle, and all the hooks except one ; 
the pan, trivet, axe, bill, ploughshare, flax, linseed, wool, and the house-bag, 
to the wife; if any gold, it is to be shared between them. The husband to 
have the corn above ground and under, and the barn, the poultry, and one 
of the cats; the rest to the wife. To the wife, the meat in the brine and 
the cheese in the brine ; those hung up belong to the husband. The 
butter, meat, and cheese in cut, belong to the wife; also as much meal as 
she can carry between her arms and knees, from the store-room to the 
house. Their apparel to be divided. 


Upon some parts of these ancient laws, Miss Lawrance appears 
to the best advantage as an interpreter and commentator. For ex- 
ample, after mentioning that the wife had an exclusive right to her 
jewellery and wearing apparel, she observes that this was no trifling 
boon, in that early stage of society, when the former supplied the 
place of a current coinage, and the robe or the mantle purchased 
food during famine. The wife of a ‘ privileged man,” which she 
supposes means a free man, might lend her under garment, mantle, 
head-cloth, and shoes, ‘‘and this was probably wellnigh her whole 
apparel,” without her husband’s consent; and could give meat and 
drink unreservedly ; she could even lend the furniture. But the wife 
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of the ‘ bondsman” could only lend her head-covering; and of her 
household utensils only her sieve and riddle, and these but at the dis- 
tance she could be heard calling with her feet on the threshold. 
‘«‘ The reason for these restrictions in regard to the wife of the bonds- 
man was, probably, owing to the fact, that the household goods, and 
even the clothing, were the property of the bondsman’s master.” 

We must cite another passage which satisfactorily elucidates a 
rather paradoxical point, exhibiting the writer at the same time in a 
most favourable light as an expounder of slender and scattered facts. 
Having stated that she finds the middle classes among the Britons to 
have been in possession of privileges apparently denied to the highest, 
she proceeds to explain how such a seeming anomaly would arise out 
of the rude state of society. 


Although no “‘ swords might be ready to leap from their scabbards,” to 
avenge the wrongs or maintain the rights of the fair and noble lady; al- 
though no place of honour was assigned to her, and no admiring homage 
paid, as she sat in her solitary chamber weaving the delicate web, or engaged 
with the distaff, the housewife was valued at a higher rate, for on her de- 
pended whether the labour of her husband should be in vain. On her de- 
volved the joint care of the cattle, and the exclusive care of the dairy ; and 
the active and laborious wife, like the good milch-cow, could not but be prized, 
since the comfort of the rude household depended on them both. Woman, 
in the abstract, among our Celtic ancestors, occupied a sufficiently low sta- 
tion; but individual woman gained that consideration from her useful 
drudgery which among the Teutonic nations was awarded to her higher 
qualities; and thus the British law, whilst it estimated her value at only 
one-third of her husband’s, allowed her an equal participation of his 
goods, 


But the moral influence of woman during the era of the ancient 
Britons must have been considerable; for they knew the use of the 
distaff, were skilful in weaving cloth, and also in framing baskets of 
delicate grass. They had even some knowledge of embroidery, and 
could make use of coloursas dyes. Now, these were all arts of peace 
and domestic thrift. They were more,—they were operations that 
must have led the mind to the exercise of sweet fancies and winning 
associations. However, not to pause longer over such a distant 
period, we arrive at the Saxon era, a blessed one for woman, and 
from which we have sderived much of what is most valuable as well 
as characteristic in our manners and institutions. In the history of 
this race we find the queens possessing many rights and privileges ; 
but those of private ladies were still more illustrative of the high 
esteem in which the fair were held. 


From the earliest period of their history, woman among the Saxons occu- 
pied a station far higher than that assigned to her among the later Britons, 
is proved by their Jaws and their usages no less than by the accounts of the 
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later Greck and Latin historians, who remark with astonishment the lofty 
station maintained by the Teutonic matron, compared with that assigned to 
women among the polished but degenerate Greeks. ‘ It was in Germany,” 
says the eloquent but accurate Michelet, “that woman became the compa- 
nion of man in his dangers, united to his destiny in life as in death. She 
withdrew not even from the battle-field, but watched and hovered over him 
—the fairy president of the combat—the fair and awful walkyriur, who bore 
away, as a gathered flower, the spirit of the expiring warrior ;”’ and anxiety 
to prove himself worthy of her applause nerved the arm of the Saxon chief- 
tain in many a perilous conflict, and to deck his bride in the gold and gems 
of southern climes launched “ the long ship” of many an adventurous pirate 
on the stormy ocean. 


With regard to the usage of their queens by the Saxons, we 
have, among other illustrative passages, the following, which con- 


trasts strongly with what was before cited concerning the aborigines 
of Britain. 


Although a rude, and in the earlier periods of their history a savage 
people, the Saxons never excluded women from their feasts or their amuse- 
ments. The queen took the place of honour in the festive hall, and pre- 
sented the mead-cup to the most honoured of the guests, as the highest 
mark of distinction they could receive. Thus, when Beowulf entered King 
Hrothgar’s ‘‘ mead-hall,”’ the queen Waltheowa, “encircled with gold, mind- 
ful of her high station, greeted the warriors in the hall,” and presented the 
cup, and then taking her seat beside her husband remained ‘‘ while the cup 
continued to flow, the song to arise, and the revelry to increase.’’ And thus 
in the monkish chronicles we read of high-born ladies presiding at splendid 
feasts given by them to the monarch and his numerous retinue; and lady- 
abbesses, too, welcoming their clerical and royal guests to the noble banquet ; 
and thus many a rude illumination exhibits the male and female guests 
seated alternately round the well-covered table, engaged in conversation or 
listening to the songs of the minstrel. 


And as to the condition of private ladies, Sharon Turner has given 
us this account and picture: 


They were allowed to possess, to inherit, and to transmit landed property; 
they were present at the witena-gemot and the shire-gemot; they were 
permitted to sue and be sued in the courts of justice; and their persons, 
their safety, liberty, property, were protected by express laws. That the 
Anglo-Saxon ladies inherited and disposed of property as they pleased, we 
have many instances. A wife is mentioned who devised land by her will, 
with consent of her husband, in his lifetime. Weread also of land that a 
wife had sold in her husband’s lifetime. Widows selling property is also of 
common occurrence; so is the incident of women dividing it. 


Thus we see that the Saxon dames not only mingled in the revels 
of their lords, but that they sat in the county courts,—a circum- 
stance which demonstrates that they possessed higher civil rights in 
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some respects than the sex enjoys at the present day, and were nearer 
an equality with their “ masters.” ‘Then with regard to the inferior 
classes, itis known that their protection was insured bya double fine. 
The influence of woman, therefore, must have been felt throughout 
the community in all that natural and rightful force and tenderness 
of which the age was susceptible. Who were the first to welcome 
and patronise the missionaries of Christianity to Britain? The wo- 
men, Under whose rule were the first Saxon monasteries, even when 
intended for men, instituted and conducted? That of an abbess or 
prioress. Having stated, that in the vicinity of the female convent 
another was erected for men,—canons, whose duty it was to officiate 
at the altar and perform out-door offices,—and that the abbess had 
the supreme command, their prior depending on her choice, and being 
bound to regulate his conduct by her instructions, Miss Lawrance 
proceeds to assign reasons for what appears to be an anomalous pre- 
eminence. She says,— 


In the first instance, we should bear in mind that nearly all the monas- 
teries—we might, indeed, say all, if we confine our attention to those 
founded during the seventh century—were founded by women, and by 
women of royal birth. Now with that strong feeling of respect for high 
rank, which, as we have seen, the Saxons possessed, it must have been less 
repugnant to their notions of fitness that the lady-abbess, of royal descent, 
should rule the priory of canons as well as her own sisterhood, than that 
she, the daughter, or sister, perhaps, of the reigning monarch, should sub- 
mit to the sway of the mere freeman, or, it might be, actually of him whose 
parents had been bondslaves. But a more weighty reason may probably be 
found in.the superior titness of the high-born Saxon women for conventual 
rule, which, after all, was but domestic rule, exercised in a wider sphere, 
than ofthe men, who, though equally high-born, had been trained up to 
consider war and the chasé as their sole occupations. 


A sketch of the history of the Lady Hilda, the canonised abbess 
of the famous Abbey of Whitby, offers Miss Lawrance a happy 
opportunity of illustrating the condition of the highly-born and 
the learned women of the age; the venerable Bede supplying her with 
the most valuable particulars. Itis to be regretted, however, that, 
excepting as relates to the royal and the noble, the notices are 
necessarily meagre in the extreme, although our author’s research has 
been eager and widely directed. Her concluding general remarks, 
however, with regard to the Saxon period, show how much she has 
learnt and can indicate by means of few and feeble lights. 


With the two Edithas, sisters in beauty, in royal state, and almost in mis- 
fortune, the first portion of view of our female society in England closes. And 
looking at the mournful details of public and domestic sorrows which the 
lives of these later Saxon queens present to us, we may well doubt whether 
Norman domination, crushing as it was, could bring severer sufferings to 
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the noble and high-born women of the land, than did the misgovernment, 
the intrigues, the foreign invasions, and the sanguinary domestic feuds and 
assassinations of the last century of Saxon power. Whatever were the 
popular rights—whatever were the rights conceded to women, by Saxon 
jurisprudence, and they were important—the turbulence, the lawlessness of 
this later period, rendered them wellnigh nugatory. The right of the 
strong hand was the only law recognised by the Leofrics, the Algars, the 
Godwins, of that day; and as vainly might the wife and mother of kings, as 
the poor tiller of the ground, demand justice or seek redress from those 
whose will was the sole law. 


The early portion of the Norman period continues barren, and 
limits Miss Lawrance almost entirely to the records of queens and 
life as it existed in the courts of royalty, if we except the results 
of her antiquarian researches into the daily walk and conversation 
of those who betook themselves to the convent. Here, indeed, she 
is full and entertaining; the doctrine in regard to substantial and 
permanent influence being, that the Saxon women were especially 
benefited by the Conquest. But how scanty the information as to 
the sex in general! This is confessed ; for after relating the story of 
Gilbert de Plumpton, in the reign of Henry the Second, the 
authoress observes : 


It were greatly to be wished that more of these characteristic stories had 
been recorded ; but the chroniclers of the 12th century, chiefly occupied in 
detailing the particulars of the civil wars of Stephen’s reign, or the subse- 
quent contests of Plantagenet with the ecclesiastical power, seldom turn 
aside from pursuing their narrative of public events to introduce those epi- 
sodes, which often, far more than incidents connected with political history, 
illustrate the character and manners of the period. For this reason, we 
have scarcely a passing notice that could enable us to ascertain-the condition, 
the occupations, or the habits of the female class immediately below the 
nobility. This class was, however, unquestionably small; for during this 
unsettled period the number of inferior landowners was limited, and the 
wealthy traders in the cities, who, during the three following centuries, 
rivalled the noble in wealth and splendour, had scarcely as yet appeared. 


Again, 


Even more scanty is our information respecting women of the lower 
class. These are seldom alluded to; but the entries in the ‘‘ Boulden Book” 
exhibit, as ‘we have seen, the general respect paid to the ““ housewife.” From 
passing remarks in the chronicles of this period, we find, too, that among 
the lower class, women were the general medical advisers,—at least of those 
whose distance from the convent prevented their obtaining that advice 
which the nun, and the lady-abbess herself, were always ready to afford. 
In too many instances, however, these women professed to cure by the more 
questionable agency of charms and spells ; ; and we find that, down to even a 
later period, the potent “ Runic rhyme” was still muttered by many a village 
crone, while her list of remedies boasted a far higher antiquity than those 
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of the convent infirmary,—since the ‘vervain of classical celebrity, and the 
rue and mistletoe of druidical use, were numbered among them. * * Little 
can be known, too, of the village maiden of these early times. Although 
she doubtless took her part in agricultural labour, she ccrtainly never per- 
forme those heavy and toilsome services which women in France and 
Scotland, even in the present day, perform. In the rude illuminations of 
this, and the preceding century, which exhibit rural occupations, we con- 
stantly find men engaged in the various out-door employments ; and, when 
females are seen, they are either tending the huge cauldron-shaped pot that 
swings from the crook over the log-fire, or holding the primitive distaff in 
one hand, while the other is occupied in twirling the thread. Indeed, the 
very term, appropriated from Saxon times to the unmarried woman, 
‘* spinster,” in itself bears witness to the easy and feminine duties which were 
chiefly required during these ages at female hands. 


The present volume carries us down to the close of the twelfth 
century, and closes with a period when the records and other 
testimonies become more plentiful and indisputable. By this time 
chivalry had arisen with all its romantic illusions, and had begun to 
exert a peculiar and beneficent influénce on both sexes; not merely 
by creating new relations between them, and the deepest sentiments of 
devotion, but by exciting to high enterprise and deeds of renown, 
the most generous gallantry, and the tenderest courtesy ; the tenden- 
cies of all these feelings and reciprocations being to exalt and to re- 
fine, to inspire and to polish. 





Art. VIII.—Notabilities of Wakefield. By Joun Cameron. Sher- 
wood, Gilbert, and Piper. 


WE have been sadly puzzled how to dispose of this book. It came 
under our notice in its turn, among the heap of new and nameless 
books that crowd a reviewer's table ; and, finding in its title no clue 
to the probable nature of its contents, we referred to the prefaratory 
note, by which we were informed that the “ Notabilities” were seven 
gentlemen living at or near Wakefield, on whom that imposing title 
had been conferred by the author. At this stage of the investigation 
we were strongly tempted to lay the work at once aside, on the 
ground of pure and harmless insignificance; judging the writer to 
be some well-meaning but mistaken individual, who, in the clergy- 
man and physician of a country parish, together with a member of 
parliament and one or two of the neighbouring gentlemen, some of 
whom happened to have written a few verses, saw a second edition 
of the seven wise men of Greece, and in himself a worthy biographer 
of the illustrious synod. Had the book been really no more than 
this, it would most assuredly have passed us unremarked upon; the 
mistake, gross as it was, would neither have concerned us nor the 
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public; the book might have been bought by, or presented to, half- 
a-dozen of the author’s personal friends; it is very nicely printed, 
and would thus have made no discreditable appearance on a drawing- 
room table, with a neat inscription, ‘ from the author,” and no harm 
would have been done. 

But most men, with a newly published book in their hands, will at 
the least turn over a few pages before putting it down; and, follow- 
ing this natural rule, we soon cede the real subject of the work 
—Mr. John Cameron, its illustrious author. The names of the 
seven gentlemen of whom it professes to treat, are only prefixed as 
a blind; it is easy to see, that in Mr. Cameron’s opinion the only 
real ‘‘notability” is himself. 

Not one-fifth part of the work has anything on earth to do with 
the professed subjects of notice, every thing being sacrificed to the 
proclaiming ‘‘ ex cathedra” the author’s opinions concerning “ Shak- 
speare, taste, and the musical glasses.” What these opinions are it 
is not easy to ascertain; for, to a mere Englishman, the language in 
which they are conveyed is perfectly overwhelming, if not actually in- 
comprehensible. If Mr. Cameron does make use of English, he has 
certainly “borrowed Garagantua’s mouth” wherewith to speak it. In 
short, the book is a heap of the most grandiloquent nonsense,—of 
trite sayings about poetry and genius decked out in absurd phrase- 
ology,—and redolent in every page and line of the most offensive 
personal vanity. We will not flatter one already so evidently con- 
ceited, by assigning to him any lengthened space in our pages; but 
we yet could not let him pass quite scot-free,—without a few lines to 
assure him of the utter worthlessness of his production; and, as we 
must not make charges without adducing evidence of their truth, we 
are compelled to inflict upon our readers a small taste of the com- 
position,—a homceopathic dose, we fancy, will be found sufficient. 


Poets may be divided into two great classes, the Neptunists and the Vul- 
canists; and as their names, so are their works, aqueous deposits or igneous 
formations—detritus, worn away by gradual abrasion from the firm land of 
some pre-existing continent, settled down as mud and gravel to the bottom 
of their dead sea; or granite fused, and while in fusion, projected into a 
homogeneous whole. We sometimes look into the works of the Neptunists, 
and are, at each inspection, more and more confirmed in our belief that 


’ “their new world is the old qne done over again!” That the strata in their 


world are all secondary, let these fossil remains testify. But although 
we look occasionally into the formations of the Neptunists, it is our special 
employment to study the creations of the Vulcanists. Their perfect fusion 
is evidence of Promethean heat, and that ‘“‘igneus vigor est illis.” The 
greatest of the Vulcanists is Shakespere. Of the inexhaustible riches in the 
dynamic depths of his nature, what we call his works are but the overflow. 
Wonderful is the matter poured out by him in prodigal profusion, and inex- 
haustible the infinite variety of forms whereunto it shaped itself. The 
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works of many, who, think they have a right to sit in the synagogue of 
poetical notabilities, are composite, the result of manifold agglutination. 
The works of Shakespere are creations—living incarnations, as the body is 
the incarnation of the soul,—-the embodiment of the artist’s idea, as the world 
is the embodied idea of the Divine artist. Each Shakesperian drama is in 
itself a world, ‘‘ a countless world of wonders in itself ;”’ and yet, it is but an 
incomplete exposition of the world as it pre-existed in the soul of Shake- 
spere. Each world, of the many that Shakespere created, existed in the 
creative depths of his nature, before he approximately realised it in the 
ideal. Hamlet, the solemn, the transcendental, putting an infinity of ques- 
tions to himself, to which he can find no answer, at least no exhaustive 
answer, his deep tragic gloom dashed with the wildest fantasy ; and Falstaff, 
the fellow of infinite humour, his mirthful mood sometimes swelling into 
the pathetic; these aré, as it were, the antipodes of Shakespere’s world, and 
between them lies ‘‘the world and all that it inhabit.” 


Now, what is the meaning of all this fine language about ‘* Nep- 
tunists,” and ** Vulcanists,” and ‘‘creations,” and ‘‘ formations,” and 
“dynamic depths?” ‘That great poets create more than minor ones, 
and that Shakspeare wasa great poet? ‘There needs no ghost, my 
lord, come from the grave to tell us this.” It is the very counter- 
part of the harangue with which Mr. Curdle favoured Nicholas 
Nickleby at Portsmouth, on the subject of the drama, mentioning 
the “‘changing and prismatic coloprs with which the character of 
Hamlet is invested” (“‘ prismatic” is almost as good as ‘‘ transcenden- 
tal”); and giving his luminous exposition of the nature of the 
dramatic unities. None can admire real grandeur or beauty of lan- 
guage more than ourselves ; good as it is, itis generally joined with 
something still better ; for, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, 
the ‘‘thoughts that breathe” and “ words that burn,” go hand in 
hand. It has been well remarked, that ‘‘ Shakspeare and Milton 
were not more remarkable for the superhuman grandeur of their 
thoughts, than for the unimprovable felicity of their diction.” But 
to find, as we do here, page after page of pompous and inflated sen- 
tences, stuffed with hard words, but void of rational meaning, is 
miserable indeed. 

We have taken one passage to show forth the nonsense, and had 
at first marked one or two more as specimens of the conceit, but we 
will not spare the space for so unimportant a matter; it would be 
really too complimentary. Those who are not satisfied may Took into 
the book, and they will findtokens of its presence in every paragraph ;. 
in the dictatorial and arrogant manner in which the author’s own 
opinion is everywhere assumed as the test of right or wrong,—as of 
authority to preclude even the admissibility of any evidence to the 
contrary. He may say that many men of ackuowledged genius have 
given out their decisions dogmatically enough, and yet escaped the 
charge of conceit. This is very true; but then they were men of ac- 
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knowledged genius; and, inattaching great weight to their own opinions, 
they did no more than was also done by the world at large. A man 
known by his neighbours, and ascertained by actual admeasurement, 
to be really six feet high, has a perfect right to assert the fact 
when he pleases. It may not bean amiable trait of character to be 
often reminding other people of his superiority ; but that is not the 
point ; he cannot be called conceited for stating what is true. It is 
he who, being barely five feet high, calls himself a son of Anak— 
who, easily seen to be a shallow pretender, demands for his dicta the 
weight attached to those of a man of great genius,—who is the object 
of ridicule. On these considerations we make the charge. Were 
we asked the name of the most conceited man of whom we had ever 
heard, we should unhesitatingly answer, ‘‘ Mr. John Cameron.” 





Art. VIII.—Lusitania Illustrata: Notices on the History, Anti- 
quities, Literature, §c. of Portugal. Literary Department. Part 
1. Selection of Sonnets, with Biographical Sketches of the Authors. 
By Joun Apamson, M.R.S.L., F.S.A., F.L.S., &c. Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne, J. Hodgson, 1842. 


To the lover of genius and of high, heroic enterprise, the land of 
Camoéns and of Faria—of Vesco da Gama and of Magellan—must 
ever teem with associations of the loftiest interest. Bright and 
beautiful as are the shores of sunny Portugal, the memories of her 
bards and great men of old shed an inspiring influence over her radi- 
ant cliffs and promontories, which no spell of solar splendour could 
alone impart; and clothe her silver lakes and rivers—her serene 
valleys, and hills of vine-embowered loveliness—with a freshness and 
tenderness of colouring, that no physical objects, however impressed 
with the lavish charms of nature, might ever aspire to possess. If 
we cast our rejoicing glances over the blue and sparkling billows, 
that swell with such graceful undulations as they approach her coasts 
or bays,—curling their snowy-crested summits, as they rise with 
eager impatience to behold her green and calm-felt beauty ; how 
does the image of the daring and renowned Da Gama present itself 
to the gaze of our musing fancy ; while the strain of the impassioned 
Camoéns vibrates through the recesses of our enchanted spirit! Or 
if we turn our delighted gaze upon the verdant mountains and cas- 
tellated steeps, that overhang her delicious vales; or repose our 
excited vision amid the solemn shadows of her noonday groves or 
sparry grottoes ; or seek the calm, soft-gliding eddies of her medow- 
loving brooks, whose tiny cascades murmur a sweet echo to the hum 
of garden-bees,—how do the spirit-melodies of the enraptured Faria, 
blending their ever-changeful inflections of thought and feeling with 
the scenes and objects around us, embue with added loveliness the 
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tints of the varied flowers, the bright gush of the limpid current, 
and the balmy, soul-beguiling notes of the woodland choir! To such 
deep and inward wanderings of the imagination, it is a luxury to 
surrender ourselves; we breathe a newer existence ;—the dull and 
care-enchained presence of every-day life is suspended beneath a 
charm of magic illusion ;—and we gaze, with mingled awe and rever- 
ence, with growing love and impassioned admiration, on the great 
and noble of loftier times than our own ;—the spirits of a mightier 
mould than that of the perishing mass of humanity ; and the trace of 
whose high existence was destined by the voice of eternity to survive 
that of the millions of co-animated beings that breathed around them ! 
Hail to thee, glorious and all-triumphant Genius! ‘Thine is a por- 
tion that princes and nobles vainly sigh for! The hand of truthful 
Time, which obscures the rays of the undeeded sceptre, and dulls the 
whiteness of the robe of hereditary ermine, approaches but to tinge 
with brighter hue the green and living freshness of the poet’s, or the 
hero’s laurel ! 

It will have been gathered from the title of our article, that the 
volume now submitted to us comprises the first part of an intended 
series of publications designed to illustrate the History, Antiquities, 
and Literature of Portugal, and that it consists of a Collection of 
Sonnets, with Biographical Sketches of the Authors. In selecting 
them, Mr. Adamson observes in his Dedication, that he has ‘* endea- 
voured to give such pieces as best evince the abilities of the Poets, 
and the feelings and passions which appear to have influenced and 
directed them in their composition. There will therefore be found 
amongst them the impassioned effusions of the lover, marking the 
vicissitudes as smiles rewarded, or as misfortune clouded his career ; 
therich and playful extravagance of fancy displayed in the anacreontic 
pieces, the exulting or affectionate tribute paid to valour or departed 
worth, the praise of rural scenery, and the fond recollections of the 
country, the sober lesson of exhortation, and the deep repinings of 
regret for time mispent. In the perusal, will also be traced the early, 
or golden age, as it was called, of the Poetry of Portugal ; next its 
decay, and lastly its restoration by poets whose productions have 
comparatively lately appeared in the world, and who have now 
departed from it.” 

The deservedly high reputation enjoyed by Mr. Adamson as the 
author of an original and extended Memoir of the Life and Writings 
of Camoéns, might in itself be cited as affording a strong presump- 
tion that a work so analogous in detail to its predecessor as the present, 
would be marked by the same traits of ability that distinguished such 
former production ; and that the wider sphere of investigation opened 
by the more diversified nature of his present labours, would only call 
forth additional evidence of the writer’s untiring exertion and skilful- 
ness of research. Nor would such an inference be unsupported by 
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the character of the publication before us; which, independently of 
its high claims on our admiration as an erudite and well-authenticated 
digest of biographical information, conveys also a spirited and faith- 
ful translation of appropriate specimens of each succeeding poet,— 
thus affording us a lively knowledge of their several styles of compo- 
sition. In the execution of this latter department of his design, it 
is but just that we should declare our approbation of the refined 
taste and critical knowledge evinced by Mr. Adamson ; whose smooth 
and easy versification, and pleasing and harmonious language, cannot 
fail to inspire the reader with a heightened zest for the elevated 
beauties of the original pieces. The number of authors, of whose 
works we are afforded samples, is twenty-five. The list of names com- 
mences with that of Francisco de $4 de Miranda, who was born in 
1495; and concludes with that of Belchior Manoel Curvo Semedo, 
who died at the close of the latter, or commencement of the present 
century. ‘I have chosen for the commencement of these publica- 
tions,” observes the-author, “a selection of sonnets, a species of 
composition which has for ages been a favourite with the Portuguese 
poets; and I have given such accounts of the various authors, as I 
have been able to collect. It is probable that works of other poets, 
equally worthy of notice with some of those from which this collec- 
tion has been formed, have been passed over. The apology is, the 
scanty knowledge hitherto obtained, and the difficulty of procuring 
their productions. It is, however, to be expected that the literary 
intercourse between the two countries will increase, and there is no 
bar to the merits of these poets being attended to in a subsequent ~ 
publication.” We shall now present the reader with a closely-com- 
piled abstract of the literary character and works of the various 
authors comprised in Mr. Adamson’s biographical notices, which must 
necessarily afford much new and valuable information. 


\. Francisco de Sa de Miranda, descended from a noble family, born 1495. 
Accounted the founder of a new school in Portugal, and one of her most 
distinguished poets. His poems, through which a vein of melancholy runs, 
consist of sonnets, elegies, and redondilhas, and two comedies, which were 
remarkable productions for the time they were composed. He died at the 
age of 63. He was denominated the Theocritus of Portugal. 

2. Antonio Ferreira, born 1528, opposed and overcome the prevailing 
custom of writing in Latin, composing his works in the vernacular language. 
The work upon which his fame rests is the celebrated tragedy, founded on 
the story of Dona Ignez de Castro; his other works embrace nearly every 
description of minor compositions, besides which he wrote two comedies. He 
died at the age of 41. He was denominated the Horace of Portugal. 

8. Luis de Camoéns, born 1524, died in an almshouse in 1579. “ It 
would be impossible,” observes Mr. Adamson, ‘‘ to give an account of this 
distinguished and celebrated poet, in a note like the present.”’ The reader is 
referred to that gentleman’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Camoéns.” 2 volumes, 8vo. 1820. 
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4. Pedro de Andrade Caminha, a fidalgo of some rank, Gentleman of 
the Chamber of the infante Dom Duarte, brother to King John the Third. 
His works, consisting of poems of various kinds, were not collected and printed 
till 1791. He died 1594. 

5. Diogo Bernardes, called by Machado, the Prince of Pastoral Poetry. 
He died 1596. 

6. Fr. Agostinho da Cruz, born 1540. His works, consisting of sonnets, 
eclogues, elegies, &c., were collected and published in 1771. He died 
in 1619. 

7. Fernaé Alvares do Oriente, born about 1540. His ** Lusitania Transfor- 
mada” is a pastoral work, a mixture of prose and verse, in imitation of the 
** Arcadia Sannazaro.”’ 

8. Francisco Rodriguez Lobo, born of noble ancestry, about the year 
1550, may be classed with the old and sterling writers of the golden age of 
Portuguese literature. He was the author of a prose work entitled ‘* The 
Court in the Country;” three pastoral romances, consisting of prose and 
verse connected together by the narrative ; and miscellaneous poems. 

9, Manoel de Faria e Sousa, called by Lope de Vega, the Prince of Com- 
mentators in any language; born 1590, of noble parentage. Author of a 
** Poetical History of Portugal,” which he afterwards turned into his Prose 
Epitome ; moral and physical essays, entitled ‘‘ Noches Claras ;” four vol- 
umes of poems, called ‘‘ Fuente de Aganippe.”” His great work was the 
‘*Commentary on the Lusiad.” Some of his writings have not yet been 
published. 

10. Antonio Barbosa Bacellar, born circa 1610, of illustrious descent. 
He died 1663. His poetic works were first collected and published in 1716 
and the following years. He is ranked amongst the most distinguished of 
the writers of his country, and may be said to have been almost the inventor 
of those poems which acquired the name of Saudades, for which we have no 
corresponding word. 

11. Violante do Ceo, born of distinguished parents, 1601, and acquired 
the appellation of the Tenth Muse. Died at the advanced age of 92. Her 
works were published at Lisbon, in two volumes, in 1733, under the title of 
** Parnaso Lusitano de Divinos e Humanos Versus.” 

12. Francisco de Vasconcellos Coutinho, author of a poem in octavo rima 
on the story of Polyphemus and Galatea, and a collection of sonnets. 

13. Pedro Antonio Correa Gargas. If not the actual founder, he was 
chiefly instrumental in the formation of the Arcadian Society in 1758; and 
Portugal was deeply indebted to his example, genius, and exertions, for the 
results. He obtained the appellation of the second Portuguese Horace. His 
odes to Virtue, and on Suicide, are highly and deservedly prized by the 
Portuguese ; and his Address to Dido is accounted one of the sublimest con- 
ceptions of human genius. He perished miserably in a dungeon, having 
incurred the displeasure of the government. 

14. Antonio Diniz da Cruz, a distinguished member of the Arcadian So- 
ciety, and known by the name of Elpino Nonacriense. He was celebrated 
for his successful imitations of the lyric style of Pindar, and, in his anacreon- 
tic pieces, stood at the head of Portuguese writers. He composed also a 
Century of Sonnets. He is, however, best known beyond the limits of his 
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own country, by his satirieal work, a heroic-comic poem, in eight cantos, 
called ‘‘O Hyssope,”’ in which he vies for distinction with Boileau, Pope, 
and T'assoni. 

15. Domingos dos Reis Quita, elected a member of the Arcadian Society 
under the name of Alcino Micenio; died 1770. Besides being the author 
of eclogues, idyls, odes and sonnets, he wrote several tragedies, one of which, 
founded on the story of Dona Ignez de Castro, was translated into English, 
and appeared in the publication called the German Theatre. 

16. Claudio Manoel da Costa, a distinguished poet. He was a native of 
Brazil, which has reason to be proud of this her first poet in point of time. 
Many of his sonnets approach the style of Petrarch, and his canzonets that 
of Metastasio. The resumption of an improved style in the poetry of Por- 
tugal may be dated from the works of this author. 

17. Joaquim Fortunato de Valadares Gamboa. His poems were first 
published in Lisbon in 1779. 

18. Joas Xavier de Matos, known by the name of Albano Erithreo amongst 
the members of the Society of Oporto. His works, which were first pub- 
lished in 1783, consist of sonnets, odes, &c. ‘‘ Penelope,” a free translation 
of the tragedy of M. L’Abbe Genest, in blank verse; and “ Viriacia,” 
an original tragedy, founded on part of the early history of Portugal. 

19. Paulino Cabral de Vasconcellos, author of sonnets and other poems, 
published in 1786, and the following year, at Oporto. Bouterwyh says that 
he ‘* deserves to be mentioned with honourable distinction amongst the Por- 
,tuguese poets, who at the latter end of the 18th century reclaimed the national 

aste, and brought it under the rules of classic cultivation.” — 

20. Antonio Ribeiro dos Santos. Some of his writingsare esteemed for 
their eloguence and purity as amongst the best of later days in the lan 
guage. ‘They consisted of odes, sonnets, &c. He also left a translation of 
Horace, which is much esteemed. This poet was also a member of the 
Arcadian Society, under the name of Elpino Duriense. 

21. Manoel Maria de Barbosa du Bocage, born 1766, a celebrated poet 
and extraordinary improvisatore. He was the author of odes, idy]s, elegies, 
epigrams, &c., and of several excellent translations from the Latin and 
French. He died, 1805. 

22. Francisco Manoel do Nascimento, born 1734. He contributed very 
considerably with Diniz, Garcao, and others, towards the restoration of the 
poetry of their country. No poet since Camoens has done so much for 
Portuguese poetry; and, although successful in every department, having 
left excellent proofs behind him, he rose above all in the composition of his 
odes. Besides his odes, letters, sonnets, and other original pieces, the Por- 
tuguese language is indebted to him for translations of Wieland’s ‘‘ Oberon,” 
the ‘* Punic War”’ of Silius Italicus, the ‘‘ Fables of La Fontaine,” and the 
‘Martyrs of the Viscount Chateaubriand.” He was also the author of several 
prose productions, which, with some translations of the Tragedies of Racine, 
form the contents of the best volume of his works. He died in 1819. 

23. O Conde da Barca, a nobleman of high consideration and rank, 
Grand Cross of the Orders of Christ, and the Tower and Sword, of Portugal; 
and of the Spanish Order of Isabel. He translated Dryden's ‘*‘ Alexander’s 
Feast,” some of Gray’s odes, and his elegy. Died 1807. 
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24. Domingos Maximiano Torres. He was a member of the Arcadian 
Society under the name of -Alfeno Cynthio. His eciogues are said to rival 
those of Quita and Gesner ; and his canzonets, after those of Claudio Manoel 
da Costa, are the best in the language. Died 1809. 

25. Belchior Manoel Curvo Semedo. His works are quoted in the “‘ Par- 
nasso Lusitano,”” and are recommended as deserving of public approval by 
the Chevalier de Almeida Garrett, a critic of high authority. 


We now turn to the more agreeable task of selecting from the 
numerous pieces of rival merit, that contend for our preference, such 
specimens as appear more congenial to our own taste. Indoing this, 
however, we wish to remark, that, had we more impartially guided 
our choice, by extracting, as samples, such pieces as casually fell 
under our notice, the result would have been marked by the same 
exhibition of unlaboured elegance, and peculiar facility of com- 
position. 


Luis DE CAMOENS. 


The mountain cool, the chesnut’s verdant shade, : 
The loit’ring walk along the river side, 

Where never woe her sad abode hath made, 
Nor sorrow linger'd on the silv’ry tide.— 

The sea’s hoarse sound—the earth with verdure gay— 
The gilded pomp of Phcebus’ parting rays — 

The flocks that tread at eve their homeward way— 
The soft mist yielding to the sunny blaze,— 

* Not all the varied charms and beauties rare 


. That-nature boasts—when thou, my sole delight ! 
Art absent from me, to my aching sight 
, Can comfort give, but as a prospect drear 


And cold before me stand—I onward go, 
And joys as they increase, increase my woe. 


” 


Fiirnao ALVARES po ORIENTE. 


Plac’d in the spangl’d sky, with visage bright, 
The full-orb’d moon her radiant beams displays ; 
But ‘neath the vivid sun’s more splendid rays 
Sink all her charms, and fades her lovely light. 
Spring with the rose and flowers adorns the field, 
Yet they are doom’d to doff their gay attire— 
The murmuring fountain to Sol’s parching fire 
The sparkling stream from rock distill’d must yield. 
And he who founds on earth his hopes of ease, 
Ij] knows the order which this earth obeys ; 
Nor sky, nor sun, nor moon, a lasting peace 
Enjoy, but ever change—and so the days 
Of man precarious are, that though he seems 
To flourish long, yet falls the fabric like a dream! 
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Antonio Barsposa Baceiar. 


Gay, gentle bird, thou pour’st forth sweetest strains, 
Although a captive, yet as thou wert free ; 
Like Orpheus singing to the winds with glee, 
And as of old Amphion charm’d the plains. 
Near where the brooklet’s cooling waters lave 
The meads around, the trait’rous snare was laid, 
Which thee, unconscious of thy lot, betray’d, 
And to thy free enjoyment fetters gave. 
Just so with me-—my liberty I lost— 
For love, in ambush of soft beaming eyes 
Seized on my heart, and I became his prize,— 
Yet liv’st thou gladsome—whilst with sorrow cross’d 
I linger sad.——How diff’rent do we bear 
The chains which Fate has fix’d that we alike must wear ! 


Antonio Diniz pa Cruz. 


Here lonely in this cool and verdant seat, 
Gemm’d with bright flow’rs the smiling meadow yields, 
While herds depasture in the neighb’ ring fields, — 
I long to see my torments all retreat. 
How pure and fresh this eve—how soft the wind 
Now moving o’er the river's surface clear, 
As in yon poplar high the turtle near 
In soothing murmurs mourneth forth her mind! 


Joyous meanwhile, as if to banish grief, : =: 
The tuneful birds their sweetest carols sing, « . 
And lovely flow’rs their choicest fragrance fling ; 

But to my sorrows they give no relief— ‘ 


For cruel tortures all my thoughts employ, 
Nor grant to hapless me but one short hour of joy ! 


Manoet Maria bE BarBosa DA BocaGE.’: 


Scarce was put off my infant swathing band, 
_ Till o’er my senses crept the sacred fire ; 
The gentle Nine the youthful embers fann’d, 
Moulding my timid heart to their desire. 
Faces, angelic and serene, ere long, 
And beaming brightness of revolving eyes, 
Bade in my mind a thousand transports rise, 
Which I should breathe in soft and tender song. 
As time roll’d on the fervour greater was ; 
The chains seem’d harsh the infant god had forged— 
Luckless the Muses’ gift—release I urg’d 
From their sad dowry, and from Cupid’s laws ;— 
But finding destiny had fix’d my state, 
What could I do?—I yielded to my fate. 
VOL. I. (1843) No. Iv. | TT 
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O ConpbE pA Barca. 


You who, when madden’d by the learned fire, 
Disdain the strict poetic laws, and rise 
Sublime beyond the ken of human eyes, 

Striking with happiest art th” Horatian lyre : 

Who streams of equal eloquence diffuse, 
Whether new Gamas or the old you praise ; 
And with pure strain and loftiest language raise 

Majestic more the Lusitanian Muse. 

As the bold eagle in its tow’ring flights 
Instructs its young to brave the solar blaze, 
Skim the blue sky, or balance on the wing— 

So teach you me to gain those sacred heights,— 

On famed Apollo’s secrets let me gaze— 

The waters let me quaff of Cabalinus’ spring. 


As aspecimen of Mr. Adamson’s terse and easy style in prose 
composition, we annex the following interesting passages from the 
dedication of the work, and regret that our limited space will not 
admit of our making more copious extracts :— 


To His Grace the Duke de Palmella. 

My Lord Duke,—lIn dedicating this little work to your Grace, I wish to 
make some slight return for the kindness with which you have honoured 
me. ; 

Your Grace will remember that when the diploma and insignia of the 
Order of Christ, which the Queen of Portugal had graciously conferred upon 
me, were transmitted, your Grace was pleased to observe that this mark 
of Her Most Faithful Majesty’s approval of what I had already done, would, 
your Grace felt persuaded, be an incentive to my continuing to illustrate the 
Literature of Portugal. That intimation I received as a command, and 
I now venture to send this volume into the world, as the commencement of 
a series of publications, chiefly devoted to the purpose to which your Grace 
referred; but which, not being solely confined to the Literature, are intended 
to treat also of the History and Antiquities of that kingdom and its pos- 
sessions. 

Distracted as Portugal has sometimes been by wars and revolutions, the 
most friendly relations have continued, with great constancy, to be main- 
tained between that country and Great Britain; and this intercourse has 
been instrumental, although not to that extent which might be wished, in 
making her literary treasures known and appreciated amongst us. In times 
gone by we have had the Lusiad translated by Sir Richard Fanshaw, sub- 
sequently by Mr. Mickle, and in our days by Mr. Musgrave. We had also 
translations of some of her early Historians and Chroniclers ; whilst in more 
modern times, through the works of Mr. Murphy, Dr. Southey, Mr. Kinsey, 
and others, much valuable information has been given to the British public, 
Mr. Kayley and Lord Strangford were the first to introduce the minor pro- 
ductions of Camoéns to our notice. 
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The care and labour I took in bringing together the materials for the 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Camoéns, have been more than repaid 
by the honours which have been bestowed upon me by Her Most Faithful 
Majesty, in conferring upon me the orders of Christ, and the ‘Tower and 
Sword. But these marks of approbation were not the only gratifications I 
received ; for to that work I am indebted for the honour of having become 
known to your Grace ; for the kind attention shown to me in Paris by Dom 
Jose Maria de Souza, the editor of the splendid edition of the Lusiad; and 
for my acquaintance, either personal or by correspondence, with many other 
distinguished Portuguese ; amongst whom [ must not neglect particularly 
to mention my friend the Chevalier de Almeida Garrett, a fellow-labourer 
in the field of literature, and who, as one of her modern poets, and skilled 
in her ancient language and poetry, holds now so high a place in the 
Literary History of Portugal. 





_ se 


Art. X.—Report and Appendices of the Children’s Employment 
Commission. Presented to both Houses of Parliament, by 


Command of her Majesty. 


WE have in a preceding paper seen, that down to the twelfth cen- 
tury, nothing positive is known of how the females in this country 
fared, if the inmates of courts, castles, and convents be exempted ; 
all that can be said of the massof the sex, of those who must have 
been the mothers of the swarming multitudes that people the island 
in our day, being pure conjecture, or merely matter of inference. 
Should Miss Lawrance, however, continue her “‘ History of Woman 
in England” down to the present period, she will experience no lack 
of testimony or of documents in regard to this question; for the 
difficulty will be how to choose from the overflowing abundance, 
and how to bring within a moderate space an adequate representa- 
tion, and a suggestive analysis of the entire subject. But when 
alluding to the plenitude of facts and of evidence which shall be 
ready to her hand, we must add, that until the publication of the 
Report before us, no writer, who was desirous of giving that subject 
a fairand ample treatment, could have possibly come properly fur- 
nished for the task; nor could the mind have had its sympathies 
fully attuned to its paramount seriousness and astounding mag- 
nitude. 

The condition-question of Woman in England has now become 
one of appalling moment. ‘The disclosures made in the course of 
the investigations, and the legislation which took place relative to the 
factory system, and still more unexpectedly the terrible facts which 
were brought to light concerning the collieries both in the north and 
the south of the island, smote the public mind with horror, dread, and 
shame. The evils and wretchedness that were thus made manifest, 
at first struck one as being greater than the nation could bear; but 
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still the mind was ready to think that the most virulent symptoms, 
the sorest parts, of the social disease had been detected and ascer- 
tained; and the hope was cherished that there was still health 
enough in the entire body to neutralise, counteract, and bring healing 
to the entire system. Alas! how fallacious was this hope of ours! 
how remote does the cure at this moment appear to the ills and suffer- 
ings that exist! how rapidly do vast masses of our teeming popula- 
tion seem to be sinking in corruption, mentally and bodily ; menacing 
the whole community with infection and unbearable misery! The 
frightful maladies in our social condition and industrial development 
are not confined to those huge barracks, the factory mills; neither 
are they all hid and buried beneath the surface of the soil, in the 
mines. Worse evils and deeper sufferings, if possible, are within the 
reach of the whisper-tones of every one who treads the pavements 
of the metropolis ;—they are at our doors, within the shadow of our 
roofs; they have absolutely swollen to such a monstrous magnitude, 
and prevailing intensity in the more populous provinces of the coun- 
try, as must have stupified, hardened, and rendered callous’ the men 
of heart and humanity that are the daily witnesses of the leprosy ; 
otherwise, how could the complacent boastings at public meetings, 
about our national character and the march of civilization, so uni- 
formly pervade the speeches of our public men? Why should not 
our churches and chapels resound with dread tidings? and how could 
people of substance sit down at ease, when so much around is rot- 
tenness and pollution? Let not our readers be hasty to presume 
that we are overstating the truth. Let them first listen to the pas- 
sages from the Report of the Commissioners on the Employments of 
Children, &c., before they accuse us of exaggeration or of morbid 
sentiment. When we have been indulged thus far, it will much 
astonish us, if they be not only ready to pronounce large masses of 
the people to be at this moment utterly neglected for any moral 
good, and terribly afflicted without means of redress as members of 
the community, but to join in the utterance that has gone forth from 
the senate, ‘‘ that a generation is growing up around us more miser- 
able, more debased, than any previous generation for the last 300 
years.” 

The Report before us with its Appendices embraces both sexes ; 
but it is the position and condition-question of the women and the 
female children to which we shall more particularly direct attention 
in our extracts. We begin with the milliners and dress-makers in 
London; nor need we strive, in the pressure of the month, which 
the heaps of volumes before us occasions, to avoid availing ourselves 
of such passages and evidence as we find some of our contemporaries 
to have carefully gleaned from the bulky official revelations. 

It appears that the class of females employed in the metropolis 
just named, amounts in number to about 15,000; the age at which 
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they generally enter into the business being fourteen or fifteen years, 
—the most precarious era in the age and health of the sex. Many 
of them come from the country, and are plump and healthy ; but the 
hours they are obliged to work at a monotonous task, and one that 
forbids bodily exercise, especially in the busy seasons,—that is, from 
April to August, and from October to Christmas,—soon produce a 
change in the complexion and frame, and, we may add, in the spirit. 
The average hours are eighteen out of the twenty-four; and this in 
an apartment sometimes containing scores of persons, and where no 
attention has been paid to ventilation. They often lodge with their 
employers, the bed-rooms and even the beds being generally over- 
crowded. Think of five, as in one instance, having been squeezed 
into acrib. Then their food consists chiefly of tea, and bread and 
butter. With regard to working-hours, this is the statement of one 
witness : 


Miss O'Neil, of Welbeck-street, (who has been a dress-maker and milliner 
several years, and employed in several of the London houses, is now in busi- 
ness for herself,) states that the hours of work in the spring season are un- 
limited. - The common hours are from 6 a.m. till 12 at night; sometimes 
from 4 a.m. till12. Has herself often worked from 6 a.m. till 12 at night 
for 2 or 3 months together. It is not at all uncommon, especially in the 
dress-making, to work all night; just in “the drive of the season” the work 
is occasionally continued all night, 3 times a-week. Has worked herself twice 
in the week all night. 


No wonder that the exhausted and unslept creatures require often 
stimulants to keep them awake, which is one of the facts spoken.to. 
There are occasions of extraordinary pressure in the millinery busi- 
ness, as will readily be conceived; such as when a court fancy ball 
takes place! but a demand still more merciless occurs in the case of 
a general mourning among the higher classes. Miss H. Baker 
says— 


On the occasion of the general mourning for His Majesty William 1V., she 
worked without going to bed from 4 o’clock on Thursday morning till half- 
past 10 on Sunday morning; during this time witness did not sleep at all : 
of this she is certain. In order to keep awake she stood nearly the whole of 
Friday night, Saturday, and Saturday night, only sitting down for half an 
hour for rest. Two other young persons dozed occasionally in achair. Wit- 
ness, who was then 19, was made very ill by this great exertion, and when on 
Sunday she went to bed, she could not sleep. 


Another young lady thus testifies. 


On special occasions, such as drawing-rooms, general mournings, and very 
frequently wedding orders, it is not uncommon to work all night: has her- 
self worked 20 hours out of the 24 for 3 months together; at this time she 
was suffering from illness, and the medical attendant remonstrated against 
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the treatment she received. He wished witness to remain in bed at least 


one day longer, which the employer objected to, required her to get up, and 
dismissed the surgeon. 


Another, 


Has been in the millinery business 8 years, in London. In the busy sea- 
son, she began to work at 7 a.m. and went on till 12 or ] in the morning. 
She was so unwell she could not begin before 7! but the principal wished it. 


Lately has not gone to bed before 2 or 3 in the morning : for a good while has 
been in a bad state of health. 


Medical gentlemen of eminence and authority were examined. 
Sir James Clark, in his evidence, thus reports and expresses his 
opinion : 


—worked from 6 in the morning till 12 at night, with the exception of the 
short intervals allowed for their meals, in close rooms, and passing the few 
hours allowed for rest in still more close and crowded apartments ;—a mode 
of life more completely calculated to destroy human health could scarcely be 
contrived, and this at a period of life when exercise in the open air, and a due 
proportion of rest, are essential to the devolopment of the system. 


Surgeons of ophthalmic hospitals have the best opportunities of 
knowing the destruction of eye-sight produced by incessant applica- 


tion to the seam or needle, especially when the fabric is black. The 
following is amorsel of Mr. ‘Tyrell’s testimony : 


A fair and delicate girl, about 17 years of age, was brought to witness in 
consequence of total loss of vision. Recovery was hopeless. She had been 
an apprentice as a dress-maker. The immediate cause of the disease in the 
eye was excessive and continued application to making mourning. She 
states that she had been compelled to remain without changing her dress for 
nine days and nights consecutively: that during this period she had been 
permitted only occasionally to rest on a mattress placed on the floor for an 
hour or two at atime; and that her meals were placed at her side, cut up, so 
that as little time as possible should be spent in their consumption. 


It is asserted, that such are the ravages which may reasonably be 
expected in the case of a single court mourning, that thirty girls are 


likely to lose their eyesight. Is Dr. James Johnson’s utterance too 
strong when he thus expresses himself ? 


The fashionable world know not how many thousand females are annuall 
sacrificed, during each season, in this metropolis, by the sudden demand and 
forced supply of modish ornaments and ephemeral habiliments. They know 
not that, while they conscientiously believe they are patronizing trade and 


rewarding industry, they are actually depriving many thousand young women 
of sleep, air, and exercise. 


There has hardly an instance come to light during the investigation 
of the Commissioners, of one female surviving, or, at least, retaining 
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sound health, after protracted millinery labour for a series of years. 
This class of females, in short, do not reach the half of the average 
life of persons devoted to other lines of business. Zhirty thousand, 
it appears, are swept away, for every fifteen thousand that death 
snatches from the ordinary ranks of their fellow-citizens. How many 
of them, ere this final summons, have betaken themselves, or have 
been driven, to prostitution ! 

Every millinery and dress-making establishment is not, of course, 
conducted without the slightest regard to the health of the girls. 
There are some, it would seem, where common sense and experience 
have taught the mistresses and forewomen, that labour during 
moderate hours is as profitable as when it is habitually extended to 
an unreasonable length of continuous time. But this appears to be 
far from the general conviction in the houses of London ; nor indeed 
do we sce, while the influx of orders happens so often to be sudden 
and urgent, that any protection against late and cruelly extended 
hours can at present be certainly promised by the most considerate 
and humane of the trade. 

What comment is required upon the few and brief passages now 
quoted? Could any one believe that he was living in Britain with 
her cincture of clear waters and her canopy of pure air,—in the 
great metropolis, a city abounding in measures of benevolence, and 
in the nineteenth century, when there is so much talk of freedom 
and religion, and so many tokens of an active intellect, and yet find 
that such things are amidst and around us? Is it not distressing be- 
yond the power of expression, to hear one of the medical witnesses 
declare he “ is convinced, that in no trade or manufactory whatever, 
is the labour to be compared to that of the young dress-makers; no 
men,” he adds, ‘work so long. It would be impossible for any 
animal to work so continuously with so little rest.” 

A person, however, naturally expresses himself first with reference 
to the cases of disorder or of misery which fall more immediately 
under his notice. It is also to be expected that every great evil pre- 
sents affecting and dreadful points of a special nature, and which can 
find no parallel, no equivalent, in any other class of horrors. The 
age of the victims may be different, and yet the injuries done, the 
sufferings borne, be so terrible in each case, as to defy distinction. 
The mode of infliction may vary, but the disaster and ruin may equally 
transcend the power of language to describe. Pass on to the lace- 
makers of Nottingham. In this branch of business, children from 
3 years and upwards are employed, and at the rate of from 12 to 14 
hours per day. One part of their business is to “ wind” for the 
lace machines; and, say the Commissioners, “the children have no 
regular and certain time whatever for sleep or recreation, being liable 
to be called upon at any period during sixteen, twenty, or twenty- 
two hours out of the twenty-four, while they have frequently to go 
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from one place of work to another, often at considerable distances, 
at all hours of the night, and in all seasons.” A Mrs. Houghton 
afforded some very remarkable evidence in regard to the employment 
of her children in the lace-making department, the eldest of her little 
bond-slaves being aged eight, while Anne was six, Mary four, and 
Eliza two ; the last being in the course of training. This motherly 
woman’s testimony was given with sundry interjectionary commands 
and spurrings. 


Eliza “* has tried and drawn a few threads out: Begins generally at 6 
A.M. in the summer and 7 in the winter; in the former goes on till dark, in 
the latter till 10 p.m. The two biggest children work with witness these 
hours ; Mary begins at the same time in the morning, but she leaves off about 
6 p.m. The children have no time to go out to play; ‘‘they go out very 
seldom.” Have breakfast whilst they have time to get it; the same with 
dinner and tea. The children are obliged to sit at their work; they sit all 
day. [‘* Mind your work.”| The work tries the eyes; the black is the 
worst ; ‘it is dree work.” [‘* Now mind your work.” | Thechildren have 
very good health; they go to a Sunday school. 


But what does the mother do, or what does she find herself forced 
to, should she happen to have a babe at her breast? She cannot 
both work and take care of the child,—suckle and serve the lace 
machines. Oh! perhaps one, a few seasons older, has been given to 
her. Child may look after child. But even this is not absolutely 
necessary. ‘There ts Godfrey’s Cordial at hand,—-for having begun 
to soothe and silence the babe with the “syrrup of rhubarb and 
laudanain mixed together,” she goes to the other, and ‘‘ then to the 
Jaudanum, as the effects become by habit diminished.” What is the 
result as respects the infant’s health ? Why, paleness, a rapid wasting 
away, and in most cases death by the time the little creature is two 
years old. We quote from the Coroner of Nottingham’s evidence :— 


In 1836 he held an inquest on an infant four months old, apparently a 
fine healthy child, to whom the mother had given, in the forenoon, a cose 
of cordial ; stupor was produced, and ultimately, after six hours had elapsed, 
medical assistance was procured, but not by the mother, who apparently wished 
the child to perish. By proper treatment, persevered in from 6 P.M. until 
after 12 at night, the child was so far restored as to open his eyes and to 
cry. The surgeon gave directions that the child should be kept aroused, and 
in motion, and have cold water dashed on the face till the narcotic effects had 
subsided. Instead of this, in a quarter of an hour after the surgeon left, the 
infant was allowed to sink to sleep and die. The medical attendant, Mr. 
Wilson, told witness, that by attention to the directions given to the mother, 
the child would have recovered. Jt was witness’s opinion thatthe case 
against the mother amounted to manslaughter ; the verdict was, *‘ Died in con- 
sequence of having a large dose of Godfrey’s cordial administered by the mo- 
ther.”” On inquiry, ascertained that besides this one, four other children had 
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died suddenly, of whom one was killed by an injury from a cart; the cause of 
death in the other cases is not known. Within the last two years the num- 
ber of these inquests lias somewhat diminished, which witness is inclined to 
attribute rather to a greater care in concealing such cases than to any diminu- 
tion of mortality. 


And this from the testimony of a chemist :— 


A case occurred a short time ago of a mother coming into the shop with 
her child in the arms. Witness remonstrated against giving it laudanum, 
and told the mother she had better go home and put the child in a bucket of 
water,—“‘ it would have been the most humane plan of putting it out of the 
way.” The mother replied that the infant had been used to laundanum and 
must have it, and that it took a halfpenny worth a-day, or 60 drops. Does not 
know what has become of the child, but “‘ supposes it is done for by this time. 
It is not uncommon for mothers to begin this practice with infants of a fort- 
night old; commencing with half a tea-spoonful of Godfrey’s, or 1 or 2 drops 
of laudanum. Has known an infant killed with three drops of laudanum, but 
nothing was said about it. Knows that many infants die by degrees, and that 
no inquest or other inquiry is made. Has known some odd cases where sur- 
geons have been called to apply the stomach-pump; but “‘infants go off 
quickly, they are not like grown people.” 


One druggist admits that he had made up thirteen hundred weight 
of treacle of Godfrey's Cordial in one year, making the preparation 
stronger than practised in London. How many deaths were in the 
cups thence filled? How much hardness of heart produced in 
woman's nature? Or, to hope the best, how much misery saved to 
the infant voyagers, and how much agony endured by those who gave 
birth to the murdered ones? But we again pass on, and to other 
disclosures, travelling from needle-work and lace-making,—these 
delicate offices, which minister so much to frivolous fashion, and re- 
quire but slender physical power,—to trades which deal in iron, but 
which, although they require from many of the hands an iron mus- 
cular strength, thereby stimulating the appetite and nerving the 
frame to sturdy health, have yet those lighter details which ainiiabe 
them, atleast in respect of exhausting monotony, dreary prolongation, 
and heart-sickening fixedness of posture, to the victims of the millinery 
and the Nottingham establishments. 

Wolverhampton is the centre of an ironmongery world, where 
large numbers of children are employed in the making and the 
finishing of the smaller goods. The children begin to work at 
eight or nine years old; and as the masters are generally of the 
smaller sort, who sell to the larger dealers, their houses and shops 
are often one and the same, situated in the narrowest and filthiest 
alleys, and presenting the foulest and unhealthiest hovels. The want 
of domestic cleanliness and appliances, is one of the forbidding 
features of the scenes we are now speaking of. 
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Here female as well as male children are set to work. The hours 
are long, extending from between seven in the morning to eight at 
night, and frequently beyond that time. The unvarying mechanical 
nature, says one of the reporters, of all the processes in which the 
young people are engaged during the whole day, “added to the sim- 
ple mechanical certainty of the Tesults, i is laborious to a degree that 
wearies, and indeed wears out the soul with the body.” Then if the 
young bond-slave happens to withdraw attention, or be for a moment 
careless, if connected with the tip-punching machine, for example, 
the loss of a finger at the first or second joint, or perhaps that of a 
hand, may be the consequence. 

Many of the masters are barbarous in their treatment of the 
children; while the parents are in general improvident and hard 
drinkers. Recklessness and starvation alternate ; and as regards the 
care of the young ones when their day’s labour is over, it seems to 
extend to little more than allowing them to stroll the filthy lanes of 
their locality, or retire to their wretched beds. All are more or less 
sickly, meagre, and ill-formed, especially the girls, whose backs re- 
semble that of a grass- hopper ; owing to the constant use of the file, 
and of being forced continuously into other distorting postures : 


Many of these poor manufacturing girls of 15, 16, and 17, so far from 
possessing the external developments corresponding with commencing 
womanhood, presented (when they happened to be straight) such figures as 
might be sawed out of two deal boards put together. ‘Their long melan- 
choly faces and vacant stare seemed to be half conscious of the progressive 
injury to nature whereby they earned their daily bread, but ignorant of the 
cause. Some few had a look of hopelessness, as though they had once 


known what it was to hope: the great majority seemed reckless, or totally 
indifferent. 


But preliminarily to all this deformity and dejectedness induced 
by the nature of their ungenial toil, Godfrey’s Cordial has done its 


office ; for the drug is in high repute in the Wolverhampton district 
also :— 


Priscilla Hatton, aged 10 years, works at home at nursing: the child is 
one month old. Is considered a good nurse by her mother; the child is a 
good child, but it squeaks a little sometimes when her wants tittee : mother 
gives it a tea-spoonful of Godfrey’s Cordial, about three times a-day ; some- 
times she (witness) gives the child a tea-spoonful of Godfrey’s Cordial when 
mother’s out, and the child is noisy and restless ; always knows where to 
find the Godfrey’s Cordial; takes a little herself sometimes, because it’s 
nice ; it makes her go to sleep too as well as the child, and it’s very nice. 


Filthiness of person and hovel, scantiness of bedding and house- 
hold comforts, the use of unwholesome food, and an eanea ignorance 
of domestic duties and offices mark the character of the wives and 
daughters in the northern manufacturing districts. But the picture 
grows still more ghastly when one looks at the moral condition of 
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the masses of the rising generation to which our attention is at pre- 
sent directed. One reporter says, “ they have no morals.” It is not 
enough that “ you will find poor girls who had never sang or danced, 
never seena dance; never read a book that made them laugh ; never 
seen a violet, or a primrose, and other flowers; and others whose 
only idea of a green field was derived from having been stung by a 
nettle ;” for you will, if the search be honestly made, discover that a 
large community is growing up in the very heart of England, in a 
worse than brutish state, devoid of, because denied, the exercise of 
the humanities; their animal natures curbed alone by the pinchings 
of poverty and.the burden of constitutional disease. ‘‘ They have no 
morals,”—** Moral feelingsand sentiments do not exist,”—are among 
the testimonies borne of districts where the ironmongery people prevail ; 
while their knowledge of aught beyond the limited branch of the em- 
ployment to which they are set from morning till night, unless it be of 
some notable Newgate character, appears to be on a level with their 


moral tone and sympathies. The following is theaccount given by one 
lad of his attainments :— 


Can read easy words; cannot write. Does not know who Jesus Christ 
was, but has heard the name of it. Never heard of the Twelve Apostles. 
Never heard of ‘Samson, nor of Jonah, nor of Moses, nor Aaron, &c. Has 
attended a Sunday-school regularly for five years.—William Southern, aged 
17, ‘‘ Can read easy words; not write. Has attended a Sunday-school regu- 
lar nearly six years. Knows who Jesus Christ was, he died on the cross to 
shed his blood to save our Saviour. Never heard of St. Peter or St. Paul. 
Six farthings make 3d.”—Another, aged 19, ‘‘ Has attended a Sunday- 
school regularly these five years. Never heard of Joshua; there were 
Twelve Apostles; St. Peter was one, Moses was another, Jonah was another 
Job was another; cannot mention any more that he recollects. Samson was 
the strongest man. Does not know the name of the Queen. Twenty far- 
things are 6d. Wishes he could write, can’t get on properly without it.” 


Perhaps the most significant and foreboding feature in this appalling 
picture is this, that hardly any distinction or difference appears to 
exist between the habits, the modes of thinking, and the attain- 
ments of the two sexes ; that woman is unfeminised, has lost her 
rightful position at the fire-side, cannot make home warm although 
she had the means, and does not even know how to nurse her off- 
spring. What can be the position of a community when she is 
brutish and gross as her husband? What the prospect of a nation 
when such a mass of moral derangement and physical horrors are 
not only gaining ground daily, but have been advancing with mon- 
strous strides, unheeded by the middling and upper classes, for years 

ast ? 
: We have said that the Report gives a picture of woman in the 
districts to which we have latterly been directing notice, as if she 
had hardly a distinctive feature from what characterizes the demo- 
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ralized and reckless husbands ; and have intimated that the girls are 
ignorant as the boys. But the case is worse, for we thus read. 


That the education of the girls is even more neglected than that of the 
boys; that the vast majority of females are utterly ignorant; that it is im- 
possible to overstate the evils which result from this deplorable ignorance. 
The medical practitioners of Birmingham forcibly point out the misery which 
ensues from the neglected condition of the women—improvidence, absence 
of all comfort, abandonment of children, alienation of all affection in families, 
and drunkenness on the part of the husband, 


Here is another frightful testimony. 


The women of some of the manufacturing districts are becoming similar 
to the female followers of an army. Wearing the garb of women, but ac- 
tuated by the worst passions of men, in every riot or outbreak the women 
are the leaders and exciters of the young men to violence. The language 
they indulge in is of the most horrid description; in short, while they are 
demoralized themselves, they demoralize all that come within their reach. 
It has been said that Englishmen would never exhibit one-hundredth part 
of the ferocity displayed by the French in 1780 and during the reign of ter- 
ror, even if a similar crisis should occur, but it was difficult to say what the 
contagion of such examples and language would effect. 


We might greatly swell the list of testimonies borne to the alarm- 
ing facts already stated, and add many corroborations from the Report. 
We might also proceed to notice the suggestions offered by the 
Commissioners for stemming the tide of ignorance, demoralization, 
and misery, which they have disclosed ; and then proceed to speculate 
and to doubt with regard to the probable efficacy of their proposed 
measures of amelioration, as well as to express an alarm about the 
evils and sufferings laid bare,—despairing of cure, fearful that a 
remedy is beyond the ingenuity and power of legislation, and pre- 
dicting that in the progress of a mighty social and industrial develop- 
ment, the nation is fast hurrying to disorganization and deep degra- 
dation. Butat present we abstain from all conjecture and disquisition 
of the sort. Our last extract gives the substance of the views 
entertained by the commissioners relative to what may be expected 
from an jmproved education of the women, and a higher regard to 
her appropriate occupations. 


The girls are prevented by their early removal from home, and from the 
day-schools, to be employed in labour, from learning needlework, and from 
acquiring those habits of cleanliness, neatness, and order, without which they 
cannot, when they grow up to womanhood, and have the charge of families 
of their own, economise their husbands’ earnings, or give their homes any 
degree of comfort ; and this general want of the qualifications of a housewife 
in the women of this class, is stated by clergymen, teachers, medical men, 
employers, and other witnesses, to be one great and universally prevailing 
cause of distress and crime among the working classes. 
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But supposing that female toil away from the domestic hearth 
could be dispensed with ; that home-abiding tidiness and thrift were 
more than to meet the earnings that follow such operations as filing 
iron, steel, or brass, continued day after day, from morning till late 
at eve ; and supposing that there were time and means at command 
for the necessary acquisitions contemplated by the Commissioners, 
how long would it be ere the education could be made to bear upon 
the rising generation, and how much longer ere there could be 
observed those practical fruits that would sensibly prove a moral 
revolution was taking place in the frame of the large masses of society 
where such virulent leprosy prevails as the Report describes! ‘True, 
the sooner that a movement is made in the right direction -the 
better,—the sooner that the legislature is fortunate enough ‘to 
provide a suitable and efficacious remedy, the earlier must the hands 
of good men be strengthened, and the more confident the alacrity of 
each for the labour of love that is required in his immediate sphere. 
But in the mean while, can one look with less than dismay at the 
disclosures made by the Commissioners? Is it possible to predict 
otherwise than so as to sound an alarm, and to pass from one to 
another the prophecy, that unless the mischiefs in the social and 
industrial system which prevail, and have long been growing more 
and more noisome in many of the northern districts, be speedily 
checked, the most direful results may be anticipated ; for otherwise 
corruption will inevitably spread, so that the honour and safety of 
this vast empire is brought into direct jeopardy. Such a retribution 
indeed ensues in the history of nations, by an awful permission of 
Providence, upon the long unheeded degradation of man. 

What stronger evidence can there be adduced to the observant and 
reflecting traveller, that this degradation has already taken expansive 
ground and sunk deep, than what he descries in the manufacturing 
districts? There, ona calm, close, and earnest survey, he cannot but 
be struck, as some one has years ago declared, by the appearance of 
misery and filth; by the total neglect of the person and the house- 
hold; by stunted forms, sallow complexions, sickly and mishapen 
children, and youth bowed down by the infirmities of age. Is it not 
terrible to think that in the best season of youthfulness and natural - 
health, multitudes of our fellow-subjects are dejected and suffering, 
and that instead of beauty and fresh vigour, there is deformity and 
weakness? Alas! the years for learning and recreation are consumed 
in bodily toil; and there are tens of thousands who endure a daily 
torture without that share of parental affection that would in some 
degree sooth and alleviate in spite of the deepest wrongs. 

Multitudes of our race in the heart of England are sunk to the 
condition of animals of the lowest order, so that they look no higher 
than to unceasing labour and disgusting sensuality. Thousands of 
them live apart from the rest of the world, intermarrying, and having 
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habits, manners, and almost a language peculiar to themselves; but 
what is dreariest and darkest of all, living in as great a neglect of 
tieir duty to God and of religious obligations, as they are reckless 
of domestic economy, or ignorant even of the way in which to train 
up their little ones. 

Can such a sore in our social system be longer winked at, or 
allowed to foster, spread, and take deeper rooting with impunity ? 
But not to indulge in gloom further, or utterly to despair, let us, in 
conclusion, hail those rays of hope, arising even from the Report of 
the Commissioners, were it merely that the document has made 
manifest where the sorest of diseases, in respect both of time and 
eternity,—of contentment, peace, and decency here, as well as of 
felicity and joy hereafter, resides; for thereby the public pulse and 
the best minds will be quickened to meditate and achieve a cure. 
Let no one lull his generous impulses or restrain his natural emotions, 
by flattering himself, by reposing on some vague complacency about 
England’s greatness and goodness, or by imagining that the hideous 
picture is overcharged with mock figures or by means of artificial 
shades. The story told is no fiction, but a stern, frowning, and 
unabashed truth. ‘The representation has not been got up by any 
skilful trick of art. ‘The whole, indeed, bears the stamp of unques- 
tionable veracity, buttressed by the surest guarantees that public and 
official responsibility, or personal honour, can offer. But we repeat 
that hope may fix its anchor on this Report. 





Art. XI. 


1. A Theory of the Structure of the Sidereal Heavens. Part First. 
W. Woop. 


2. A Celestial Atlas. By J. Mippieton. Messrs. Jarrolds, 
Norwich. 


“A Tnurory of the Structure of the Sidereal Heavens, including an 
Explanation of the Phenomena of the Via Lactea and Nebule ; 
founded on a new Astronomical Doctrine: being a General Ex- 
plication of the Astral Collocations upon Geometrical Principles,— 
with Plates of [lustration,” cannot, we think, be better introduced 
than by at once quoting the Propositions under which the Theory is 
to be developed. The Propositions are as we here cite them :— 


I.—That the solar systems occupy spaces bounded by spherical 
superficies. 

{I.—That the spheres in contact include between them intervening 
spaces; aud that spheres of as latge a magnitude as our own solar system, 
must include between them intervening spaces of vast extent. 

III.-—That the intervening spaces between the solar systems are oecu- 
pied by smaller solar systems of various magnitudes. 
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*IV.—That a great number of the smaller systems are disposed in con- 
centric rings, or circles in the intervening spaces, the larger of them being 
exterior, and gradually diminishing in magnitude towards a common centre. 

V.—tThat each interior concentric ring contains more systems than 
the next concentric ring exterior to it, because the magnitudes of the solar 
systems in the concentric rings, are determined by two segments of spheres 
whose convex sides approach each other. 

VI.—That the diameters of the systems of the more interior concen- 
tric rings are so small, relatively, as to admit an aggregation of the minor 
solar systems, in great numbers, towards the point where two great systems 
approach nearest to contact. 

VII.—That if the suns of a great series of concentric rings, and the 
adjacent small suns, in the same region of the intervening spaces, be seen 
from a planet in one of the systems of the minor concentric rings, they 
will exhibit phenomena resembling the appearance of the milky-way. 

VIII.—That if a great series of concentric rings of systems be seen in the 
direction of a line perpendicular to the plane of their centres or suns, they 
will present the same appearance as those circular nebulz in which the stars 
seem most numerous towards the centre. 

IX.—That the various nebulz are peculiar combinations of the smaller 
systems, occupying portions of the intervening spaces. 

X.— That systems of the largest magnitude, placed nearly in contact, 
form a basis for the structure of the heavens, and are separated from each other 
by one or more interposed strata of small systems. 

XI.—That each great solar system, when surrounded by twelve other 
great systems, has twelve great series of concentric rings of systems, and 
many other minor concentric rings, arranged in order vpon its spherical 
superficies. 

XIJI.—That the intervening spaces are probably equal in dimensions 


to one third of the spaces occupied by those great systems which include 
them. 


To show with what great things we deal, let us cite something 
that is said of spaces :— 


The distance of the stars is not less, but may be much more, than 
19,200000,000000 miles. If it be assumed as a basis for calculation, that, 
that is the distance from our sun to the nearest neighbouring sun, we can- 
not thence determine the diameter of our own solar system. For if the 
diameter of the system, of which that sun is the centre, exceed that of our 
own, then the semi-diameter of that system will exceed the half of the as- 
sumed distarice. On the contrary, if the diameter of that system be less 
than that of our own, then its semi-diameter will be less than the half of 
the assumed distance. But the diameters of the two systems may also be 
equal. Therefore, it follows that the semi-diameters are equal, and the 
mutual distance of the two suns which consists of two semi-diameters of the 
two systems, is equal to a whole diameter of each system. If the two 


semi-diameters be 19,200000,000000 miles, then each diameter is equal 
thereto. 
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This is a summary of the reasoning that goes to establish the first 
Proposition. 


It was stated under the first Proposition, that the argument there afforded 
only an approximation, from the probability of equal power of the solar 
forces, at the boundary of each solar system. Under the second Proposition 
it was demonstrated, that spheres in contact included between them interven- 
ing spaces, and that spheres as large as our solar system must include be- 
tween them intervening spaces of vast extent. 

The arguments under the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth Propositions have 
demonstrated, that solar systems of very different magnitudes may be con- 
tained in the intervening spaces, and that great numbers of solar systems 
may there be disposed in concentric circles. It was also shown, under those 
Propositions, that the solar systems in the concentric circles increase in num- 
ber and diminish in magnitude, in each ring, interiorly towardstheir com- 
mon centre. 

The arguments under the seventh, eighth, and ninth Propositions have 
demonstrated, that the peculiar arrangements of solar systems, of various 
magnitudes, requisite for the complete occupation of the intervening spaces, 
present combinations of systems which, viewed at a great distance, would 
present phenomena, resembling the Milky Way, the circular, oval, annular, 
and other nebule of peculiar forms. 

The arguments under the tenth Proposition have demonstrated, that great 
solar systems of similar magnitudes, disposed in geometrical order, form a 
basis upon which the other solar systems, inferior in magnitude, may be dis- 
posed in various combinations; and that the great systems are, it may 
be, separated from each other by one or more interposed strata of small 
systems. 

The argument under the eleventh Proposition demonstrates how numerous 
the circular series of the minor systems may be upon the superficies of 
each great system, when surrounded by twelve other great systems. 

The argument under the twelfth Proposition tends to show that the inter- 
vening spaces are probably equal in dimensions to one-third of the spaces 
occupied by those great systems which include them. 

Wherefore, it is concluded, that the arguments under the twelve Propo- 
‘positions have established a close analogy between the theory and the 
celestial phenomena observed by astronomers ; and that, consequently, the 


first Proposition, which is the basis of the hypothesis, is thereby demon- 
strated. 


Now, let us come to the Conclusion, of which the following are 
parts : 


The preceding arguments are intended to show that the general phe- 
nomena of the stars may be explained by the adoption of a purely geometri- 
caltheory. * *- 

In the profound regions of the celestial spaces there are, doubtless, chaotic 
masses of prodigious extent, in various conditions, and undergoing changes 
which will ultimately result in organised systems of beauty and utility, | or 
which have some other unknown use or purpose. * * 
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The theory propounded in this work has originated entirely from inde- 
pendent investigations, and the second part of the theory is designed to ex- 
hibit a variety of arguments in support of the intervening hypothesis, and 
will be, for the most part, entirely new. 

When the observations now extensively making by astronomers on geral- 
laxes of the stars have become numerous, some correct opinions may'be 
formed of the numbers and magnitudes of stars closely adjacent to us. Not 
until then can we expect to determine the absolute magnitude of our own 
system. * * 

The theory advanced in these pages admits only two great systems ‘con- 
tiguous to our own. Our solar system, therefore (according to the theory), 
is surrounded mostly by the smaller systems. 


Des Cartes is declared to be perhaps the only astronomer who has 
suggested, that the peculiar position of the stars indicates a diversity 
of magnitude. We have then these genera] and striking obser- 
vations: 


A remarkable peculiarity is apparent in the works of God respecting dif- 
ferences of magnitudes and numbers of the various subjects of creation. 

If we look into the animal and vegetable kingdoms for illustration, we find 
that creatures of the largest magnitudes are comparatively few, while the 
moré minute animals abound in countless multitudes. 

Whales are of a vast magnitude, but they are few in number. The 
minute animalcules are innumerable, but they are too small for the unassisted 
eye of man to behold. 

The larger kind of trees are comparatively few, while the grasses of the 
fields are countless. 

If we examine the face of the earth we find mountains, hills, rocks peb- 
bles, sand. How different in magnitudes! If it seem not impossible to 
ceunt the former, yet who can count the sands on the sea shore ? 

If we observe the divisions of the land on the surface of the globe, we 
have six large continents, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South 
America, Australia. The various islands vary much in form and magnitude, » 
but small islands are most numerous. oe 

The islands in some parts are also associated together in numerous groups 
between the approximating parts of great continents. Such an association 
of islands is found in the Gulf of Mexico, between North and South 
America. Another is found between Asia and Australia. ‘These are 
analogous in some degree to the groupings of the small solar systems (ac- 
cording to the previous theory) near the approximating points of two great 
systems. 

It seems highly probable that mere differences of magnitudes in the 
various subjects of creation involve no essential inferiority of structure, 
Therefore it may be inferred by analogy, that there may be solar systems in 
the intervening spaces having a very small relative magnitude, yet complete, 
nevertheless, in every essential systemic appointment. 


These are copious extracts froma theory that lays claim to novelty, 
a suspicious term _— pure mathematics, the exactest of sciences, 
vot. 1. (1843) No. Iv. U U 
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and the sustained and steady working of the highest problems are 
required. There is ingenuity in the hypotheses about spherical sys- 
tems and the vastly different sizes they present, as well as the various 
offices they perform in the economy of the heavens. But then the 
present writer, who assures us that the work has originated entirely 
from independent investigations, does not appear to have brought to 
the task, many of the stricter and loftier qualities of the astronomer 
or mathematician; but on the other hand, to have indulged airy 
fancy, and given reins to a dreamy imagination. In short, specula- 
tion, assumption, and conjecture predominate here ; nor has the result 
onour minds been of that exalting, commanding, and gratifying 
kind which a perusal of the pages of a Herschel or a Nicol never 
fails to produce. In the illustrative plates, however, there is grace- 
fulness of figure, arrangement, and grouping; although but little 
that is convincing. | 

We have been much better pleased with the work that stands next 
on our list, a “ Celestial Atlas, containing Maps of all the Con- 
stellations visible in Great Britain, with Corresponding Blank Maps 
of the Stars, systematically arranged for communicating a Practical 
Knowledge of the Heavens.” Then there is a most valuable ac- 
companying volume to this magnificent Atlas: the ‘‘ Companion, 
containing a Series of Lessons on the Constellations, a Dissertation 
on the Fixed Stars, and Conversations on the Heavens, with 
Descriptions and Views. of the most remarkable stars and Ne- 
bule.”” But we subjoin a somewhat fuller description of: the 
works, which although bound up separately must be studied 
together. Afterwards we shall cite a few paragraphs from 
he prefaces,in order that the character of the two works may be 
more completely conveyed to persons who contemplate making a 
purchase of them, and that Mr. Middleton's unassuming and 
sensible method may be allowed to recommend his original and elabo- 
rate performances. 

Mr. Middleton’s object in preparing his “ Celestial Atlas” and 
“Companion” has been to furnish an easy method of acquiring an 
intimate and correct acquaintance with the fixed stars, such as would 
enable any person with a moderate degree of attention to distinguish, 
not only the constellations, but every star to about the fourth.or fifth 
maenitude. 

His plan is to exhibit on five maps all the stars and constellations 
visible in Great Britain, not in an inverted position as they are drawn 
on Celestial Globes, but precisely as they appear in the heavens. On 
four of the maps, each bearing the title of one of the seasons, may 
be seen the constellations which are respectively visible in Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter; while the other map contains those 
constellations which never set, having the names of the seasons on 
its four sides as a direction to the position in which it must be held 
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to show the situation of the stars at any time of the year. These 
five maps are arranged on the right hand pages of the Atlas, and 
opposite to each is a corresponding map of the stars, represented 
white on a black ground, without the constellations or names, just as 
they appear in the sky. 

The “‘ Companion” is divided into three parts: the first, which is 
the most important, consists of a number of lessons on the constella- 
tions. At the commencement of each is a direction as to the quarter 
of the heavens in which it may be found in the respective months. 
Then follows an enumeration of the principal stars as distinguished 
by the Greek letters, and the parts of the constellations in which 
they are placed. These are required to be first found on the maps 
containing the names of the stars, &c., and afterwards on the blank 
maps opposite, from which the. transition to the sky is easy and 
natural. | 

This list of stars is followed in each constellation by notes des- 
cribing the peculiar conformation of the stars, short directions by 
which they may be recognised in the heavens, notices of double, 
quadruple, and variable stars, nebule, &c. The second part of the 
“‘Companion” treats of the nature, number, distance, &c., of the 
fixed stars; of variable, double, treble, and quadruple stars, nebulz, 
&c., with questions at the end of each chapter to adapt it to the pur- 
poses of instruction. The third part consists of conversations on the 
heavens. | 

To devise a plan for recognizing the fixed stars, has been a deside- 
ratum in all ages. This has been attempted in several ways. 
Catalogues have been often made. The first of which on record is 
that formed by Hipparchus of Rhodes, 120 years B.C. The one 
most used in England was formed by Flamstead, the first Astronomer 
Royal, who was installed into that office 1676, the year Greenwich 
observatory was finished. Catalogues have been formed in modern 
times, containing from fifty to a hundred thousand stars. 

Another method frequently adopted has been by verbal descriptions 
of the peculiar conformations of the stars. And a third method is 
by the construction of maps and celestial globes. Many of the 
celestial atlasses now extant possess great merit both for their accu- 
racy and beauty of delineation; but Mr. Middleton is not aware of 
any publication on this subject well adapted to the purposes of in- 
struction, by means of which a knowledge of the heavens may be 
as systematically taught as a knowledge of the earth by geography: 
this, after the adoption of a similar plan successfully for twenty 
years, he has attempted in his present publications, It has been his 
object, not merely to enable a person to know each constellation and 
star, but while doing this, to exhibit a correct view of the present 
extent of our knowledge of the sidereal heavens; to describe in plain 
language the important and interesting discoveries of Dr. and Sir 
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J. Herschel in this department of science, and to enable any one in 
possession of a good telescope to discover many interesting objects 
for investigation. Though Mr. M.'s “ Atlas” has been constructed 
so as to be peculiarly adapted for the use of schools, it will be found 
to answer all the purposes of other celestial atlases. 

We have pleasure now in presenting a passage from the modest 
preface to the ‘‘ Celestial Atlas.” Take these few sentences :— 


Since the invention of the telescope, and especially within the last fifty 
years, so many interesting discoveries have been made in the heavens, as to 
render it desirable that a knowledge of Astronomy in general, and particu- 
larly of the fixed stars, should form a part of every system of liberal 
education. 

This, however, has hitherto been considerably hindered by the difficulties 
which have attended the acquisition, especially of the sidereal branch of the 
science. And though many attempts have been made to remove these diffi- 
culties, by verbal descriptions of the configurations of the fixed stars, yet the 
author is not aware that this has ever been done by exhibiting them on 
illustrative and blank maps. It was the want of a work of this kind, for the 
instruction of his pupils, that induced him several years ago to prepare a 
number of diagrams, the long-continued and successful use of which sug- 
gested the idea of the following maps; and he is now induced to publish 
them at the request of his pupils and of many intelligent friends, as well as from 
a persuasion that, with an ordinary degree of attention, they will enable any 
person to obtain a correct and scientific acquaintance with the subject to 
which they relate. 


Having stated that the Atlas and Companion will have to be used 


together, Mr. Middleton adds,— 


In the various atlases and globes to which the author has had access, he 
found in many instances great diversities in the magnitude of the same star ; 
and in order to remedy the perplexity which such an error must occasion, he 
first arranged the stars in each constellation, according to their apparent size, 
from Dr. Herschel’s tables in the Philosophical Transactions for 1796 to 
1797, as far as those tables enabled him todo so. He then personally in- 
spected all the stars visible in Great Britain, to about the fifth magnitude, 
determining the class to which each belonged, by comparing it with those by 
which it was surrounded. This was a work of considerable difficulty, and 
though he does not suppose that he has attained perfection, not having always 
been able to satisfy even himself, yet he trusts that the great care he has 
exercised has prevented any important error. The right ascension and 
declination of the stars are rectified for 1840. 


This next passage is from the prefatory observations to the Com- 
panion :— 


The author is not aware of the existence of any work in which the study 
of the fixed stars is reduced to a system, though its intimate connexion with 
geography, and especially with the use of the globes, renders such a work 
desirable. Indeed, the study of the heavens, and of the earth, may be con- 
ducted ona similar plan. The best method of teaching geography is by 
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blank maps, such as those of the Abbé Gaultier ; the pupil should first be 
taught to find the quarters of the world, then its kingdoms, provinces, cities, 
towns, &c. In a similar way the heavens are best studied by dividing them 
into three parts, viz., the zodiac, and the stars to the north and south of it. 
These are again divided into constellations, which correspond with the king- 
doms on a map of the earth ; stars of the first magnitude correspond with the 
principal cities ; and those of the second with cities of inferior size; while 
stars of the third, fourth, and fifth sizes, are like the boroughs, towns, and 
villages of a country. 

By pursuing the plan thus recommended, the author is fully assured, from 
his own experience, that a knowledge of the heavens is much sooner 
acquired than a knowledge of the earth; with this special advantage, that in 
geography we only see the names of the places on the maps, and not the places 
themselves; whereas, in astronomy, we see the stars, not only upon the maps, 
but actually shining in the heavens, in all their beauty and splendour. 


We must not dismiss the ‘‘ Atlas” without repeating that it pre- 
sents to the eye great magnificence. The ‘‘ Companion” too is a 
handsome volume and beautifully illustrated; no expense having 
been spared to render both of them worthy of refined taste, as re- 
gards the mere getting up of the publications. But it is to their 
original, comprehensive, and very intelligible method of teaching 
astronomy that one must pyincipally look; and herein, not merely 
in respect of the maps, but the classification,—not merely the Lessons, 
but the Conversations, Mr. Middleton must be pronounced to have 
uncommon merit. We should not be surprised to hear that he has 
achieved that which will work a practical revolution in the study 
of the heavenly bodies. 





Art. XII.—Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner, M.P. 
Edited by his brother, LEonarRD Horner, Esq. Murray. 


WE are old enough to have taken some degree of interest in the 
promise and progress of Francis Horner, and were certainly so far 
advanced in years at the period of his death, as to have shared in the 
lament which followed him to the grave. It was impossible to be a 
resident in the capital of Scotland without hearing his name and 
character continually made the theme of hearty appreciation ; it 
could not be that the Edinburgh Review should daily form in every 
intelligent circle a topic of discourse, without a school-boy falling in 
with the tone on one side or another of the critics by wayside and 
fireside, as well as when the conflicts of argument took place which 
very generally distinguished the orations of spouters in the juvenile 
Debating Societies. 

Francis Horner died prematurely, but not at too carly a period of 
his rising and steady career ever to perish from the minds of his 
enlightened countrymen, who regard honesty as well as real talent to 
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be qualities worthy of imitation and homage in alltime. A glance 
at some of the steps in his history, at a few of the features of his in- 
tellectual and moral career, and at several of the more distinct stages 
of his political development, will be serviceable even to the more 
youthful of our readers, who could experience no sympathy in the 
subject when the statesman was alive, and who may yet be too young 
to care much about the character of such men as not only stamp the 
era at which they live with their influence, but who, by wise and con- 
siderate men, will always be regarded as having bequeathed to pos- 
terity signal examples of patriotism and of commanding virtue. Let 
no orie, however, expect that in the present volumes there is to be 
found a hero of romance, or even a man of brilliancy. Neither his 
writings nor his speeches were calculated to astound or to carry cap- 
tive the merely popular community’; whose applause for the most 
part is as transient and unsubstantial, as it is hot and boisterous. No, 
Horner’s character and progress form a study for the closet and for 
thinking ; and, the more he is thus made the theme of reflection and 
speculation, the higher will he ascend in the mind’s estimate, and the 
more profound and influential will be his example. 

Honesty of heart and of purpose, alove of truth for its own sake, 
and a resolute determination to take a straightforward course, what- 
ever might be the occasion or exigency, were striking features in his 
character, backed and upheld, it is true, by real talent, solid judg- 
ment, and sedulous cultivation. His knowledge of himself as well 
as of mankind, proved not merely that he had the shrewdness of in- 
tuition, but that his observation was constant, and bis philosophy 
highly improved by study. Hence he was essentially a practical man. 
IXven when but a very young man, he says that he looked forward 
to arule of conduct; from which, hé hoped, nothing would ever in- 
duce him to depart! and it was this, to be thoroughly independent, 
“‘ to connect myself with the exclusive interests of no political party 
whatever.” At the same time, he says, ‘I have long since imbibed 
an opinion (which, whenever it occurs, I find more strongly impressed 
upon me), that every form of government is to be valued in the pro- 
portion of its affinity to those principles of rational freedom, which 
impose no further restraints than the common security makes neces- 
sary, and establish nothing that can operate as a check upon the exer- 
tions of worth and talents.” It is evident from these and other 
entries in a journal which he kept, as well as in notices in his letters, 
that Mr. Horner at an early period had his mind directed to a politi- 
cal career, and that he was pursuing a path to statesmanship. It 
must also be evident from the few words we have cited, that, as an 
honest man, he would lean to the Liberal or Whig side, rather than 
to the high Tory party. Indeed, he had only been for a short time 
at the English bar, when he wasinvited to Earl Fitzwilliam’s, to meet 
several of the more active of the opposition, who were anxious to see 
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him introduced into parliament ; and the following are reasons which 
led him to ally himself to the party to which he adhered: 


Almost from my first entrance upon the study of law, 1 considered politic § 
as an ultimate object and a concurrent occupation. Political adventure is a 
game which I am disqualified from playing by many circumstances of my: 
character; and which I am resolved to decline. But some share in public 
business, acquired by reputation and supported on an independent footing, is 
a fair object, and almost the only reward that stimulates me to the law. 
Without belonging to a party, there can be no efficient participation in public 
affairs. If an honourable man sees no formed party among the factions of 
the state, by whom his general ideas of policy are maintained, he will shrink 
from them all, and attempt only individual efforts to explain and enforce his 
views. But in the general maxims and principles of Mr. Fox’s party, both 
with regard to the doctrine of the*constitution, to foreign policy, and to the 
modes of internal legislation, I recognise those to which I have been led by 
the results of my own reflection, and by the tenor of my philosophic education. 
And I am ambitious to co-operate with that party, in labouring to realize 
those enlightened principles in the government of our country; however I 
lament some violences and mistakes in the conduct of Opposition on parti- 
cular occasions, and however much I suspect the characters of some who 
have at times been very near Mr. Fox’s person. All my feelings carry me 
towards that party; and all my principles confirm the predilection. Into 
that party, therefore, I resolutely enlist myself; with very feeble hopes of its 
ever being for any long period triumphant in power. There is a low prt- 
dence, in rearing the fabric of one’s fortunes, which fixes the ambition (if 
it may be called by so proud a name) on the actual possession of places and 
emolument ; and there are some living instances which prove this to be quite 
a sure game, provided there are never any compunctious visitings of princi- 
ple or personal regard. ‘There is a more virtuous discretion, which limits a 
man’s schemes of exertion to his professional sphere, and to the honest accu- 
mulation of large profits and small praises, such as the English bar seems 
almost infallibly to bestow on dilligent abilities. But there is a more ele- 
vated prudence, which does not stop at affluence in its prospect, but ventures 
to include the chances of lasting service to mankind, and of a good name 
impressed upon the history of the times. 


Going back to a somewhat earlier date, and soon after the decease 
of Mr. Fox, we find him thus expressing himself with regard to party 
in the state. 


I look upon what is called Mr. Fox’s party, the remains of the old Whig 
faction, as extinguished entirely with him ; his name alone kept the frag- 
ments together, after the party had been long ago broken to pieces. At the 
same time, I cannot resist the conviction, that, in spite of appearances, there 
is in the middling order of people in this country a broad foundation for a 
popular party, constituted by the opinions, interests, and habits of those 
numerous families who are characterised by moderate but increasing incomes, 
a careful education of their youth, and a strict observance of the great com- 
mon virtues. No doubt, this is the genuine democracy, if they preserve 
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their weight in that public voice, which government must obey. Many 
circumstances have occurred of late years to depress the just influence of 
that order of men; and it is melancholy to think, that they are the very 
circumstances which have brought other free governments to an end—an 
overgrown foreign trade, the dependencies proceeding from too bulky a 
system of finance, and an augmentation of the military force on account. of 
foreign danger. ‘These causes, I am persuaded, have already both under- 
mined our institutions, and vitiated the sentiments and character of the 
nation. At the same time, it does strike me very forcibly, that the great 
number among whom wealth is diffused in considerable yet equal portions, 
the tolerably good education that accompanies it, the strength of physical 
and moral forces that are thus combined in a population to which both order 
and freedom are necessary, form a new case very different from any formed 
example; and it is from this aspect of our condition, that I take my 
hopes of there being still a chance of defénding successfully the liberties of 
England, chance enough to make it a reproach for ever against the present 
age if it does not make a trial at least. 








Horner looked upon the study and practice of the law as the 
best preparatives for a statesman, and indeed he seems to have re- | 
garded the profession chiefly in this light, and chosen it for this 
purpose. But all along his mind appears to have been enriching 
itself in the fields of economical and political science. Adam Smith’s 
great work, of course, was in many things his text book, but not 


without bringing it to the test of philosophical criticism. Horner 
observes,— 


a ee 





Did not Adam Smith judge amiss, in his premature attempt to form a 
sort of system upon the wealth of nations instead of presenting his valuable 
speculations to the world under the form of separate dissertations? Asa 
system, his work is evidently imperfect ; and yet it has so much the air of a 
system, and a reader becomes so fond of every analogy and arrangement, by 
which a specious appearance of system is made out, that we are apt to adopt 
erroneous opinions, because they figure in the same fabric with approved 
and important truths. That illustrious philosopher might therefore have 
contributed more powerfully to the progress of political science, had he 
developed his opinions in detached essays ; nor would he have less consulted 
the real interests of his reputation, which indeed may have been more bril- 
liant at first, by his appearance as the author of a comprehensive theory, but 
will ultimately be measured by what he shall be found to have actually con- 
tributed to the treasures of valuable knowledge. 





Having alluded to Horner’s critical philosophy, we are naturally 
led to speak of the Edinburgh Review, the origin of which was so 
closely connected with him. The public is generally aware that he 
was one of the projectors of that far-famed journal. Indeed, in the 
very first number of it he published those views on the Currency 
which afterwards figured in the report of the Bullion Committee. 
We quote a little gossip from his journal relative to the success of 
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the starting number, and which pays the highest ees to Mr. 
Jeffrey, its editor. 


Before I proceed to speak of my own studies, I shall make : a short memo- 
randum with respect to the reception which the first number of our Review 
has met with in Edinburgh, for we have not yet got an account of its fate 
in London. Upon the whole, I do not think we have gained much character 
by it ; it is considered as respectable enough in point of talents, but the 
severity, insome of the papers it may be called scurrility, has given general 
dissatisfaction. In the next number, we must soften our tone, and be 
more indulgent to folly and bad taste. Jeffrey is the person who 
will derive most honour from this publication, as his articles in this 
number are generally known, and are incomparably the best: I have 
received the greater pleasure from this circumstance, because the genius of 
that little man has remained almost unknown to all but his most intimate 
acquaintances. His manner is not at first pleasing; what is worse, it is of 
that cast, which almost irresistibly impresses upon strangers the idea of 
levity and superficial talents. Yet there is not any man whose real charac- 
ter is so much the reverse; he has indeed a very sportive and playful fancy, 
but it is accompanied with very extensive and varied information, with a 
readiness of apprehension almost intuitive, with judicious and calm discern- 
ment, with a profound and penetrating understanding. Indeed, both in point 
of candour and of vigour in the reasoning powers, I have never personally 
known a finer intellect than Jeffrey’s, unless I were to except Allen’s. 


Mr. Horner read character well, and therefore could appreciate a 
graphic sketch when made by another. Take as a specimen his 
report of Windcham’s account of Pitt. 


Mr. Windham, speaking of Pitt, described him as being without affecta- 
tion in the least, much above vanity. He considers him as having suffered 
greatly by having been introduced too soon to office, and losing the opportu- 
nities of seeing men and manners, except as a minister, not the most 
favourable way (Mr. Windham added) of seeing men: had he only seen 
them for a little while, as his father did, in the army. In preparing his 
measures, he thinks more of the House of Commons than of their operation ; 
satisfied if they will look well in statement—like those improvers of ground, 
who will build you a house that shall look most picturesque to spectators on 
the outside, though within it be incommodious. Mr. Windham instanced the 
Parish Recruit Bill, and said this was the most satisfactory solution he had 
been able to give of Pitt’s failure in this and many other plans, when Mr. 
Fox had observed to him, that surely these were occasions on which it was 
Pitt’s interest to summon all his talents. Speaking of his going through 
military details—military cars, rockets, catamarans, &c., Windham observed, 
that Pitt’s judgment on such matters was generally bad, though he had a 
great talent in stating them. On another occasion, with Ward and John 
Ponsonby, when there was a great deal of conversation about the exercises 
and sports of the common people, the impolicy of suppressing them, &c., and 
when we ran over the names of different public men in the state and the law, 
whose opinions upon such a point of policy might come to be of importance, 
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I hazarded Pitt’s name,—‘‘ Oh!” exclaimed Windham, “ Pitt never was a 
boy ; besides, such questions won’t conduce to make a minister. 


Of Henry Brougham, the associate and fellow-student of Horner, 
we have frequent notices, which appear to us to be remarkable, not 
only for their discriminative terseness, but their foreseeing truth. In 
one letter he thus speaks. 


Had you any conversation with Brougham? He is an uncommon genius, 
of the composite order, if you allow me to use the expression ; he unites the 
greatest ardour for general information in every branch of knowledge, and, 
what is more remarkable, activity in the business, and interest in the plea- 
sures of the world, with all the powers of a mathematical intellect. Did you 
notice his physiognomy? I am curious to know your observations on it. 


Our next extract, referring to the period when Brougham entered 
parliament, gives some qualifying observations. 


Brougham never could have found a more fortunate moment for setting 
out upon his career; which, though it may appear less brilliant at first, on 
account of the expectations which are formed of him, will- be very speedily 
distinguished ; and, upon the whole, I would predict, that, though he may 
very often cause irritation and uncertainty about him, to be felt by those 
with whom he is politically conriected, his course will prove, in the main, 
serviceable to the true faith of liberty and liberal principles. For him, per- 
sonally, it will be very fortunate, if he has some probationary years to pass 
on the opposition side of the House. 


The following is still more distrustful of the ex-chancellor’s 
discretion : 


Brougham has been too useful and powerful an ally, to make it easy for 
youto pointout any change youmight wish for ; but whenI recollect the many 
admirable articles he gave you upon more general subjects, I own that 
I regret very much that he should misplace his compositions so much, as to 
print in the Review what he ought to speak in the House of Commons. I 
wish very much that Brougham and I were upon such footing that I could 
state these things to himself; but that has been long otherwise: a conside- 
ration which more than any other has made me backward in stating them to 
you. But I have been latterly so much urged by other persons to use my 
influence with you, that I have been induced to make that effort upon this 
occasion. 


Our extracts are of a miscellaneous nature, but such as appear to 
convey a tolerably good idea of the character of Horner’s journal and 
correspondence, as well as of the passages and events in his personal 
career. Indeed, his history as seen in the Memoirs, or as touched 
upon by himself, presents not any regular narrative, but rather inci- 
dental notices and comments; and therefore the book requires the 
less attention to continuity or connexion in the matter which we cite. 
We must for a few seconds more view Horner in regard to public 
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subjects. Catholic Emancipation, at an early period of his career, 
engaged his serious consideration. Two of his anecdotes are deserv- 
ing of commemoration, bearing upon Irish affairs. 


Remember what Hume tells us of the conduct of Elizabeth to the Catholics, 
who in her time were really dangerous ; now it is a certain fact, that the few 
of the present peers and gentry of England, that adhere to that persuasion, 
have been treated with indignity and distrust. They held a meeting for an 
address to the king, adding to the usual forms of loyalty an expression of 
regret that, by the laws of the land, they could not contribute their personal 
services : Lords Petre, Arundel, and Kenmare (of Ireland), were the leading 
names. From delicacy alone, a draught of their address was previously 
communicated to one of the Secretaries of State, and it was returned with 
the passage I have alluded to expunged. The consequence was, that no 
address was presented. This was before the rebellion broke out in Ireland. 
Since that event, a plan has been suggested by the Prince, that he should go 
to that country with Moira, Lord Hutchinson, and Sheridan; in such a 
disease, even desperate remedies and quack medicines ought to be tried, and 
I really believe that the humbug popularity of Sheridan and Moira might 
have a healing effect, especially if assisted by the more substantial measure 
of emancipation, which hazards nothing against us, gives the Irish almost all 
they ask, and nothing more than in justice they ought to have had long ago. 
The Doctor, or some other of his compeers, said of this scheme with great 
decency, that it was as much as their places were worth to hint at it. 


Our next sample, relating to the Regency question, gives an 
anecdote of the Prince and Lord Erskine, together with an estimate 
of the ex-chancellor’s public character. 


The story you heard of Lord Erskine and the Prince had some founda- 
tion; but was exaggerated, and the scene was mislaid. There was some 
argument between them about privilege, at a dinner at the Foundling 
Hospital, which was magnified by Erskine’s enemies into a sharp and angry 
dispute. But I understand it was at a private dinner that the retort you 
allude to was made by the Prince, who, when Erskine said the principles 
he maintained were those which had seated H.R.H’s family on the throne, 
said they were principles which would unseat any family from any throne. 
I have no idea that there is any serious displeasure felt by the Prince 
against Erskine on this account; though Erskine has not left it to this day 
for him to prove, that rather than yield his public opinions, he is ready to 
encounter that displeasure. His opinions upon this occasion are, I think, 
quite erroneous ; his prejudices as a lawyer, perhaps.an itch for popular 
favour, perhaps, too, a dislike of the House of Commons, all conspire to lead 
him wrong. The House of Commons was not his theatre of glory ; he was 
perpetually losing there the fame he won in Westminster Hall. 


Among Horner’s forcible and foretelling sketches of man, may be 
ranked that of Sir Francis Burdett, drawn at the period when the 
honourable baronet failed to appear in the procession prepared for 
him. Says the statesman,— 
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He has acted in that a more temperate and peaceable part than I had 
previously given him credit for ; but it is manifest that his conduct is incon- 
sistent with itself, that all he had done before required him to go on, and 
that he had advanced too far in the popular race to turn back. His popu- 
larity is accordingly very much impaired. The agitators and desperate 
spirits have had it proved to them, that he is not a leader for them, and has 
not mettle enough; and the good-hearted mob have found, to their disap- 
pointment, that whether it be want of courage, or too good a taste, he will 
not always enter into all their noise. The more intelligent of his party 
must be satisfied, that he is deficient in resolution, and cannot always be 
depended on. His powers of doing mischief are diminished, therefore, if 
he ever had any mischievous designs, which I do not believe; and if the 
public were once satisfied that he is no longer popular with the multitude, 
and thereby formidable, I think he has qualities that would enable him, 
in his way, to do good occasionally, and to assist other public men in doing 
good in theirs. Vain he is, no doubt, and always acting upon the sugges- 
tions of others, and those often inferior to himself; but he has a prompt 
indignation against injustice and oppression, one of the best elements of the 
passion for liberty ; and by great and fortunate labour, he has acquired a 
talent for speaking in public. I believe he loves his country and the ancient 
institutions. I think, too, he has considerable candour in judging of the 
talents as well as motives of other men ; but there have been some symptoms 
of a very pitiful jealousy towards those who have interfered with him in his 
own line of Westminster popularity. He has rendered himself a remarkable 
man, though I fear he is not likely to do any great or lasting service to the 
public: his late transactions have extended his popularity beyond the capital, 
to which it was confined before ; but in the end they have lessened it in the 
capital. 


Perhaps a still more felicitous portraiture for accuracy, honesty, 
and discrimination, is that of Samuel Whitbread. 


The event that has most agitated me since I parted from you, is the death 
of Whitbread, which you mentioned with sentiments that gave me a real 
pleasure; for I shall ever respect his memory, and with something like 
affection too, for the large portion of my life which, in a certain sense, I con- 
sider as having been passed with him, and for the impression he had made 
upon me of his being one of the most just, upright, and intrepid of publie 
men. As a statesman, I never regarded him at all; he had no knowledge 
of men or affairs, to fit him for administration ; his education had been very 
limited, and its defects were not supplied by any experience of real political 
business ; but he must always stand high in the list of that class of public 
men, the peculiar growth of England and of the House of Commons, who 
perform great services to their country, and hold a considerable place in the 
sight of the world, by fearlessly expressing in that assembly the censure 
that is felt by the public, and by being as it were the organ of that public 
opinion, which, in some measure, keeps our statesmen to their duty. His 
force of character and ability, seconded by his singular activity, had, in the 
present absence of all men of genius and ascendancy from the House, given 
him a pre-eminence, which almost marks the last years of Parliament with 
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the stamp of his peculiar manner. His loss will lead to a change of this: 
in all points of taste and ornament, and in the skill too and prudence of de- 
bate, the change may probably be for the better ; but it will be long before 
the people and the constitution are supplied in the House of Commons with 
a tribune of the same vigilance, assiduity, perseverance and courage, as 
Samuel Whitbread. The manner of his death quite overwhelmed me, I 
could think of nothing else for days together; nor do I remember, in our 
own time, another catastrophe so morally impressive, as the instantaneous 
failure of all that constancy, and rectitude, and inflexibility of mind, which 
seemed possessions that could be lost only with life; yet all the while there 
was a speck morbid in the body, which rendered them as precarious as life 
itself. 


Among the stock questions which agitate Parliament and the 
country, that of the Corn Laws appears to be the most obdurate and 
lasting, and of course it occupied the mind of Horner; calling forth 
from him the most deliberately formed and calmly expressed judg- 
ment. He wrote in the following terms to a friend at the period 
when an effort was made to resist the imposition of these laws : 


There is certainly no foundation for the distinction with which I am ho- 
noured, it seems, at Edinburgh, of being a convert to the Corn Bill. The more 
I have read upon the subject, and the more I hear upon it, I get morefirmly 
fixed in my original opinion, that nothing should be done; of course it will 
be carried with a loud clamour, and with much abuse of all /ackland theorists. 
It wouldbe as absurd to expect men to be reasonable about corn, as to be 
reasonable in matters of religion. I do not imagine any new discovery is 
made about the relation of the price of labour to that of grain, or the effects 
of scarcity or plenty upon wages. The principles upon which all such 
effects must depend, are obvious to every one who understands the operation 
of demand and supply upon prices ; indeed, they are all an application of 
that single principle. A great many cases are necessary to be put, in order 
to distinguish the various effects of scarcity or plenty upon wages, according 
to the nature of the particular employment in which labour is to be paid for ; 
but even when the effects are the most opposite, it is still the operation of 
the same principle. All this is stated well enough by Adam Smith, towards 
the end of his chapter on the Wages of Labour. The most important con- 
vert the landholders have got, is Malthus, who has now declared himself in 
favour of their Bill ; and, to be sure, there is not a better or more informed 
judgment, and it is the single authority which staggers me. But those who 
have looked closely into his philosophy will admit, that there is always a 
leaning in favour of the efficacy of laws; and his early bias was for corn 
laws in particular. It was a great effort of candour, in truth, to suspend 
his decision upon this particular measure so long. I think I could demon- 
strate, from his own principles of population, that if this measure is effectual 
at all, it must be attended with great misery among the manufacturing 
classes, as well as among the labourers in husbandry; and with a violent 
forced alteration of that proportion, in this country, between agricultural 
and manufacturing population and capital, which the freedom of both has 
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adjusted, and would continue to maintain, better and more lightly for all the 
people, than can be effected by all the wisdom of all the squires of the island, 
with the political arithmeticians to boot. 


To Mr. Malthus he also sent a letter which contained these weighty 
views: 


You will think me very hardened, but I must own that my old faith is not 
shaken by your reasonings; on the contrary, I am even so perverse, as to 
think 1 have discovered, among your ingenious deductions respecting rent, 
some fresh and cogent arguments in favour of a free corn trade for this 
country ; by which I always mean, as free a trade as we can secure by our 
own good sense, however it may be impaired by the deficiency of our neigh- 
bours in that qualification. If the consequence of ‘‘ high farming” and 
curious cultivation be a progressive rise of the price of produce, an impor- 
tation of partial supplies from countries, which by a ruder agriculture can 
furnish it cheaper, seems the provision laid by nature for checking too ex- 
clusive an employment of capital upon the land least fit for culture. It 
would be a palpable sacrifice of the end to the means, if, for the sake of 
extending our most finished husbandry to every sterile ridge that can be 
forced to yield something, we must impose upon the whole body of the 
people extravagant prices for the necessaries of life. Nor do I see, upon 
your peculiar principles, what other result there would be, if Dartmoor and 
Blackstone Edge were laid out in terraces of garden-ground, but a popula- 


tion always in some peril of being starved, if their rulers will not let them 
eat the superfluity of their neighbours. 


With regard to the opinion which the agriculturists maintained, 
that a continuation of low prices would,'in spite of a diminution of 
rents, destroy farming capital, and diminish produce, he answered 
that those who make this prediction, “speak vpon the supposition of 
the present rents being still to be paid;” also taking generally for 
granted this fallacy, “ that with low prices, and continued low prices, 
all the expenses and out-goings of a farm are still to keep at their 
present rate.” He adds the following doctrines and smart hits: 


In considering the influence of a low price of corn upon the condition 
and comforts of the labourer, you have wholly omitted this consideration, 
that such a fall will release thousands and tens of thousands from the paro- 
chial pauper list, and restore them to the pride of earning their bread by 
free labour. I could not read without indignation, in the evidence of Mr. 
Benett, of Pyt House, who seems the very model of a witness for Corn 
Committees, this cool statement of the rule he makes, and unmakes for the 
distribution of rations of provender and fodder among the preedial slaves of 
a whole district of Wiltshire. It is this audacious and presumptuous spirit 
of regulating, by the wisdom of country squires, the whole economy and 
partition of national industry and wealth, that makes me more keenly averse 
to this Corn Bili of theirs than I should have been in earlier days of our 
time, when the principles of rational government were more widely 
understood, and were maintained by stronger hands at the head of affairs. 
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The narrow conceit of managing the happiness of the labouring population 
and of directing the application of industry, as well as the competition of 
the market, works in the present day upon a much larger scale than when 
it busied itself with the peculiar items of the foreign trade. 


To dilate in our pages on the loss which the country sustained by 
the premature decease of such a deep economist, constitutional lawyer, 
and rising statesman, would serve no good purpose. We only observe 
that at the moment of his death, and before the world had been made 
acquainted with the melancholy event, all parties would have been 
ready to pronounce and predict of him that no public man ever 
offered more solid or ample grounds for placing reliance in his con- 
tinued integrity and zeal ; just asat this day all must be convinced, that 
had he lived to a ripe age, he must have lent the most valuable services 
on such vital questions as Lord Holland alludes to in a letter to Mr. 
Horner himself, a portion of which we quote. Says his lordship,— 


I agree with you in most of your points, but not quite in the same degree. 
Retrenchment and economy, which must‘include suppression of sinecures in 
future, and as far as the rights of property (established by legal decision) 
admit, the reform of those now existing, as well as the reduction of many 
useless places, miscalled the splendour of the crown, are absolutely necessary 
to give any party, who wishes to do good, authority and weight with the 
people. They must go. The community are punished, and severely 
punished, for their base acquiescence in liberticide wars, by their present 
distresses. I am not so sorry for that as I ought to be. But let ministers 
and the court be punished too, and a useful lesson will be inculcated, that 
rash and unprincipled wars cannot be entered into without (even in the case 
of success) the people risking their prosperity, ministers their power and 
influence, and kings and courts a part of their beloved splendour. It is 
through the unpopularity of the expenditure that we must get at the foreign 
system of politics, which, in my conscience, I think the cause of it. As to 
parliamentary reform, the industry of the violent party, and the talents, I 
must own, of one among them, seem to have made a deep impression ; but 
I do not despair of getting over that difficulty well. There are many of our 
best friends out of parliament, and many too, who were not our friends till 
now, who are anxious to support retrenchment, and to change foreign policy, 
and to dismiss ministers, and yet, though reformers, are no great sticklers for 
any very violent reform, and are both disgusted and alarmed at the language 
of Cobbett, Hunt, and Cochrane. They are, I hear, of their own accord, 
and without any concert with us, to have a great dinner in Westminster, at 
which their resolutions will be such as we must all approve ; though perhaps, 
on the subject of sinecures, some of them will be a little more peremptory 
than we could wish; but the fact is, they are eyesores, neither beautiful to 
the sight nor useful to the body ; while they remain, we can make no progress 
in courting the community, and they must be lopped off. 
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Arr. XIIIl.—Jncidents of Travel in Yucatan. By Joun L. Ste- 
PHENS. 2. vols. Murray. 


Mr. STEPHENS, the adventurous traveller and liveliest of narrators ; 
Mr. Catherwood, an artist; and Dr. Cabot, a naturalist as well as 
physician, formed the party that on the present occasion furnish us 
with so many incidents and interesting descriptions. In our recent 
notice of Mr. Norman’s wanderings and explorations in Yucatan, we 
spoke in hopeful anticipation of Stephens’s promised work and second 
journey into that teeming world of antiquities, and that still heaves 
with a nameless multitude and variety of relics of some by-gone 
age, which have never been by civilized moderns visited, much less 
examined. Indeed, it is no every-day undertaking to go into the 
regions in question, even when peace prevails among men ; for not 
to speak of mosquitos and other hateful vermin, nor of the sickness 
to be encountered at certain seasons, and in the vicinity of stagnant 
spots where vegetation is so rank and unsubduable, youhave to meet 
with severe obstacles should your object be to seek out the ruined 
cities and the marvellous monuments that crowd the almost impence- 
trable forests, were these but in the shape of the briary and matted 
brushwood that choke up the path to the most interesting of remains 
that can present themselves to an antiquarian investigation. 

Our readers may remember how strongly excited Mr. Stephens 
was on his first visit to Yucatan, by the antiquities which everywhere 
abound in that country, and which in some districts appear actually 
to leave no intervening spaces of barrenness. His second journey 
had therefore not merely the advantage of preparedness for wonders 
and endless discoveries, but a considerable amount of experience, 
together with a high-wrought degree of enthusiasm; so that had he 
had nothing on this occasion to describe but architectural ruins and 
strewn sculptures, the volumes by such a picturesque penman would 
have been engaging and instructive in no ordinary degree. But then 
there is added, and everywhere interspersed, anecdotes of persons 
whose manners and customs are far removed from our own, and 
accounts of incidents of travel, the travellers having a character 
admirably calculated to create incidents, while the penman cannot be 
surpassed for vivacity, good nature, or taking with case whatever may 
chance to offer itself, however rough or out-of-the way the scene ; so 
that one may be sure that the work i is remarkable even among these 
that are highly esteemed for their mingled amusement and information. 

Our readers would not thank us in these circumstances were we 
to detain them longer at the threshlod from the feast that is here 
spread out; or do more than link by the shortest ties the extracts for 
which we have room. Well then, we are off with the trio, and first 
alight at Merida, where among other charmingly described scenes, 
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quite apart from the researches which Mr. Stephens had principally 
In view, we have this of the Daguerréotype copyings and creations : 


Having made trials upon ourselves until we were tired of the subjects, 
and with satisfactory results, we considered ourselves sufficiently advanced 
to begin; and as we intended to practice for the love of the art, and not 
for lucre, we held that we had a right to select our subjects. Accordingly, 
we had but to signify our wishes, and the next morning put our house in 
order for the reception of our fair visitors. We cleared everything out of 
the hammock; took the washhand basin off the chair, and threw odds and 
ends into one corner; and as the sun was pouring its rays warmly and 
brightly into our door, it was farther lighted up by the entry of three young 
ladies, with their respective papas and mammas. We had great difficulty 
in finding them all seats, and were obliged to put the two mammas into the — 
hammock together. The young ladies were dressed in their prettiest cos- 
tume, with earrings and chains, and their hair adorned with flowers. All 
were pretty, and one was much more than pretty; not.in the style of 
Spanish beauty, with dark eyes and hair, but a delicate and dangerous 
blonde, simple, natural and unaffected, beautiful without knowing it, and 
really because she could not help it. Her name, too, was poetry itself. I 
am bound to single her out, for, late on the evening of our departure from 
Merida, she sent us a large cake, measuring about three feet in circum- 
ference by six inches deep, which by-the-way, everything being packed up, 
I smothered into a pair of saddle-bags, and spoiled some of my scanty stock of 
wearing apparel. The ceremonies of the reception over, we made imme- 
diate preparations to begin. Much form and circumstance were necessary 
in settling preliminaries ; and as we were in no hurry to get rid of our sub- 
jects, we had more formalities than usual to go through with. Our first 
subject was the lady of the poetical name. It was necessary to hold a con- 
sultation upon her costume, whether the colours were pretty and such as 
would be brought out well or not; whether a scarf around the neck was 
advisable; whether the hair was well arranged, the rose becoming, and in 
the best position ; then to change it, and consider the effect of the change, 
and to say and do many other things which may suggest themselves to the 
reader’s imagination, and all which gave rise to many profound remarks in 
regard to artistical effect, and occupied much time. The lady being arrayed 
to the best advantage, it was necessary to seat her with reference to a right 
adjustment of light and shade; to examine carefully the falling of the light 
upon her face; then to consult whether it was better to take a front or a 
side view ; to look at the face carefully in both positions; and, finally, it was 
necessary to secure the head in the right position; that it should be neither 
too high nor too low; too much on one side nor on the other; and as this 
required great nicety, it was sometimes actually indispensable to turn the 
beautiful little head with our own hands, whlch, however, was a very inno- 
cent way of turning a young lady’s head. Next it was necessary to get the 
young lady into focus—that is, to get her into the box, which, in short, 
means, to get a reflection of her face on the glass in the camera obscura at 
that one particular point of view which presented it better than any other; 
and when this was obtained, the miniature likeness of the object was so faith- 
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fully reflected, that, as artists carried away by enthusiasm, we were obliged 
to call in the papas and mammas, who pronounced it beautiful—-to which 
dictum we were in courtesy obliged to respond. ‘The plate wasnow cleaned, 
put into the box, and the light shut off. Now came a trying time for 
the young lady. She must neither open her lips nor roll her eyes for one 
minute and thirty seconds by the watch. This eternity at length ended, and 
the plate was taken out. So far our course had been before the wind. Every 
new formailty had but increased our importance in the eyes of our fair 
visitors and their respectable companions. Mr. Catherwood retired to the 
adjoining room to put the plate in the mercury bath, while we, not knowing 
what the result might be, a little fearful, and neither wishing to rob another 
of the honour he might be justly entitled to, nor to be dragged down by 
another’s failure, thought best to have it distinctly understood that Mr. 
Catherwood was the maestro, and that we were merely amateurs. 


The young lady’s image, it turned out, was stamped upon the plate, 
and made a picture which enchanted her as well as her critical friends. 
Nor were the experiments upon the other dames less successful. 
The practice of the travellers therefore continued ; all the good results 
being extensively shown, and the poor ones carefully kept out of 
sight. No wonder then that the reputation of the artists increased, 
varied however by some amusing occurrences and peculiarities. 


There was one interesting incident connected with our short career of 
practice. Among the portraits put forth was one of a lady, which came to the 
knowledge of a gentleman particularly interested in the fair original. This 
gentleman had never taken any especial notice of us before, but now he 
called upon us, and very naturally the conversation turned upon that art of 
which we were then professors. ‘The portrait of this lady was mentioned, 
and by the time he had finished his third straw cigar, he unburdened himself 
of the special object of his visit, which was to procure a protrait of her for 
himself. This seemed natural enough, and we assented, provided he would 
get her tosit; but he did not wish either her or her friends to know 
anything about it. This was a difficulty. It was not very easy to take it 
by stealth. However strong an impression a young lady may make by a 
glance upon some substances, she can do nothing upon a silver plate. Here 
she requires the aid of iodine, bromine, and mercury. But the young man 
was fertile in expedients. He said that we could easily make some excuse, 
promising her something more perfect, and in making two or three im- 
pressions, could slip one away for him. This was by no means a bad sug- 
gestion, at least, so far as he was concerned, but we had some qualms of 
conscience. While we were deliberating, a matter was introduced, which, 
perhaps, lay as near Doctor Cabot’s heart as the young lady did that of our 
friend. ‘That was a pointer or setter dog for hunting, of which the doctor 
was in great want. The gentleman said he had one—the only one in 
Merida—and he would give it for the portrait. It was rather an odd propo- 
sition, but to offer a dog for his mistress’s portrait was very different from 
offering his mistress’s portrait for a dog. It was clear that the young man 
was ina bad way; le would lay down his life, give up smoking, part with 
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his dog, or commit any other extravagance. The case was touching. The 
doctor was really interested ; and, after all, what harm could itdo? The 
doctor and I went back to look at the dog, but it turned out to be a mere 
pup, entirely unbroken, and what the result might have been I do not 
know, but all further negotiations were broken off by the result of our out- 
of-door practice and disgust for the business. 


The Doctor had his full share of popularity and applause on 
account of his wondrous skill in his own particular line, &pecially in 
the cure of strabismus. The operation was performed on several, 
but we can afford room only for the story of one patient. 


At ten o’clock the doctor’s subject made his appearance. He was the 
son of a widow lady of very respectable family, about fourteen years old, 
but small of stature, and presenting, even to the most casual glance, the 
stamp of a little gentleman. He had large black eyes, but, unluckily, their 
expression was very much injured by an inward squint. With the light 
heart of boyhood, however, he seemed indifferent to his personal appear- 
ance, and came, as he said, because his mother told him to do so. His 
handsome person, and modest and engaging manners, gave us immediately 
a strong interest in his favour. He was accompanied by the gentleman who 
had spoken of bringing him, Dr. Bado a Guatimalian, educated in Paris, 
the oldest and principal physician of Merida, and by several friends of the 
family, whom we did not know. Preparations were commenced immedi- 
ately. The first movement was to bring out a long table near the window, 
and then to spread upon it a mattress and pillow, and upon these to spread 
the boy. Untilthe actual moment of operating, the precise character of 
this new business had not presented itself to my mind, and altogether it 
opened by no means so favourably as Daguerreotype practice. Not aiming 
to be technical, but desiring to give the reader the benefit of such scraps of 
learning as I pick up in my travels, modern science has discovered that the 
eye is retained in its orbit by six muscles, which pull it up and down, in- 
ward and outward, and that the undue contraction of either of these muscles, 
produces that obliquity called squinting, which was once supposed to proceed 
from convulsions in childhood, or other unknown causes. The cure dis- 
covered is the cutting of the contracted muscle, by means of which the eye 
falls immediately into its proper place. This muscle lies under the surface ; 
and, as it is necessary to pass through the membrane of the eye, the 
cutting cannot be done with a broadaxe or a handsaw. In fact it requires 
a knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, manual dexterity, fine instruments, 
and Mr. Catherwood and myself for assistants. Our patient remained per- 
fectly quiet, with his little hands folded across his breast; but while the 
knife was cutting through the muscle, he gave one groan, so piteous and 
heart-rending, that it sent into the next room all who were not immedi- 
ately engaged. But before the sound of the groan had died away, the 
operation was over, and the boy rose with his eye bleeding, but perfectly 
straight. A bandage was tied over it, and with a few directions for its treat- 
ment, amid the congratulations and praises of all present, and wearing the 
same smile with which he had entered, the little fellow walked off to his 
mother. 
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The travellers left Merida on the 12th of November, 1841. The 
next place at which we will halt with them was Uxmal, where they 
made a considerable stay. Unfortunately the dry season was later 
of setting in than usual, and they were exposed to the evils of damp- 
ness and pestilential exhalations. They had even some difficulty to 
procure a fire, and were at length obliged to engage the services of 
the Indian boy who had cleared the way to the dwelling where they 
were to take up their residence. The little fellow’s skill and patience 
are set forth in the author’s excellent and humane manner in the fol- 
lowing passage; for he is never at a loss for an incident, or in finding 
a scene. 


We intimated to him by signs that we wanted a fire, and without paying 
any respect to what we had done, he began in his own way, with a scrap of 
cotton, which he picked up from the ground, and, lighting it, blew it gently 
in his folded hands till it was all ignited. He then laid it on the floor, and, 
throwing aside all the material we had been using, looked around carefully, 
and gathered up some little sticks, not larger than matches, which he laid 
against the ignited cotton, with one point on the ground and the other 
touching the fire. Then kneeling down, he encircled the nascent fire with 
his two hands, and blew gently on it, with his mouth so close as almost to 
touch it. A slight smoke rose above the palms of his hands, and in a few 
minutes he stopped blowing. Placing the little sticks carefully together, so 
that all their points touched the fire, he went about picking up others a little 
larger than the first, and laying them in order one by one. With the cir- 
cumference of his hands a little extended, he again began blowing gently ; 
the smoke rose a little stronger than before. From time to time, he gently 
changed the position of the sticks, and resumed his blowing. At length he 
stopped, but whether in despair or satisfied with the result seemed doubtful. 
He had a few little sticks with a languishing fire at one end, which might 
be extinguished by dropping a few tears over it. We had not only gone 
beyond this, but had raised a large flame, which had afterwards died away. 
Still there was a steadiness, an assurance in his manner that seemed to say 
he knew what he was about. At all events, we had nothing to do but to 
watch him. Makinga collection of larger sticks, and again arranging them 
in the same way as before, taking care not to put them so close together as 
to smother the fire, with a circumference too large for the space of his 
hands, but of materials so light as easily to be thrown into confusion, he 
again commenced blowing, so gently as not to disturb a single stick, and yet 
to the full power that the arrangement would bear. ‘The wood seemed to 
feel the influence of his cherishing care, and a full body of smoke rose up to 
gladden us, and bring tears into his eyes. With the same imperturbable 
industry, unconscious of our admiration, he went on again, having now got 
up to sticks as large as the finger. These he coaxed along with many 
tears, and at the next size he saved his own wind and used his petata, or 
straw hat. A gentle blaze rose in the whole centre of the pile; still he 
coaxed it along, and by degrees brought on sticks as large as his arm, which 
by a gentle waving of his hat, in a few minutes were all ignited. Our un- 
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certainty was atan end. The whole pile was in in a blaze, and all four of 
us went busily to work gathering fuel. 


Our purpose is not, on the present occasion, to occupy much of 
our space with antiquarian discovery and description; for without 
the prints from Mr. Catherwood’s drawings, the proper effect of the 
letter-press matter cannot be conveyed. How much more valuable 
must the two and wedded methods now become, owing to the 
destruction of the large collection of antiquities, which*the party 
made, by fire, after they had reached the United States! Still, we 
must afford some idea of the discoveries of our author as well as of 
his enterprise, curiosity, and happy mode of expressing what he 
feels. Having paid a visit to a certain ruin which presented walls of 
vast thickness, he thus proceeds,— 


Such thickness was not necessary for the support of the building, and, 
supposing it might contain some hidden passages, we determined to make a 
breach through the wall, and to do this in the centre apartment. I must 
confess that I felt some repugnance to this work of demolition, but one stone 
had already been picked out by an Indian to serve for mashing maize upon ; 
and as this was likely to be done at any time when another might be wanted, 
I got over my scruples. Over the cavity left in the mortar by the removal 
of the stone were two conspicuous marks, which afterward stared us in the 
face in all the ruined buildings of the country. They were the prints of a 
red hand with the thumb and fingers extended, not drawn or painted, but 
stamped by the living hand, the pressure of the palm upon the stone. He 
who made it had stood before it alive as we did, and pressed his hand, 
moistened with red paint, hard against the stone. The seams and creases of 
the palm were clear and distinct in the impression. There was something 
lifelike about it that waked exciting thoughts, and almost presented the 
images of the departed inhabitants hovering about the building. And there 
was one striking feature about these hands; they were exceedingly small. 
Either of our own spread over and completely hid them ; and this was inter- 
esting from the fact that we had ourselves remarked, and heard remarked by 
others, the smallness of the hands and feet as a striking feature in the physi- 
cal conformation of the Indians at the present day. 


The engravings from Mr. Catherwood’s drawings amount to one 
hundred and twenty in number, and therefore he cannot have been 
idle in his vocation. While the artist pursued his special office, Mr. 
Stephens, of course, was eager in his proper department, which 
comprised not merely the searchings after ruins, the penetrating of 
their recesses, and measuring of their dimensions, &c., but the study 
of manners and customary scenesamong the people, whether these cha- 
racterised the Indians, or the race originally of European growth. We 
shall quote some notices which have a commercial interest, the author 
having gathered the particulars at the fair of Jalacho, whither he 
hied with the view of purchasing horses. He observes,— 
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No one pretends to ride a trotting horse in Yucatan, for he who does 
labours under the imputaion of not being able to purchase a pacer. The 
finest horses in the country in appearance are those imported; but the Yu- 
catan horses, though small, are remarkably hardy, require no care, and 
endure an extraordinary degree of fatigue. Night came on, and the plaza 
was alive with people and brilliant with lights. On one side, opposite the 
church, along the corridors of the houses and in front of them, were rows of 
tables, with cards and dice, which were very soon crowded with players, 
whites and Mestizoes ; but the great scene of attraction was the gathering of 
Indians in the centre of the plaza. It was the hour of supper, and the 
small merchants had abundant custom for their eatables. Turkeys which 
had stood tied by one leg all day, inviting people to come and eat them, 
were now ready, of which for a mediotwo men had a liberal allowance ; 
and I remarked, what I had heard of, but had not seen before, that grains 
of cacao circulated among the Indians as money. Every merchant or 
vendor of eatables, the most of whom were women, had on a table a pile of 
these grains, which they were constantly counting and exchanging with the 
Indians. ‘Phere is nocopper money.in Yucatan, nor any coin whatever 
under a medio, or six and a quarter cents, and this deficiency is supplied by 
these grains ofcacao. The medio is divided into twenty parts, generally of 
five grains each, but the number is increased or decreased according to the 
quantity of the article in the market, and its real value. As the earnings of 
the.Indians are small, and the articles they purchase are the mere neces- 
saries of life, which are very cheap, these grains of cacao, or fractional parts 
of a medio, are the coin in most common use among them. 


We return for a moment to the subject of antiquities, in order to 
present an account of our author’s eagerness and nerve in pene- 
trating the cave of Maycanu, which had an evil reputation. Several 
persons had traced its secret passages to some distance with a string 
held outside, but had turned back with some degree of superstitious 
dread, the universal belief being that it contained passages without 
number and without end. Mr. Stephens had a considerable retinue 
with him, but not one would follow him into the windings of the 
cave. He therefore proceeded alone, having stationed one man at 


the entrance with a ball of twine, after having tied one end of it round 
his left wrist :— 


I entered with a candle in one hand and a pistol in the other. The en- 
trance faces the west. The mouth was filled up with rubbish, scramblin 
over which, [ stood in a narrow passage or gallery, constructed, like all the 
apartments above ground, with smooth walls and triangular arched ceiling. 
This passage was about four feet wide, and seven feet high to the top of the 
arch. It ran due east, and at the distance of six or eight yards opened into 
another, or rather was stopped by another crossing it, and running north 
and south. I took first that on the right hand, running south. At the dis- 
tance of a few yards, on the right side of the wall, I found a door filled up, 
and at the distance of thirty-five feet the passage ended, and a door opened 
at right angles on the left into another gallery running due east. Follow- 
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ing this, at the distance of thirteen feet I found another gallery on the left, 
running north, and beyond it, at the end, still another, also on the left, and 
running north, four yards long, and then walled up, with only an opening 
in it about a foot square. Turning back, I entered the gallery which I had 
passed, and which ran north eight or ten yards; at the end was a doorway 
on the right, opening into a gallery that ran east. At the end of this were 
six steps, each one foot high and two wide, leading to another gallery, which 
ran north twelve yards, at the end there came another gallery on the left, 
which ran west ten yards, and at the end of this another on the right, run- 
ning north about sixty feet. This passage was walled up.at the rorth end, 
and at the distance of five yards from this end another doorway led intoa 
passage running to the east. At the distance of four yardsa gallery crossed 
this at right angles, running north and south, forty-five feet long, and walled 
up at both ends; and three or four yards farther on another gallery crossed 
it, also running north and south. This last was walled up at the south, 
and on the north led to still another gallery, which ran east three yards long. 
This was stopped by another gallery crossing it, running to the south three 
yards, when it was walled up, and to the north eight yards, whén it turned 
to the west. 


The explorer was not, however, without his fears, although we are 
not to suppose that these partook of superstition. He says,—_ 


I was not entirely free from the apprehension of starting some wild animal, 
and moved slowly and very cautiously. In the mean time, in turning the 
corners, my twine would be entangled, and the Indians, moved by the pro- 
bability of getting no pay, entered to clear it, and by degrees all came up 
with me ina body. I got aglimpse of their torches behind me just as I was: 
turning into a new passage, and at the moment I was startled by a noise 
which sent me back rather quickly, and completely routed them. It pro- 
ceeded from a rushing of bats, and, having a sort of horror of these beastly 
birds, this was an ugly place to meet them in, for the passage was so low, 
and there was so little room for a flight over head, that in walking upright 
there was great danger of their striking theface. It was necessary to move 
with the head bent down, and protecting the lights from the flapping of their 
wings. Nevertheless, every step was exciting, and called up recollections of 
the Pyramids and tombs of Egypt, and I could not but believe that these 
dark and intricate passages would introduce me to some large saloon, or 
perhaps some royal sepulchre. Belzoni, and the tomb of Cephrenes and its 
alabaster sarcophagus, were floating through my brain, when all at once 
I found the passage choked up and effectually stopped. The ceiling had 
fallen in, crushed by a great mass of superincumbent earth, and farther 
progress was utterly impossible 


The fallen-in ceiling was the cause of great disappointment. Still 
he had seen enough to convince him that the labyrinth had not been 
hewn out of the rock, but built up in a mound, lending strength to 
his opinion, that the wondrous ruins of Yucatan may all have their 
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intricate passages leading to chambers such as have been discovered 
in the tombs and Pyramids on the banks of the Nile; thus suggesting 
to him that there remain in these mysterious recesses scenes and 
scope for disinterrings similiar to what attended the perseverance and 
research of Belzoni. 

We must hasten to a close, and do so with a description of some 
modern fancies and relics, visited and examined in the church of 
Nohcahad. Here it is the fashion to preserve skulls with inscrip- 
tions in Spanish labelled upon them, and therefore a fertile field for 
the philosophy offers itself of your Hamlets, yet not an unfitting one 
for the pen and cosmopolitan disposition of our author:— 


Near this were the bones of a brother of our friend the cura of Ticul and 
those of a child, and in the choir of the church, in the embrazure of a large 
window, were rows of skulls, all labelled on the forehead, and containing 
startling inscriptions. I took up one, and staring me in the face were the 
words, ‘Soy Pedro Morena: un Ave Mariay un Padre nuestro por Dios, 
hermano.” ‘I am Peter Moreno: an Ave Maria and Paternoster for 
God’s sake, brother.” Another said, “‘I am Apolono Balche: a Pater- 
noster and an Ave Maria for God’s sake, brother.” This was an old school- 
master of the padrecito, who had died but two years before. The padrecito 
handed me another, which said, ‘‘ 1 am Bartola Arana: a Paternoster,” &c. 
This was the skull of a Spanishlady whom he had known, young and beauti- 
ful, but it could not be distinguished from that of the oldest and ugliest 
Indian woman. “I am Anizetta Bib,” was that ofa pretty young Indian 
girl whom he had married, and who died but a year afterward. I took them 
all up one by one; the padrecito knew them all; one was young, another 
old; one rich, another poor; one ugly, and another beautiful; but here 
they were all alike. Every skull bore the name of its owner, and all begged 
a prayer. One said, ‘I am Richard Joseph de la Merced Truxeque and 
Arana, who died the twenty-ninth of April of the year 1838, I am enjoying 
the kingdom of God forever.” This was the skull of a child, which, dying 
without sin, had ascended to heaven, and needed not the prayers of man. 
In one corner was a mourning box, painted black, with a white border, 
containing the skull of an uncle of the padrecito. On it was written in 
Spanish, ‘‘ In this box is enclosed the skull of Friar Vicente Ortigon, who 
died in the village of Cuhul in the year 1820. I beseech thee, pious and 
charitable reader, to intercede with God for his soul, repeating an Ave 
Maria and a Paternoster, that he may be released from purgatory, if he 
should be there, and may go to enjoy the kingdom of heaven. Whoever 
the reader may be, God will reward his charity. 26th of July, 1837.” 
The writing bore the name of Juana Hernandez, the mother of the deceased 
an old Jady then living in the house of the mother of the padrecito, 
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Art. XIV.—The Miscellaneous Poems and Essays of Robert 
Bigsby, K.T.F., LL.D., §c. Whittaker. 


Is the reign of poetry for ever gone from amongst us? How cometh 
it that poetry is regarded as a drug by the reading classes,—the most 
unsaleable thing in the market, and that the moment a book is seen 
to be one of poems, nothing is more common than to toss it aside 
utterly unread, not even opened? Now, we strive not to seek for 
all the causes of such a literary phenomenon and phasis of taste; 
nor shall we look closely into any one of them. This much at 
least is true, and works with potent force,—the country is drugged 
with poetry, that is verse; nay, nearly all that scribble deem them- 
selves poets, so that it seemeth as if each man had experienced a 
surfeit of the commodity, or fancied that he had a sufficiency of it 

_ at home to serve Ms purpose fully and well. Doubtless there is a 
class of readers who entertain a thorough despite of the thing, as- 
signing it wholesale to dreamers and silly bodies,—to boarding-school 
folks and such like. These contemners are your practical and wise 
people, who talk largely of the march of civilization, of the in- 
tellectual development of the age, and perhaps of our mechanical 
institutions. They are the rail-road gentry,—the persons who 
patronize that view of economical science that leads to the monotony 
and hardness of grindstone life. 

We are aware that a philosopher, whose sentiments may be as 
cold and obdurate as the adamant, might interest you with a view of 
the case,—that is, of the real and the literal, versus the ideal and the 
essential, by dilating on the principles of reaction, and account for 
the present low estimate of poetry by arguing that a golden age 
necessarily gives way to.one of iron. We confess that the doctrine 
affords us hope in this way,—that it seems but necessary and fair 
that in course of time the softer and brighter metal should re- 
sume its supremacy and popularity; although we have no objections 
to a change in the shape and character of the coin that issues from 
the bullion throne; so as to show that the new era in the history of 
the old dynasty had something original and independent about it. 

But to come back to our starting point,—it cannot be gainsaid 

.that the country is inundated with verse; and so rare a thing it is to 

meet with a limpid stream of it, that persons of refinement who 
would wish to drink daily of the sweet waters, are repelled from 
searching after them by the recollection of the many instances in 
which they were misled by a promise of purity and health-giving, to 
take into their mouths that which was insipid and tasteless in the 
extreme, or at best the mere distillations and adulterations of what 
had been preserved of genuine founts. 
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552 Poems and Essays of Robert Bigsby. 


The multitude of living versifiers and feeble imitators, compared 
with the small band of true poets, to the perversion of the minds of 
one jargé’class of readers, and to the disgust of another, has operated, 
we fear; ihjuriously as regards the celebrity which the poems before 
us sightfully merit, and which will, we trust, sooner or later be 
' accorded*to them. In our number for December last we took 
‘ notice of the volume in the pages of the Monthly Review, expressing 
-ahearty admiration both of the essays and the poetic pieces. That 
‘ notice, however, at the time appeared to us to be quite inadequate ; 

and we intimated that our intention had been to have devoted con- 
siderable room to the work. The impression of inadequacy abiding, 
and a more careful perusal of the book having taken place, with the 
most cordial alacrity we return to it, with the view not merely 
of declaring that we are prepared to repeat every word made use of 
on the occasion referred to, and of thus endeavouring to advance the 
interests of sound taste and elegant literature, werggt only by inducing 
a few to look into the volume and judge for caachen, but of 
enriching our pages with beautiful extracts, not unwilling that to us 
should belong the honour of proving heralds of so much excellence. 

Dr. Bigsby cherishes a just and generous conception of the realm 
and rights of poetry. Proofs of this deeply grounded view every- 
where appear in the miscellaneous collection ; in the prose pieces, as 
well as in the versified. The essay on ‘‘ Poetry and Poets” furnishes 
fine illustrations. But the idea in the article named, to which we 
now more particularly attend, is one that is suggestive to us that a 
regeneration may not be far distant in the poetic department of 
literature, in spite of the materialism, the turmoil and toil of the 
broad-daylight world. After observing that a “life of contemplative 
solitude amid the meadows or mountains, or deep sylvan recesses of 
the country, seems most peculiarly adapted to inspire the poet with 
his loftiest flights of fancy and sentiment,” and citing instances which 
may appear to confirm this view, he, on the other hand, remarks on 
the fact that neither Switzerland nor Wales have ever produced a 
writer of original genius; while Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton 
gave birth to their immortal works amidst the crowds and smoke 
of London. Why then, we ask, may not a school of poetry be 
oreated and bred by and during an iron dynasty, as strong, healthful, 
original, and generative as any thatever immortalized tne names of 
men? Certain it is that the whole world teems with materials for 
the culture of the muse, for awakening the imagination, for inspiring 
gifted souls with the loftiest enthusiasm and sublime teachings. Even 
pinching poverty we know cannot chill her heart or repress her song. 
Poetry is creative, and at the same time it deals with the essential 
truth of things. It is the noblest of all the gifts which have been 
conferred on man; or rather, perhaps, there is nothing truly noble 
and everlasting in man’s nature and endowments than can be sepa- 
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rated from the poetic spark. What then may not poetie genius of a 
high and master order not perform? Itis amost potent spell, and 
soon may the magician’s wand have its legitimate ttiumph ip ti walks 
of literature, and to the dethronement of a despatic materiali: 


Dr. Bigsby’s pages abound with splendid bursts of homageto * . 
genius, and with warm descriptions of its creative might and ‘perfect’. - 
lovingness. 


By genius I mean not the inferior flame 

That guides to excellence in works of art, 

Of learning, or of science ; but that high 
Soul-seated concentration of the powers 

Of mental vision, which, as if endued 

With spirit-faculties withdrawn from earth; . . 
Sees and converses, by a spell sublime— 

A charm of giant strength—with things that lie 
Mysteriously hid from common search : 

Features of minds aerial! visioned forth 

Alone to him who hath the gifted sense 


Of their enjoyment! 
& 


* . * * 7 


—it beholds, mirrored in seraph-hues, 

A combination of high, spiritual truths, 

And moral evidences, still enwrought, 

As gold with meaner substance, in the web 

Of her unseen existence ; and reserved 

In mystical concealment from all hearts 

Save his, but born to read her inmost stores ! 
"Tis this high faculty, which stamps sublime 
The poet’s treasured gift-—the gift of Heaven! 
Key of a fairer World of Bliss below ! 


Genius and the poet are, of course, in the highest use of the terms, 
synonymous in Dr, Bigsby’s vocabulary and verses. Thus, in one of 
the ‘* Poetic Musings,” a series of detached pieces on various 
subjects, entitled “ The Poet,” we have him dwelling with the 
eagle :— 

thou, like him, 
Above earth's rolling clouds dost boldly cleave 
Thy giant path, and in the sun’s broad blaze 
Bask thee—rejoicing in thy victor-might, 
That scorns the bonds of common fellowship, 
* And seeks in lofty brotherhood the stars ! 
Thou canst not bow thy heart to lesser hopes 
Than God hath given thee! Though lone thy path, 
And dark to worldly eyes, a spell is thine 
Can bid the bleak rock garb itself in flowers, 
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And gild with sunshine each impending cloud. 
Thy life is in the spirit-world of soul-— 
The visioned majesty of Nature’s mind, 
Seen through the dim revealings of her mask! - 


The poetic pieces in Dr. Bigsby’s volume are numerous, and 
many are the themes, while the measure of the verse is strikingly 
diversified. The longest poem of the whole, ‘‘ Repton; or, Hours 
of Rural Solitude,” took its rise, we are told, from the writer’s tem- 
porary residence amidst the scenes of his early school-boy recollec- 
tions. It is thrown into four parts, answering to morning, noon, 
evening, andnight. It is highly descriptive as well as stored with the 
earlier feelings and impressions of youth, there being a constant con- 
trasting of the enjoyments of that period with the cares and disap- 
pointments of after life. The poem is in blank verse, but it is 
crowded with episodes. To it are attached copious notes, in which 
the author has endeavoured to collect as much varied information of 
a local nature relevant to the subject of the text as possible. If 
every parish and. nook of England had such rich and beauteous 
themes for the poet’s thoughts, and such a bard to sing of them, we 
should have a far more winning and varied topography than ever will 
be given to the world. We must now give a few samples : 

Having asserted that it is “ the poet’s privilege to speak of scenes 
himself hath loved ;” that 


—w— ’tis his glorious privilege to search 
The cavern-halls of wizard Memory, 

And from their long, dim sleep recall ideas 
And feelings blended with the twilight past. 
For, albeit, he speaketh of his lute, 

Yet is his heart the sole, fair instrument 
On which he doth discourse, 


we come to a bit of description, referring to Askew Hill, ‘a wooded 
eminence of traditional notoriety,” the similarity of its crest to the 
plumes of “a giant below” being noticed in the verse. 


From-yon dark-tufted hill yet clothed in shade, 
Which, like a giant helm with its black plumes, 
Frowhs 0’e¥ the velvet seat of its repose, 
. We'may behold, in many a shining bend, 

'. The silver Trent, slow wandering, on and on, 

i# it is lost dmid the far-off vales, 

Still‘ robed in fleecy shadows of dim purple. 
—Therewhall our morning-prayer-be’offered up— 
There, in the noblest temple of our’choice ! 


The Morning Prayer follows, which we quote. We may here ob- 
serve that no pains have been taken to select the happiest passages. 


a 
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There is not one sentiment or line in the volume that we do not 
welcome; but, of course, there are inequalities. Our design has 
been to exhibit the author’s manner, in a variety of moods; there 
being uniformly earnestness and elegance, impressive and devout sen- 
timent, but far apart from gloom, or any sort of morbid fancy. The 
prayer we now quote must have come from ‘the heart, and not from 
one who merely wished to prove his skill or his knowledge of what 
would be gladly received by holy and adoring readers. 


O Tuov! Eternal Sire! Sole Sovereign 

Of Heaven and Earth! Lord of the Universe ! 
Dread Prince of Men and Angels! Spirit-Chief ! 
Creator and Preserver of all Space ! 

Arch-Ruler of the Destinies of Man ! 

Jehovah! God! All-Infinite “J 4m ;” 

To Thee, as to governor and judge’ 

Of this wide earth, and all that therein is, 

Do I, Thine humble creature, prostrate bow, — 
Trembling with awful reverence and love ! 
Thine be the praise of all created things : 

Thrice hallowed be Thy Name, now and for Ever} 
Lo! at Thy radiant throne, with rapturous joy, 
Millions of angel-ministers attend, 

Cloth’d in eternal glory : and wilt Thou, 

O Gop supreme! Sole Essence of all Power 

Look from Thy dazzling seat of zrial pomp, 
(CREATION’s THRONE !) to note this humble prayer? 
Thou wilt !—Oh, wondrous goodness! matchless grace !— 
Thou, Lord! hast said it—for Thy dear Son’s sake : 
Again Thrice-hallowed be Thy Holy Name! 

Hear me, Great Judge, and All-Wise Arbiter ! 

By the Blest Name of Him who rules with thee, 

And with the Holy Spirit—hear, I pray! 

Be Thou to me a refuge and defence 

From all mine enemies; yet most from him 

Who, as a roaring lion, goeth forth, pocvel gs 
Seeking whom he may slay: nor mealone, _..-_. 
But those endeared by Nature's holiest ties, .. © ., 
Wife—children—kindred—friends, do Thou,.O-Gop.1. .- 
Keep and defend! Thy blessing be onall men! . .. - 
Give me an heart to love mine enemies, a 


W 
And turn them from theit:wrath! Be theirs, as mine, 
O blessed Lord ! ‘the will to love and serve Thee, 
According to Thy Word! Amun !:Amen! ™ 


Part first concludes with the Legend of the Lady of Loseby, sug- 
gested by a tradition in the Burdett family of Foremark. The tra- 
dition is that the Lord of Loseby, who lived in the reign of Henry 
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II., murdered his wife on his return from the Holy Land, and that to 
expiate the crime, he founded the priory of Aucote, in Warwick- 
shire. We quote the concluding portion of the poet’s way of telling 
a story that is deeply tragical, and which is given with a graceful 
plaintiveness :— 
On—on he spurred his weary steed, 
Far from the towers his soul had sought 
With such high hope, and transport sweet 
Ere yet arose the poisonous thought, 
(Breathed on his ear by one deep sunk 
In reckless guilt,) that she whose love 
Was as a dream of heavenliest bliss, 
Should faithless to his honour prove! 
The tale believed—what wild despair 
Would, withering, each dark thought employ! 
How stern the gloom that gathering spread 
Where all was late impassioned joy ! 
At length, his frantic vengeance o’er, 
He learnt—oh, food for madness’ flame ! 
That demon-tongue had lied to shroud 
Its own base, treacherous act of shame ! 
Yes! he—that steward, long deemed so just— 
Had foully sought to stain his trust ; 
And lest his Lady’s virtuous tongue 
Should now impeach his daring wrong, 
Had issued forth with fell deceit, 
His master’s injured ear to greet ! 


—Long days in deepening gloom passed o’er,— 
That pilgrim-warrior smiled no more ; 
In lengthened fast and vigil-rite, 

Slow waned the lingering hours of night : 
By alms and penance long he sought 

To calm the pangs of restless thought— 
In vain ! still memory’s busy spell 
Spread darker shadows o’er his cell; 
Ne’er might that dreadful scene be hid 
From Conscience’ ever-watchful lid : 

He died—her name the last fond word 
That from his failing lips was heard ! 
Yet, ere in dust his form reclined, 

A stately pile her tomb enshrined ; 

That might to distant ages prove 

A record of ATONING LovE ! 


In this way the poet variegates his song, weaving episode after 
episode into the text, as suggested by some apt thought in the de- 
scriptive or sentimental portions of the poem. From the second part 
we take a pleasing specimen of Dr. Bigsby’s flowing blank verse, his 
pencil’s freedom, and his pensiveness. | 
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Thread we yon cloistered alley. We will visit 
My favourite seat beneath a spreading pear-tree 
Round which the woodbine long hath twined herself 
In crimson folds, enriching its glad fruit 

With added fragrance. There the honey-bee 

His murmured music flings from hour to hour, 
Again and oft returning to his hive. 

And there the redbreast and the gentle wren 
Pour forth their answering notes in rivalry. 

The moonlight there hath a peculiar charm— 
Gliding in chequered gleams of palest lustre 

Amid the dreamy, forest-like repose 

Of that wide-arching tree of stateliest beauty ! 
Not far off is a brook, whose crystal waters, 
Though veiled by brake and thicket from the eye, 
Yet bid their lonely echoes softly steal 

With many a plaintive gush of melody ; 

But when the breeze is stirring, their light s t rain 
Is hushed in the black poplars’ rushing sound, 
Far-echoing—like the billows of the sea ; 


There oft when evening spreads her balmy skies, 
Pensive I sit; while haply the sweet bells 

Of the near village-church (just seen amidst 

A tangled glade of straggling orchard-wilds— 
Its tall vane gilded by the setting sun ;) 
Discourse, as with the voice of long-lost friends 
Or dead or distant, (that soft, dream-like voice !) 
On many a theme of the forgotten past, 

Till I could fancy that I lived once more 

In the bright dawn of youth, or early childhood! 


—At such an hour, when I awake again 

To the dull, cold realities of life, 

Weary and sad, my spirit oft doth long 

For the calm quiet of the peaceful graves 

That lie, in gentle neighbourhood, beneath 

That lonely spire, with its dark, spreading elms! 
Springs for a moment only the vain wish, 
Prompted by retrospection of the cares 

And disappointments of life’s gloomier hours. 


Soon chastening thoughts arise—far sweeter, dearer, 
That they do follow those of darker hue ! 

And many a spell of pleasant phantasy 

Will breathe its soft enchantment o’er the mind— 
The hope of future fame, clothed in rich visions 

Of glowing triumph; cheating the rapt eye 

With splendid shadows of ideal beauty ! 

And, mingled with the dreams of soothing fancy, 
Will rise the frequent prayer for those whose hearts 
Are bound to mine by ties of holiest love ! 
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Wife and Children are the subject of the episode which imme- 
diately follows ‘* The Frequent Prayer.” 


O thou, fair beacon of life’s main ! 
Sweet planet, throned above, 

To guide from dark affliction’s pain 
To scenes of light and love! 

Blest haven of my weary heart! . 
Affection’s noblest shrine ! 

How doth thy smile’s enlivening art 
With each dull care entwine ! 


Emblem of Charity’s soft grace, 
Thy mingling virtues give ~ 

A radiance to life’s gloomy space, 
That bids each blossom live. 


Another poem of considerable extent is entitled ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Drake ; or the Dawn of England’s Naval Power: a Ballad-Poem.” 
It appeared in a prior edition. This piece was written, as the ‘* Old 
Sailor,” author of “‘ Tough Yarns,” &c., observed, when reviewing the 
work, “ to display the Dawn of England’s Naval Power, and the 
season embraced is the return of Drake from his perilous under- 
taking. The scene chosen by Dr. Bigsby is the period when Queen 
Elizabeth came toa correct decision relative to Drake, and, instead 
of condemning him as an outlaw, her majesty honoured him as a brave 
and faithful subject, by visiting his vessel, and conferring upon him a 
proud distinction amongst his compeers.” As the poem does not 
appear for the first time, we shall not cite any of its stanzas, which, 
however, are suited to the theme, breathing a genial and patriotic 
spirit. One specimen more, however, shall be given of the poetical 
contents. It will help to confirm the reader’s admiring sense of the 
author’s facility in respect of rapid delineation, and chaste but vivid 
colouring; sentiment and description as is his wont, being closely 
wedded, and happily reciprocating their effects. The subject 


is Death, suggested by an emblematical Picture of Mortality, by 
Pietro de Castro. 


As, gazing on the treasured works 
Of genius’ hand sublime, 
That spread their gorgeous lustre forth 
To mock corroding time, 
I paced the gallery’s vista through, 
And each bright relic pondered o’er, 
One picture caught my studious eye, 
And drew it from the varied store. 
It was a piece (but oh! how vain 
These humble lines to note its power !) 
Wherein the painter’s skill essayed 
To trace mortality’s dread hour : 
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Not by the couch of lingering pain, 
Vot by the death-vault’s gloom ; 

But by strange emblems quaintly grouped 
‘Did it image forth the tomb ! 

And stern indeed must be that breast, 
And closed to feeling’s source, 

Which could dwell upon each sad device, 
Nor own its thrilling force. 


Upon a tablet, as by chance 
In rude disorder strewn, 
"Mid bones and jewels intermixed, 
A human skull was thrown : 
Its look was on you-—searching—fixed, 
A look of blended grief and pride ; 
Whilst its dark scowl, and rigid smile, 
Seemed half to pity—half deride ! 
And close beside it—as if placed 
In like confusion—was there laid 
A walnut cracked, whose brief decay 
(Thus, in connection, marked) conveyed 
A simple warning to the mind, 
That claimed a prompt, accordant sigh ; 
Showing ’neath homely type, how soon 
The objects of creation die! 


There was, besides, a taper’s wick 
Sunk in its stand—the expiring spark 
’ Raised a low column of thin smoke— 
One moment more, and all were dark ! 
A law-deed with its seals torn off— 
Cancelled—a DEED no longer ! 
A costly drinking-glass thrown down— 
Ne’er to be raised by wonted hand! 
And near it, proudly pedestal’d, 
A tall, capacious beaker stood, 
With allegories chased, that spoke 
Of Pleasure in each reckless mood : 
On its huge handle Death was seen, 
With arm upraised, and weapon buoyed ; 
The brim, a shark’s expanded jaws, 
Portrayed Eternity’s dread void! 


There was a volume lying open. 


‘¢ Observations on the Portraits, Personal Relics, and other Memo- 
rials of Illustrious Characters, with the view to the Establishment of 
a National Museum, or Temple of British Fame,” supplied us with 
an interesting specimen in our former notice. ‘“‘ Poetry and Poets, 
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a paper designed to show the claim of Literary Genius to Encou- 
ragement and Reward from the State,” is filled with arguments and 
sentiments, eloquently urged, highly honourable to the writer,evincing 
a deep sympathy with men of letters, and estimating their services 
according to a proper standard of humanity and reward. But the 
prose piece from which we shall take our samples on this occasion, is 
headed ‘* The Antiquary,” and is really a “‘ Characteristic Sketch.” 
In this paper there is such a display of affectionate brotherhood, such 
a fecundity of quaint and half sportive portraiture, such a variety of 
expression, imagery, and illustration, as renders it most apparent 
that Dr. Bigsby himself is deeply imbued with the spirit he charac- 
terises, and largely acquainted with the treasures and archives of anti- 
quarian research. 

He begins by saying that he beholds in the antiquary a wider chain 
of sympathies than in the ordinary “spirits of earth,” and proceeds 
at the following rate :— 


His is the true cosmopolitan spirit of Freemasonry. He is ‘a denizen 
of all nations—a contemporary of all ages. ” He wanders through every 
region of the earth, taking up his abode in the palace of the prince, or the 
cottage of the peasant, at his pleasure. How often, through its enchanted 
spell, has he trodden the midnight darkness of the wilderness, and made the 
melancholy cities of the dead his abiding-place. ‘The pyramids have cast 
their sombrous shadows on the Egyptian moonlight, to darken his medita- 
tive wanderings ; while Palmyra has upreared her marble colonnades in 
serene beauty, to enchant the visionary musings of that solitary wayfarer. 
His mind is a sort of spiritual magic-lantern, that casts its bright spectrum 
on the blank and common-place realities of life, and peoples it with the gay 
and gorgeous creations of chivalry and romance. He is a moral exorcist, 
conjuring up unto the imagination “ the forms of the mighty of old.” At 
his imperative bidding the veteran warrior of a hundred fields shakes off 
the heavy sleep of his ensanguined grave ; the rust of his long-buried mail 
is at once abraded, and again the snowy plume dances with aerial lightness 
above his radiant crest. Up rises the stately war-steed at the blast of the 
charmed trumpet—his embroidered housings gleaming with the forgotten 
heraldries of his once potent master. Snorting with impatience at the shrill 
summons, he rolls his straining eye-balls in quest of the foe; his dishevelled 
mane streams wildly on the passing breeze. Pawing the echoing pavement 
with a proud disdain, he flings the white foam in fury from the richly- 
embossed bit that— 


—“ awhile restrains him from 
The glorious speed of the impending charge.” 


—Desertion and decay are his idols—the tomb of departed greatness his 
shrine. He is is a lover of the wrecks of war and of tempest—the heart’s 
lord of a thousand desolate castles! Their gigantic and roofless halls, 
echoing the assaults of the night storm, are his chosen retreat He hears 
the rattling of shields in each eddying blast, and the song of the bards is in 
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his dreaming ear. He is happy, and depends not on others for his happi- 
ness. He dwells, like the enchanter of old, in a wide and diversified region 
of his own subtle creation, and looks down from the heights of his aerial 
abode, upon the transitory occurrences of human life, with the speculative 
and self-abstracted interest of an inhabitant of a different sphere. He in- 
dulges a sovereign contempt for the little mercenary spirits of the world, and 
exercises the same high-minded abandonment of the frivolous amusements 
and occupations of the many. ‘He is the true possessor of the Philosopher's 
Stone, inasmuch as his exalted fancy will oftentimes invest a piece of decayed 
wood, or rusty metal, with the worth of much fine gold; while a flint from 
Mount Ararat, or a clod from the Valley of Elah, bears in his eyes a price 
far above rubies. His garments denote no love of purple and fine linen, and 


for the ‘‘ good and lawful” coin of the realm he has a truly philosophic 
contempt— 


“* Those gilded counters are not things he loves ;”’ 


but a didrachm or tetradrachm of: Syracuse or Thasus, or even an old spur- 
rowel from Crecy, Poictiers, or Agincourt, awake in his mind a thousand 
glorious visions of delight. 


Page after page the Doctor gallops on at the same sure-footed rate, 
for he knows his ground, and every savoury thing within the wide 
reach of the domain over which he travels. ‘‘ Rust and must are the 
readiest passports to the antiquary’s affection, and he loves verdigris 
with the passion of a city alderman for green fat.” But further— 


His house is an hospital for decayed furniture—a sort of Noah’s Ark for 
the refuse of the creation. It abounds with a thousand whimsical incom- 
modities, upon whose origin, or intended use, it would be idle to speculate. 
Stones from Carthage, and bricks from Babel, fragments of votive urns from 
Pompeii, and of household-implements from Herculaneum, are blended in 
heterogeneous confusion with— 

—olde disjoynted globes 
And crooked mathematicke instruments 
Enow to fill a brazier’s shop, which with 
His stilles of glass for chimick purposes’’— 


are the probable mementoes of some erudite disciple of Cornelius Agrippa, 
—nay, may they not have appertained into Bishop Wilkins himself? The 
sacrilegious pillage of British barrows or cairns is profusely mingled with 
“veritable” relics of the Church of Rome: Paganism and Popery seem 
alike disregarded—the claims of empire forgotten ; and the cracked gear of 
many a stalwart descendant of Hengist resteth in peace among the shattered 
helms and hauberks of the Norman chivalry. It reminds us, truly, of a 
hard-foughten fray in the Barons’ Wars : 


‘‘ Those warlike ensignes, waving in the fielde, 
Which lately seemed to brave the embattled foe, 
Longer not able their own weight to wield, 
Their loftie tops to the base dust doe bow ; 
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Here sits a helmet, and there lyes a shield: 
Oh, ill did Fate those ancient armes bestowe ! 
Which as a quarry on the soiled earth lay, 
Seized on by Conquest, as a glorious prey.” 


The wide annals of European history are but as a drop in the ocean of his 
limitless research. His spirit has been familiarly present at every varied 
scene of enjoyment or misery since the happy wanderings of our first parents 
in the radiant solitudes of Eden. He has feasted with Apicius, and fought 
with Alexander ; melted pearls with Cleopatra, and lunched on raw herbs 
with Cincinnatus. He has gazed on the triumphal chariot of Julius Cesar, 
and reflected his form in the glowing shield of Achilles. Nay, his wily and 
well-instructed fancy has even enlisted him into that terror-striking band 
that leapt from the bowels of the Trojan Horse at the dead of night, and 
carried brand and glave to the bed-side of the hapless sleeper! The confu- 
sion of tongues at Babel is, in his shrewd recollection, an event of yesterday. 
In sooth, his mind may be compared to the form or semblance of a stu- 
pendous giant, whose head is seen to pierce through the loftiest clouds, and 
whose shadow overspreads the whole land; even so does his vast and pene- 
trating spirit extend itself over the obscure revelations of the past, and 
invade also the solemn sanctuaries of the future. 


We must refrain from citing more, whether in the shape of prose 
or poetry. Enough has been shown, we think, to make good our 
opinion of the merits of the volume. That Dr. Bigsby’s soul and 
heart have in them, by original gift, a rich minstrelsy, cannot be 
denied. That real and persevering devotion have strengthened and 
greatly polished that which was in-born, we in no manner doubt. He 
has, too, made all the branches which go to the accomplishment of a 
man of letters subservient to his purpose; but never, unless for the 
bettering of human nature, by sublimating, refining, and melting in 
turn. His style is ornate, and charged with images, but not to finical 
feebleness or gaudy floridity. In short, the man and the manner 
become each other well. | 

We set out with certain observations relative to the state and pros- 
pects of poetry amongst us; and it would gratify us highly could we 
foresee what influence an extensive circulation of Dr. Bigsby’s tone 
and utterances would have in working out the regeneration in taste 
for sterling compositions, which is so much to be longed for. 

We think there are some indications of a movement at the present 
time, from the literal to the imaginative, that may terminate happily. 
The opening of galleries, museums, &c., for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of the people at large, is a pleasing symptom; and not less so 
the greediness with which multitudes rush to such collections of the 
fine arts and other objects which address themselves strotigly to the 
better principles of our nature. The talk about holidays and holiday- 
recreations, denotes something in a like direction. Speculation is 
abroad ; although, after leaving the earth, it frequently gets be- 
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wildered in the clouds, or is a confused dream rather than a clear 
inspiration. But the feverish recklessness that characterises society 
in many of its phases, showing that the divinity within us is not to 
be kept bound by any mechanical power, nor crushed by any mate- 
rial load, nor permanently blinded by coarse screens, may result in a 
reformation and a new development in that fane in which it is the 
poet’s privilege and province to act as high-priest; and then per- 
adventure the sons of song may string new harps and call forth 
notes that were never listened to before; putting to utter shame 
the drivillers who have for an age been but filching from long-de- 
— masters, and hammering to miserable attenuation their fine 
gold, 

In conclusion, we cannot but think that Dr. Bigsby’s poetry is 
not merely of a healthy and unborrowed nature, and as genuine 
and sincere as it is musically impressive; but that it is calculated to 
awaken and purify to such a degree, that his name will live in 
honour when the era arrives that gives. birth by its pressure to new 
fire, irradiating the earth, and bringing down by the invocation of 
mighty genius, the light that dwells in the skies. 





NOTICES. 
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Art. XV.—Elements of Universal History on a New and Systematic 
Plan. By H. Wurre, B.A. 


THEsE elements extend from the earliest times to the treaty of Vienna. 
There is added a Summary of the leading events since that period. One 
wonders how any distinctness and adequacy can-be found in a single volume, 
the subjects of which are so comprehensive as that of the one before us. 
But simplicity of plan, careful classification, digested generalization, con- 
cise style, and the various resources which ability and skill can bring to the 
execution of the largest and apparently most impracticable undertaking have 
all been united in the present instance, tothe production of the best work 
of the kind that we have yet seen. Mr. White has manifestly been confident 
that he not only understood what were the demands of his vast subject, but 
conscious that he could dispose of its parts in as satisfactory a manner as 
is possible. His views are broad, and his opinions are commanding. When 
he enters into commentary there is ease, and his narrative is neat yet flow- 
ing. His arrangement is that of making epochs the heads of history, under 
which are ranged in order the occurrences of the ages they include. This, 
we think, is the best plan that can be adopted for assisting the memory and 
enabling the mind to form an estimate of the matters in the respective 
divisions. He has also made use of typographical distinctions to advantage. 
The work will not supersede large and detached histories; but it will, as 
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intended, do much in the way of preventing that confusion of dates and oc- 
currences socommon with those who have read history in detached portions. 
Not only therefore as a well digested class-book that omits no material fact, 
although the notice must needs be often so brief or allusive as to fail of pro- 
ducing a sufficiently strong and full impression, but as a guide and remem- 
brancer to those who have read many histories, these Eiements are deserving 
of the highest commendation. 





Art. XVI.—A Collection of Old English Customs, and Curious Bequests 
and Charities. By H. Epwarps. 


THis collection has been extracted from the Reports made by the Commis- 
sioners for Enquiring into Charitiesin England and Wales. Much has been 
said of the abuses that have perverted many a well-intentioned bequest and 
charitable institution, turning them from their original purpose to the posi- 
tive injury of society, and in fact rendering them nuisances instead of being 
blessings ; and not a little disputation has occurred about the appointment of 
the Commissioners and the expenses of the Board immediately alluded to, 
as well as the practical results of their Enquiry. We believe, however, that 
their investigations have led to much good. But into this question we do 
not enter; being desirous on all occasions to confine ourselves as closely as 
possible to subjects and views which steer clear of controversy, especially 
when, as in the present case, there is abundance of matter, besides a variety 
of views, belonging to and inseparable from the collection before us, to inter- 
est, entertain, and inform the general reader. 

No country is so distinguised as England for charitable deeds and establish- 
ments; no people are so bountiful as the English ; and therefore nowhere 
in the world could there be collected such a number and variety of character- 
istic cases of the sort spoken of. Why, the history of the nation, its manners 
and feelings, might be very ‘distinctly read in the “‘ Reports made by the 
Commissioners,”’ and far less laboriously in the collection published by Mr. 
Edwards; a compilation, we must add, done in a right English spirit. The 
publication, in fact, while furnishing many amusing and even whimsical 
instances of trying to do good, and often at the same time, of pepetuating the 
donor’s name, lends an insight into particular periods of the nation’s history, 
as well as into the modes of localities and the eccentricities of individuals. 
Christmas has always been a principal season for donations and generous out- 
pourings : beef, plum-pudding, mince-pies, ale, and so forth, having long 
been lavishly distributed to the poor at this festival. Yet how small do many 
of the givings appear, when calculated according to the standards of the 
present day! Why, the collection before us frequently mentions a few shil- 
lings annually for some particular purpose, and this in the way of clothing as 
well as food. Mrs. Ware holds a small piece of ground in the parish of 
Stockton-in-the-Forest, Yorkshire, called Petticoat Hole, “‘subject to an 
ancient custom of providing a petticoat yearly for a poor woman of Stockton.” 
“* There is an ancient payment of 3s. 4d. as the value of a pound of pepper, 
made out of the chapel-lands, as due to the occupier of a certain farm in 
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Yapham, for taking care of the parson’s horse, which he is bound to do 
whenever the parson goes there to do duty.” This and other cases, however, 
are curious rather as modes of remunerating labour, than for charitableness. 
We find, for example, that a yearly payment of 8s. is to be made, as men- 
tioned in a certain feoffment, ‘‘to a poor man who should undertake to 
awaken sleepers, and to whip out dogs from the church of Claverley during 
divine service.’ 

But many charities occur on a large scale, and suggested by considerate 
and enlightened individuals. We must quote one instance before dismissing 
the “collection.” One of the most noble and comprehensive was that of 
the Rev. William Hanbury, rector of the Church of Langton, bequeathed 
for the benefit of the parish and in the following ways :— 


‘To establish schools for ever. 
The founding, &c. an organ for ever. 
Provide beef for Church Langton poor. 
Beef for ever. 
Provide for a public library. 
Provide for a picture gallery. 
Provide a printing-office. 
Provide an hospital at Church Langton. 
Establish professorships of Grammar, Music, Botany, Mathematics, Anti- 
quity, and of Poetry.” 

‘In the final or explanatory decd, it was witnessed that the trustees 
named by the founder were to defer building of lodges, &c. for the respec- 
tive professors, &c. when the income was sufficient for their salaries, but to 
keep it accumulating until it should bring in 10,000/, a year, at the rate of 
4l. per cent. At a certain period, a grand and stately church should be 
built at Church Langton, with proper stalls for the trustees, professors, &c., 
as grand an organ as could be made, a peal of twelve bells at the least, with 
chimes, chandeliers, ornaments, painted windows, table and altar-piece of the 
finest marble, paintings by the best master then living, &c. The Church 
was to be Gothic, built as much like a cathedral as possible. No less than 
three steeples, the tallest of which should be not less than one hundred yards 
high, and every becoming dignity and ornament added. 100,000/. were to 
be expended on this fabric; and, that completed, another should be built, 
which should be named the Temple of Religion and Virtue. A noble mu- 
seum was to be erected. These being effected, proper lodgings, &c. for the 
professors, schools, hospital, printing-office, &c. were to be finished, and the 
founder was desirous if it could be contrived to make the whole of these 
buildings form a square of two hundred yards on each side, &c.” 
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Art. XVII.-—L. S. D., or Accounts of Irish Heirs, Furnished to the Public 
Monthly. By SAMURL Lover, Accountant for Irish Inheritances. 
London, F. Lover, Parts I. to III. 


Hanpy Anpy introduced Mr. Lover to the public as a serial writer, and the 
public acknowledged the introduction with very heartfelt pleasure; Mr. 
Lover’s popularity vastly increased, and Handy became a general favourite, 
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having, however, with the close of the year, brought Andy to the climax of 
his mistake, and made the result of his blunders a fortune and a title,—a 
most felicitous mistake—he leaves him alone in his glory, and with the New 
Year presents us with that loadstone of magnetic influence, Z. S. D. Mr. 
Lover preludes his tale with a very amusing but no less true account of the 
mighty dominion of these magical letters over the greatest, as well as the 
humblest of poor frail mortals. He then commences his tale in the ancient 
and hitherto commercial town of Galway, where the scenes laid before us 
are depicted with all that graphic power which distinguishes his much 
admired romance of ‘Rory O’More.” Within the short province of a 
notice it is not our intention to enter into a detail of the plot; suffice it to 
say, that, having brought his hero into a scrape, in his native city, and 
also inoculated him with the sweet touch of Cupid’s lance, he obliges him, 
through the double influence of love and trouble, to flee (at least for the time 
being) the home of his fathers, whence following the mistress of his heart, 
he arrives in Hamburgh, where by chance he encounters her,—with the 
eye of a hawk he tracks her footsteps, and eventually arrives in French 
Flanders, whither, in company with her father, the Count Nellinski, she has 
proceeded,—but we have observed, adevelopment of the plot is not our inten- 
tion, we can only say the perusal, so far as the tale has already proceeded, has 
afforded us infinite pleasure; all Mr. Lover’s wit and humour, and purely 
natural pathos, are here brought intofull play. In conclusion, we can with 
the most pleasurable feelings recommend the public to give this highly 
interesting serial a perusal, and judge for themselves. The illustrations, 
(by the author) are in the first style of art, pregnant with character ; and 
while possessing all the charms of originality, can with safety lay claim to an 
acquaintance with the inimitable Cruikshank. 





Art. XVIII.—Poems by Ben. Fenton. 


‘*Tributes to Scarborough, Odes on Wellington and Napoleon, Haddon 
Hall, Ode on the Ruins of Conisbro’ Castle,” &c. are the titles of these. 
occasional poems. Mr. Fenton appears to have wooed the Muse for many 
years, judging by the dates of his pieces. He must also have read a great 
deal of good poetry, if flow and finish of style can indicate artistic knowledge. 


There is poetry too in his verses. In short he may be pronounced a minor, 
but one not of the feeblest class. 








Art. XIX.—War and Peace. By Witt1aM Jay. 


War and Peace: the Evils of the First, and a Plan'for Preserving the 
Last,” in an essay by the Hon. Judge Jay, of West-Chester, near the city 
of New York, and son of the late Hon. John Jay, LL.D., the distinguished 
second President of the American Bible Society. The essay has had an 
extensive circulation in the United States, and has been republished here by 


the Peace Society. On the evils of war as a general subject, the Judge <- 
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speaks with great power and earnestness; his arguments and eloquence, 
however,. being chiefly levelled against the war party in America, There 
is novelty in his views and manner of treatment; and to every Englishman 
‘the reasoning is valuable, where he endeavours to prove, that any two 
nations might preserve the whole world at peace; but especially that if the 
people of this country and of America should perseveringly and strenuously 
demand peace, their rulers would never dare to provoke and wage war 
with one another. His specific remedy is also worthy of serious considera- 
tion; his argument being that free trade is the sure and true bond of unity 
between nations. 





Art. XX.—The Topographer and Genealogist. Part I. 


This work is to be continued quarterly, the principal feature in the first 
part, being ‘a specimen, on a limited scale, of such a peerage as our modern 
resources ought to enable us to produce.” We are also told in the intro- 
ductory observations relative to the ancient Earldoms of England, that “ it is 
proposed to compile, for the present work, the early history and genealogy 
of some of the English Earldoms,” that being the “ oldest of our titles of 
peerage.” The Earldom of Lincoln is the first of the subjects. The pedi- 
gree of the family of Hord; a Survey in the time of Philip and Mary, of 
estates late belonging to the Earl of Devon, &c. ; a Catalogue of Monumental 
Art, existing in parish churches, Bedforshire being the division of the country 
first introduced ; and the Bibliography of Genealogy and Topography, form 
some of the other branches of the partbefore us. The work, of course, is one 
that will not be very interesting to readers who have not made some progress in 
heraldic and_antiquarian lore ; although there are here and there curious 
facts and notices which address themselves to all. The compilation appears 
to us to display extensive knowledge in the departments which properly fall 
under the title of the book, and a warm zeal for such studies as Dugdale 
has recommended to multitudes, infecting them with an unquenchable en- 
thusiasm in their pursuit. We cite a specimen taken from the chapter on 
the ancient earldom of Lincoln. 

* The dignity of Earl within the shire of Lincoln first appears in the reign 
of Stephen. According to all accounts hitherto accepted; the Norman chief- 
tain upon whom it was then conferred, derived some hereditary claims to it 
from Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and even by descent from the Saxon Earls of 
Mercia. But, as this statement rests only upon the assertions of monkish 
genealogists, a most blundering race, and indeed in great measure, if not 
entirely, upon the chronicle and charters of Croyland abbey, one of the most 
voluminous series of monastic fabrications, we can only give partial credit to 
its representations, so far as we find them supported by sounder authorities. 

“‘Camden says, ‘‘ Comites suos Lincolniensis hic ager jactat, post 
Eggam qui anno 716 floruit et Morcarum Suaxones, Gulielmum de 
Romara Normannum e Lucia Morcari sorore et Rogero Fitz-Gerold Romari 
natum,” &c. ' 

“ Of Egga nothing more can be said but that his name occurs 
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among the witnesses of the fictitious charter, purporting to be that of the 
foundation of Croyland abbey by King Ethelbald, in the year 716. 

‘* Karl Morcar is a person of more certain historical existence. He was 
the son of Algar Earl of Mercia, or Leicester; his brother Edwin is said 
to have succeeded to the same dignity, whilst Morcar himself was Earl of 
Northumberland ; and their sister Edgiva, or Algytha, was the Queen of 
the unfortunate Harold. 

The monkish chroniclers have further stated that there was another 
sister named Lucy, who is made by them the mother of William de Romara, 
Earl of Lincoln, and of the second Ranulph Earl of Chester. Of her more 
presently. But first of her assumed grandmother the Countess Godeva. 

‘Tne Countess Goprva or Godgifa, whose name is still popular in 
Warwickshire as the gracious authoress of the liberties of Coventry, and who 
was undeniably a great benefactress to the church of that city, was the wife 
of Earl Leofric, the father of Earl Algar. Leofric died in 1057, and Godeva 
probably survived. Either to that cause, or to her having great power over 
her property even during her husband’s life, we may ascribe the frequent 
mention of her name. She joined with her husband in the foundation of 
the monastery of Stow, near Lincoln. 








Art. XXI.—The Wives of England. By Mrs. Exus. 


‘* The Wives of England ; their Relative Duties, Domestic Influence, and 
Social Obligations,” by the author of the “‘ Women” andthe ‘ Daughters” 
of England, completes the series of these elegant and searching works. The 
counsel and the cautions which Mrs. Ellis urges with singular closeness and 
without the slightest attempt to flatter the vanity of her sex, either by ex- 
aggerating their qualities and misrepresenting the sphere of their actions, or 
by depreciating the character and rank of the lords of the creation, contrast 
strongly with the tone and lessons attempted to be conveyed by the author 
of ** Woman and her Master,’’ and other female writers who have under- 
taken the championship of the sisterhood. The knowledge, earnestness, 
and polished force of the writer have combined in a manner remarkably 
felicitous for the practical ends contemplated by her, and must send home 
lastingly to the heart of many a young wife the shafts of conviction, and the 
precise nature of the difficulties to be encountered, the disappointments to 
be endured, and the duties to be performed in the married state. There is 
strong moral healthfulness throughout the volume, which cannot but impart 
itself more or less to her teachable readers, and tend to make woman real 
instead of artificial. 

We have alluded to Mrs, Ellis’s impartial dealing in stating plain and 
emphatic truths to her own sex, when measured with the other. She dis- 


tinctly admits the superiority of man, as will be seen in the following 
passage :— 


** Beyond this, however, it may be said to be a necessary part of man’s 
nature, and conducive to his support in the position he has to maintain, that 
he should, in a greater degree than woman, be sufficient unto himself. The 
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nature of his occupations, and the character of his peculiar duties, require 
this. The contending interests of the community at large, the strife of 
public affairs, and the competition of business, with the paramount import- 
ance of establishing himself as the master of a family and the head of a 
household, all require a degree of concentrated effort in favour of self, 
and a powerful repulsion against others, which woman, happily for her, is 
seldom or never called upon to maintain. 

‘“‘ The same degree of difference in the education of men and women,fleads, 
on the one hand, to a more expansive range of intellect and thought, and on 
the other, to the exercise of the same faculties upon what is particular and 
minute. Men, consequently, are accustomed to generalize. They look 
with far-stretching views to the general bearing of every question submitted 
to their consideration. Even when planning for the good of their fellow- 
creatures, it ison a large scale, and most frequently upon the principle of the 
greatest good to the greatest. number. By following out this system, in- 
justice is often unconsciously done to individuals, and even a species of 
cruelty exercised, which it should be woman’s peculiar object to study to 
avert; but at the same time, to effect her purpose in sucha way as neither 
to thwart nor interfere with the greater and more important good.” . 


She even makes it out that the Jords have a vast deal of inconvenience 
and annoyance to put up with through the usages of society and the tyranny 


of politeness, in the forced services which they have to perform, for the 
fair. 


“It is too much regarded merely as a thing of course for men to be 
obliging and attentive ; and it is too little remembered at what cost to them 
we purchase their help and their indulgence. Nor is it only in solitary in- 
stances or for especial favourites that these efforts have to be made. It is 
the sacrifice of a whole lifetime for a man to be polite. There is no fireside 
so warm but he must leave it on a winter’s night to walk home with some 
female visiter, who has probably no charm for him. There is no situation 
so eligible but he must resign it if required. There is no difficulty he must 
not encounter, no fatigue he must not endure, and no gratification he must 
not give up; and for whom? All would do this perhaps for one being in 
the world—perhaps for more; but to be willing to doit every day and every 
hour, even for the most repulsive or the most selfish and requiring of their 


sex, there is a martyrdom of self in all this, which puts to shame the partial 
kindness and disinterestedness of woman.” 


Among the forewarnings given by our authoress, there is one that we 
opine will hardly be anticipated by any young lady on the eve of her mar- 
riage, but which is yet calculated to be so useful that none should sneer at 
it; for it concerns the matter of jealousy. Having remarked that the 
manner of man’s love differs from woman’s, in that while ‘‘ she employs 
herself through every hour in fondly weaving one beloved image into, all 
her thoughts, he gives to her comparatively few of his,”’ we are informed of 
the rival who will daily usurp his attention and distract his thoughts. abi 


It is a wise beginning, then, for every married woman to make up her 
mind to be forgotten through the greater part of every day ; to make up her 
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mind to many rivals, too, in her husband’s attentions, though not in his love ; 
and among these, I would mention one whose claims it is folly-to dispute, 
since no remonstrances or representations gn her part will ever be able to 
render less attractive the charms of this competitor. I mean the newspaper ; 
of whose absorbing interest some wives are weak enough to evince a sort of 
childish jealousy, when they ought rather to congratulate themselves that 
their most formidable rival is one of paper.” 


These short specimens, we observe, have commanded the admiration of 
a weekly journalist. But they are in no respect superior to numberless 
paragraphs and passages in the volume, which will, like its predecessors of 
the series, to a certainty go from edition to new edition at a rate scarcely to 
be matched by any recent publications. The large circulation of such use- 
ful and unavoidably influential works, neutralises in some degree the gloomy 
picture which appears in our pages, of the condition of women in England, of 
the middle classes. — 
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